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During the convention of the Western Literary Institute and 
College o» Professional Teachers, held in Cincinnati, October, 
1837: 

It was unanimously resolved, That the Western Academician and 
Journal of Education and Science, edited by John W. Picket* A. M., 
he made the organ of the college, and that its literary character is 
such as to entitle it to the full patronage of the college, and the friends 
of education, in every section, of the country. 

It was further unanimously resolved, That a volume containing the 
Transactions of the. college be published, corresponding in size and 
execution with the preceding volumes, to be delivered to subscribers at 
the following prices ; $ 1,00 per volume, neady bound ; $0,80 unbound* . 

The proposition of Mr. James R. Allbach, proprietor of the Acade* 
mician, to publish the work, was laid before the college, and unani* 
mously adopted* 



INTRODUCTION. 



This Fourth Volume of the Transactions of the College of 
Teachers, will be found to contain much fresh matter of interest 
To those especially who attended the crowded meetings of the 
college, it will exhibit memoranda to awaken recollection^ of 
lively and useful discussions, which will invest the volume with 
additional attractions. 

Among- the subjects here presented are some topics of former 
volumes ; but it is believed they will not be the less interesting 
on that account ; the annual produce of the earth is still new, 
although the congeners have before existed. 

The committee, if they had consulted only their own tastes, 
might have omitted, or farther curtailed several articles ; but it 
was discovered that every article had certain warm admirers, of 
good hearts at least, if not very cultivated understandings ; and 
it was deemed most advisable on the whole, to gratify as great a 
number of readers as possible. 

Of^course each reader will select for his own perusal such 
parts of the volume as are most agreeable or useful to himself : 
and as this is a cause which requires the sympathy and aid of jdl, 
he will not find fault, because entertainment and instruction have 
oeen provided here for a great variety of tastes and intellects. 

We are confident, that there is nothing in the volume which 
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may not sore either to revive, or to excite for the first time a 
warm interest in that noUe cause to which it is devoted. 

With the earnest wish that die volume may promote the true 
good of mankind, with all its merits and imperfections, we lay it 
before the public May they read not so much to praise or 
blame, as to practice and inculcate the valuable suggestions and 
views which will be foonS contained in this publication. 
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MINUTES. 



Cincinnati, 0., Monday, Oct 2d, 1837. 

The " Western Literary Institute and College qf Profes- 
sional Teachers," commenced its seventh annual meeting, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

The President, Albert Picket, Sen., assisted by Vice President 
M. G. Williams, of Ohio, called the house to order; and after 
Prayer hy the Rev. B. P. Aydelott, the Constitution and extracts 
from the Minutes of last meeting were read by the Recording 
Secretary. 

D. L. Talbott, from the Executive Committee, submitted a code 
of By-Laws, which were accepted, and after some amendment, 
adopted. 

Samuel Lewis Esq. introduced ReV.D Pierce, superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Michigan, to the College, and upon motion, 
he was invited to take a seat as a member of the Convention. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read and accepted. 

It was Resolved, on a motion, by J. L. Talbott, that so much of 
the report of the Executive Committee as relates to the finances of 
the College, be referred to a committee of three members, to re- 
port thereon as early as practicable. 

f J. L. Talbott, 

Committee of Finance, < Samuel Lewis, 

[0. L. Leonard. 

On motion of Dr. Ray, it was 

Resolved, That so much of the report of the Local Executive 
Committee as relates to " The Western Academician" and the 
publication of the future transactions of this College, be referred 
to a committee of three, to report thereon as soon as possible. 

{B. P. Atdelott, 
D. L. Taubott, 
A. Kinmont. 
2 



10 MINUTES. 

It was Resolved, on motion by J. L. Talbott, that the reading 
of reports be the order of the day at 10 o'clock A. M. and at 3 
P. M.; and that it be the duty of the Committee of Arrangements 
to announce the same in the assembly, and through the daily pa- 
pers. 

The College then adjourned to hear the Introductory Address. 

At 11 o'clock, Rev. S. W. Lynd addressed the citizens and 
members of the college, upon " the moral influence of reward, in 
a system of education founded upon the Word of God." Rev. 
Martin Ruter officiated as chaplain. 

At 3 o'clock P. M., the deliberations of the College were open- 
ed by prayer by Rev. Mr. Woodruff. 

President Picket, being unable, through indisposition, to deliver 
his address, D. L. Talbott, by request, read it 

J. L. Talbott moved a resolution, " that gentlemen attending the 
Convention, who are not eligible to membership, be invited to 
take part in all deliberations, discussions," etc., which was adopted. 

Mr. Maylin introduced the following preamble and resolution, 
which was adopted. 

" Whereas, in President Picket's address, reference is made to 
the public school* in this city; and whereas, all educational facts 
are important to the College* 

*f Resolved, That the Board of Trustees now present, be invited 
to furnish information on that subject" 

Whereupon, the President of the Board being absent, Dr. Wood 
reported verbally.- 

Dr. Aydelott, of the Committee of Publication, submitted a re- 
port, which was accepted, and the financial part of it referred to 
the Committee of Finance. 

Thfc College then adjourned. 

At 7* o'clock P. M: the College again convened, — prayer by 
Rfev. D. Pierce.— After which, 

Samuel Lewis Efcq. delivered an address "on the expediency of 
making the course of instruction in common schools so ample and 
various^ as to meet the wants of all classes of citizens." 

A. Kinmont submitted a resolution, "that the system of public 
instruction should be so extended as to embrace the entire educa- 
tional wants of the whole community." Whereupon an animated 
discussion took place, in which Messrs. Pierce, W. H. McGufley, 
Kinmont, Campbell, Purcell, Stevens and Mansfield took part 

Oh motion, this resolution was made the order for to-morrow 
evening, after Prof. Stowe's address. 

By freadftition, the consideration of M*. Lynd's discourse, deliv- 
ered tMs morning, was made the order of the day for to-morrow 
at 3 o'clock P. M. 

The College adjourned at 10 P. M. 

A. H. McGuffey, Recording Sec. 



MINUTES. II 

Tuesday, Oct. 3d, 1637. 

The College met at 9 o'clock A. M., and was organized by 
Prayer from Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

Minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 
On motion of D. L. Talbott, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the house, 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year; and that said committee 
have power to increase their number by the addition of one mom* 
ber from each State. 

f D. L. Talbott, 
Committee M. G. Williams, 

of J A. Kinmont, 

Nomination. W. H. McGuiwt, 

^ 0. L. Leon abb. 
To which the committee added 

Messrs. Scott, of Tennessee. 

Campbell, of Virginia. 
Thomson, of Indiana, 
Piehce, of Michigan. 

D. L. Talbott presented the following resolution, which was 
adopted. 

Resolved, That a committee of one member from each State 
now represented in this Institution, be appointed to examine into 
the proceedings of the Executive Committee, in relation to the 
establishment of the "Western Academician," and to report on 
the character of said work, at as early an hour as practicable. 
'A, Campbell, of Virginia. 
0. L. Leonard, of Kentucky. 
Committee of J D. L. Talbott, of Ohio. 
Examination. | W. A. Scott, of Tennessee. 
S. H. Thomson, of Indiana. 
J. D. Pierce, of Michigan. 
" The list of committees appointed to report at the present ses- 
y) sion, was read, and the report on Infant Schools called for. 

* __ Rev. J. L. Wilson submitted said report, which was accepted. 

John D. Pierce moved a resolution, "that moral education in 

* > distinction from intellectual culture, is an idea unfounded jn fact, 

and of dangerous tendency," which was laid on the table. 

The Treasurer, Thos. Maylin, submitted his report, which was 
accepted. 

The College then took a recess. 

At II o'clock A. M. the College convened. After Prayer by 
Rev. D. S. Burnet, Rev. Benjamin Huntoon delivered a lecture on 
" the importance of moral education, keeping pace with the pro- 
gress of the mechanic arts." 

After which the College adjourned until 3 P. M. 



14 MINUTES. 

The boBcge met in pursuance of adjournment 

Rev. W. A. Scott officiated as chaplain. 

On motion of J. L. Talbott, the report of the Committee on 
Domestic Education was read by Rev. B. P. Aydelott 

On motion of Dr. Drake, it was accepted, and the discussion of 
it blended with the subject for debate before the house, by pre- 
vious arrangement 
| In the discussion which succeeded, Messrs. S. W. A Lynd, Dan'l. 
Drake, J. P. Harrison, Lyman Beecher, Timothy Walker, and 
J. T. Brooks participated. 

The subject was then laid on the table, and the Institute ad- 
journed. 

The College was organized at 7 P. M. by Prayer from Rev. J. 
T.Brooks. 

Charles L. Telford read a Poem written for the occasion, by 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, of Florence, Alabama. After which, 

Prof. Calvin E. Stowe delivered a lecture on " the Prussian 
System of Education. 9 ' 

The following resolution was then offered: 

u Besolvedy That a system of public instruction adapted to the 
wants of the Valley of the Mississippi, ought to include all the 
usual branches of an English and Scientific Education; and that a 
sufficient number of schools of that character ought to be provided 
in every township, co-extensive with the number and wants of the 
youth who belong to it" 

Whereupon a debate succeeded, in which Messrs. J. P. Harri- 
son, Walter Scott, S. V. Marshall, A. Einmont, J. D. Pierce, C. 
E. Stowe, W. H. McGuffey, and S. L€wis, took part 

At 10 o'clock the College adjourned. 

A. H. McGUFFEY, Sec. Sec. 



Wednesday, Oct. 4th, 1837. 

The Convention was organized at the usual hour. 

After Prayer by Rev. A. Dennison, the Minutes of yesterday's 
session were read and adopted. 

A. Campbell, on behalf of the Committee on Examinations, sub- 
mitted a report, approving the course of the Executive Committee 
in establishing the " Western Academician," and recommending 
the work to the patronage of the College, which was accepted and 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Eckstein read a report on Linear Drawing, which was also 
accepted* 

The hour having arrived for reading the report on u the expe- 
diency of introducing selections from the Bible instead of the 
Bible itself into our schools," J. B. Purcell, the chairman of the 
Committee, after some introductory remarks, submitted his report, 
which was laid on the table, and immediately succeeded by a coun- 
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ter report by B. P. Aydelott; after which, both reports were ac- 
cepted. 

Rev. Benjamin Huntooh offered a resolution, which after much 
discussion, and sundry amendments, was adopted as follows, by an 
unanimous vote. 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommend the 
use of the Bible in all our schools, to be read as a religious 
exercise, without denominational or sectarian comment, and 
that it is the deliberate conviction of this College, that the 
Bible may be so introduced in perfect consistency with reli- 
gious freedom, and without offence to the peculiar tenets qf 
any christian sect. 

The Institute then adjourned. 

The College again assembled at 3 P. M., and after Prayer by 
Rev. Moses Hinckle, E. D. Mansfield, Esq. read a report on "the 
introduction of the study of Criminal and Constitutional Law, into 
our Literary Institutions," which was adopted. 

The College adopted the following resolution, offered by the 
same committee. 

Resolved, That the Elements of Government, as developed in 
the American Constitution, ought to be a permanent study in 
American Schools, Academies and Colleges. 

A, Campbell, on behalf of the committee on that subject, sub- 
mitted a report " on the practicability and importance of creating 
departments in our State Governments, having the subject of pub- 
lic instruction under their immediate supervision," which was 
accepted and adopted together with the following resolution. 

Resolved, That we approve of a Department of Education in 
the several States of the Union, and recommend to those States of 
the Western Valley in which it is not already done, to establish, 
such a department 

Samuel Lewis, Esq., 'Superintendent of Common Schools for 
Ohio, requested that the Minutes of the Convention might show 
that he is not prepared to recommend so much of the report just 
read, as relates to Normal Schools, his opinion not. being made up 
on that subject 

On motion of A. Kinmont, 

Resolved, That separate copies of the report,(when printed with 
the proceedings) be struck off, and transmitted to the Governors of 
the several Western States. 

The College adjourned. 

At 7 P. M. the Institute was again organized, and after Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Illinois, S. Eells, Esq. delivered an ad- 
dress on "Jh&Aignity of the office of a professional teacher." 
- The following resolution was adopted, after remarks from 
/ Messrs. Lyman Beecher, E. D. Mansfield, Nathaniel Wright, S. 
IV. Marshall, W. H. McGuffey and others. 



14 MINUTES. 

Resohed, That to procure a profession of Teachers, adequate to 
the wants of popular education, we must educate, reward and 
honor them, more amply than has yet been.done in the United 
States. 

At 10 o'clock the College adjourned* 

A. H. McGUFFEY, Secretary. 



Committee on Subjects 
for Reports, 



Thursday, October 5th, 1837. 

The Institute was called to order at the customary hour. Rey. 
W. A. Holliday officiated as chaplain. 

After the reading and adoption of the Minutes, the following 
resolution, proposed by D. L. Talbott, was passed. 

Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed by the chair, to 
select and submit subjects of report for the next annual meeting. 

'A. Kinmont, 
A. Campbsix, 
W. H. McGumjby, 
W. A. Scott, 
J. F. C. Salomon, 
John D. Pierce. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Stevens, was laid on 
the table, for future discussion. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this College, the establishment 
of Seminaries, designed especially for the training of Teachers, is 
one important practicable means of increasing the supply, and im- 
proving the qualifications of Teachers, and that the incidental in- 
fluence of such seminaries, would be highly favorable to all the 
interests of the great cause of Education. 

A. Campbell, on behalf of the Board of Directory, submitted 
several amendments to the Constitution, which were adopted.* 

W. H. McGuffey moved the following resolutions, which were 
adopted* 

Resolved, 1st That the address of Samuel Lewis, delivered on 
the evening of the 2d inst be accepted in place of the report due 
from him on that subject 

2d. That it is the deliberate opinion of this body that legislative 
provision is indispensable, in order to secure general education, in 
the several States in this Valley. 

3d. That while the freest and fullest scope should be given to 
individual and associated efforts, a system of public instruction, 
sufficient to meet the wants of the entire population, should pro- 
vide for teaching the usual branches of an English and Scientific 
education; and that public schools of the different grades ought to 
be provided far that purpose, to an extent sufficient to supply the 
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existing and accruing deficiencies, under such regulations at the 
legislatures in the respective States deem best adapted to effect the 
object. 

Dr. Drake offered the following resolutions, which were laid on 
the table, to be discussed this evening, immediately after the lec- 
ture. 

Resolved, 1st That we regard emulation or love of comparative 
excellence, as a fundamental principle of the human mind, implant- 
ed in it for valuable purposes, and never injurious to the character 
of the individual, except when the moral and social principles are 
not cultivated so as adequately to restrain it 

2d. That the practice of distinguishing comparative merit in 
our Literary Institutions, is proper; but that in this merit should 
be included, as far as possible, diligence, justice, generosity, and 
general propriety of conduct. 

3d. That it is only when mere scholarship is rewarded, that it 
generates vanity, pride, or improper ambition. 

4th. That rewards should not be awarded in money, but in cer- 
tificates of honor, books and other memorials, calculated to inspire 
a love of knowledge and virtue. 

Rev. John D. Pierce of Michigan, delivered at 11 o'clock, a lec- 
ture on the proposition that " a correct knowledge .of human nature 
is essential to successful teaching." 

The report of the committee on "the best means of early mental 
culture" succeeded, and after reading, was adopted. 

The Institute then adjourned. 

At 3 P. M. the College was re-organized, and -after Prayer by 
Rev. B. Dickinson, the Committee on Finance submitted a report, 
which was accepted, and agreeably to its suggestion, a committee 
was appointed to receive subscriptions this evening, and that Dr. 
Drake be requested to present the subject to the audience. 
' D. L. Talbott, 
M. 6. Williams, 
E. P. Langdon, 
A. H. McGotfet-, 
Thomas J. Matthews, 
^Asa DatTRY. 

The resolutions offered by Messre. A. Campbell and J* L. TaU 
bott, relative to the future publication of the transactions of this 
Institute, were, on motion, referred to a committee to report there- 
on in detail, to-morrow morning. 

C D. L. Talbott, 
Committee. kM. G. Williams, 

(W. H. McGtJFFEW 

Dr. Drake submitted a preamble and resolution relative to the 
powers of thi Executive Committee, which were laid da &e table. 



Committee. 
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The committee on the nomination of officers, reported the fol- 
lowing ticket, which was unanimously adopted, viz: 
Albebt Picket, Sen. President 
David L. Talbott, Corresponding Secretary. 
Alexander H. McGuffet, Recording Secretary. 
Thomas Matlin, Treasurer. 
Isaac Van Eaton, Librarian. 
Kentucky. 
P. S. Fall, Vice President; O. L. Leonard, S. V. Marshall, F. 
A. Goddard, V. V. Baldwin, G. A. Elder, Directors. 

Ohio. 
M. G. Williams, Vice President; A. Kinmont, W. H. McGuf- 
fey, J. Ray, J. L. Talbott, S. H. Montgomery, Directors. 

Indiana. 
J. H. Harney, Vice President; H. McGuffey, A. Wylie, R 0. 
Hovey, L. H. Parker, J: L. Holman, Directors. 

Illinois. 
J. M. Peck, Vice President; E. Beecher, T. M. Post, Theorea 
Baldwin, H. D. Towne, Cyrus Edwards, Directors. 

'Missouri. 
W. S. PottSj Vice President; John H. Fielding, A. Patterson, 
H. Wileox, J. L. Vandoren, Directors. 

Michigan. 

Rev. John D. Pierce, Vice President; H. Schoolcraft, 

Wilson, Rev. Prince, Prof. Merrill, Prof. Fasquille, Directors. 
Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Kennedy, Robert Fulton, Rev. H. Lee, Stone, Dir>s. 

Virginia. 
A. Campbell, Vice President; B. Richardson, J. Hoge, W. 

Nelson, J. C. Campbell, Polsey, Directors. 

Tennessee. 
Philip Lindsley, Vice President; E. Slack, George Weller, N. 
Cross, Rev. — Estabrook, Rev. W. A. Scott, Directors. 

Georgia. 
A. Church, Vice Preset. W. Clayton, Director. 

Mississippi. 
E. N. Elliott, Vice President; J.Lane, S. A. Cartwright, J. F. 
Foute, B. Chase, Dn Picket, Directors. 

Louisiana. 
James Shannon, Vice President; Seth Lewis, R. W. Walker, 
Samuel Hurd, J. A. Ronaldson, J. Parker, Directors. 

•Alabama. 
Robert Payne, Vice President] C. Richardson, E» R. Olcott, J. 
Test, J. W. Gulick, Daniel P. Bestor, Directors. 
South Carolina. 
Rev. J.Adams, Vice President; H* L. Brange, A. Smith, Dr. 
Geddings, Pres. Barnwell, Directors. 
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0. M. Mitchell, on behalf of the committee on that subject, sub- 
mitted a resolution on "the importance of Civil Engineering, as a 
branch of collegiate education," which was accepted, 

Delegates from the Teachers' Convention of. Campbell county, 
Ky., presented their credentials, and took their seats as members 
of the Institute. 

Dr. Drake's preamble and resolutions, which had, by previous 
motion, been laid on the table, were now taken up, and after some 
amendment and discussion, adopted, as follow: — 

Whereas, in the preparation of discourses and reports, many 
gentlemen residing in different places, and therefore ignorant of 
each other's views, will necessarily fall into the same train of rea- 
soning, and illustrate by similar or identical methods, the same 
principles; and whereas it is useful to the members and visitors of 
this convention, that many things generally known and acknowl- 
edged, should be reiterated orally, when the printing of them 
would not be attended with corresponding effects; and whereas the 
great cause of Education is deeply interested in the character of 
the' transactions which this College may from time to time put 
forth: Therefore, 

Resolved, 1st That the committee of publication, in selecting 
for publication from the accumulated rnass of discourses and re- 
ports, take such (as far as possible) as present new facts, discuss 
new principles, combat prevailing errors by new arguments, or 
aim at deciding, by new or more successful methods, such ques- 
tions as remain unsettled: Provided always, that when any dis- 
course or report is omitted, the author shall have the right of ap- 
peal to the College. > 

Resolved, 2d. That in discharging this duty, said committee 
shall have full authority, and are hereby required, to strike out 
from such of the discourses and reports aforesaid, as in their judg- 
ment it is not expedient to publish entire, such parts of them as 
they think ought to be omitted: Provided always, that if their 
respective authors will not consent to the omission, nor make such 
modifications as may he required, they shall remain in the archives 
(the copyright being in the author) as manuscripts for future ref- 
erence: Provided further, that in all cases, every author who feels 
aggrieved, shall be entitled to an appeal to the College. 

At half past 5 the Institute adjourned. 

At 7 P. M* after prayer by Samuel Lewis, Dr. Win, Wood de- 
livered an address on "the influence of education on the physical 
development of man.*' 

Dr. Drake's resolutions relative to emulation, were next taken 
up, and after the Institute had heard remarks upon them from 
Messrs. J. Stevens, J. P. Harrison, A. Campbell, J. T. Brooks, A. 
Kinmont and E. D. Mansfield, they were laid over until to-mor- 
row evening. 

College adjourned. 

3 A, H. McGUFFEY, Rec< See. 
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Friday, October 7, 1837. 

The College met, as usual, at 9 A. M. Rev. J. Toy acted as 
chaplain. 

A report was read by the committee appointed on the resolu- 
tions relative to the future publications of the College, which was 
accepted, and the conditions of the report adopted by the Institute. 

The committee on "Vocal Music as a branch of common school 
education/' read a report, which was accepted. 

L. Harding offered the following resolution, which after re- 
marks from several gentlemen, was adopted. 

Resolved, as the settled sentiment of. this convention, that the 
capacity for vocal music is common to mankind, and that vocal 
music may be employed to great advantage, as a means of disci- 
pline, of health, and of intellectual and moral advancement; and 
ought to be made part of the daily course of instruction, in all our 
common schools, as well as higher seminaries. 

Institute adjourned. 

At 3 P. M. Rev. Walter Scott addressed the meeting. 

After the close of the Lecture, the following resolution was 
moved by A. Kinmont, and adopted by the College. 

Resolved, That the system and views of Education disclosed by 
the lecturer, be referred to a committee of two, to report thereon 
at the next annual meeting. 

Committee, ^ H^McGuffet. 

Also, Resolved, That hereafter, no report shall occupy more 
than thirty minutes, and no address more than one hour, in 
reading, without the consent of the Executive Committee. 

College adjourned. 

Seven o'clock, P. M. — The College assembled, and after prayer 
by the Rev. J. B. Cook, John P. Foote, Esq. deliyered an address 
relative to the " Mechanics* Institute of' this city." 

J. L. Talbott then offered the following resolution, which was 



Resolved, that Institutions for mutual instruction, such as Ly- 
ceums, Mechanics' Institutes, etc. ought to be. encouraged, to sup- 
ply the wants of Education not yet met by the general system of 
schools? and colleges. 

On motion of A. Campbell, it was 

Resolved, That the " Western Academician" be made the organ 
' of this Institution, and that it be recommended to the community 
as worthy of patronage. 

pr. Drake's resolutions relative to "Emulation" were then 
taken up, and* after Wm. Nixon had offered some amendatory reso- 
lutions, a discussion succeeded, in which the following gentlemen 
participated, viz. Wm. Nixon, 0. Chester, E. D. Mansfield, A. 
Campbell, J. B. Parcel!, W. P. Thomas, 'Lyman Beecher, Timo- 
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thy Walker, W. H. McGuffey, and Daniel Drake. The resolu- 
tions were then laid on the table. 

The College adjourned pt 11 o'clock, P. M. 

A. H. McGUFFEY, Secretary. 

Saturday, October 7M, 1897. 
The Convention was organized at the customary hour. After 
prayer by the Rev. B. P. Aydelott, the Minutes of yesterday's 
session were read and accepted. 

On motion of D. L. Talbott, it was 
• ^ Resolved, That Dr. Beecher be requested fo furnish a copy of 
his remarks, made last evening, relative to the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, and that the Directors of that Institution have permission, 
should they desire it, of publishing an extra number of copies of 
JMr. Foote's address. 

"~ A communication from Rev. J. Fishback was read by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, and also a letter from Mrs. Julia ii Dumont, 
accompanying an .essay "on the inducements to adopt teaching as 
a profession for life," which was ordered to be read immediately 
preceding the Valedictory. 

Reports were then called for. 

The committee on " the best method of diffusing Education in 
the South-Western States and Territories," .submitted a report, 
which was accepted. 

Dr. Aydelott, in behalf of the committee on that subject, sub- 
mitted a report "on the mutual relation of Trustees and Faculties 
in Literary Institutions, and the peculiar province, rights and 
duties of each/' which was accepted. 

On motion, Resolved, That the resolutions offered by Dr. Drake, 
and those proposed as amendments by Wm. Nixon, on the subject 
of " Emulation/' be referred to a committee of seven, of whom 
the President shall be one, to report on that subject at the next 
annual meeting. 

f A. Picket, 
Lyman Beecher, 
.J. B. Puecsljl, 
Committee. i B. P. Avmmtt, 

W. H. McGurrar, 
C. JE. Stowe, 
I Daniel Drake. 
The committee appointed to select subjects for reports for the 
next annual meeting, submitted the following, which were accept- 
ed, and committees raised to report thereon, viz: 

1. On the effects of a multiplication of Universities in the 
Western States, on the higher branches of Literature and Science. 
Committee— John D. Pierce, Michigan. 
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2. On the principles of English pronunciation, as taught and 
practised in different parts of the country. 

Committee— O. Chester, Cincinnati. 

3. To what extent the art and practice of self-government 
could he practically inculcated, in colleges, academies, and com- 
mon schools* 



Committee $'' H- Harney > Indiana. 
' (A. Kinmont, Cincinnati. 



4. On the introduction of Gymnastic exercises into the Ameri- 
can System of Education. 

Committee 5 «*• C. F. Salomon, Cincinnati. 
' \ Wm. Woon, Cincinnati. 

5. On the causes which conspired in the revival of Literature. 

Committee, {% %£«££ ] Virginia, 

6. On the most efficient means of exercising and educating 
the moral sense of students. * 

CE. N. Elliott, Mississippi. 
Committee, JN. Cross^J Nashville. 

7. On Physical Education. 

Committee, ^RH^o* J CincinDa£i - . 

8. On a philosophical classification of all Science, with ref- 
erence to corresponding studies. . 

n^^iH^ 5 Phjlip Linbsley, Nashville. 
Committee, } p . S. Fall, Frankfort • 

9. On the influence of Sunday School instruction upon the 
pupils in common schools. 

Committee— J. L. Holman, Indiana. 

10. On the present -state of the Science of Arithmetic, as a 
branch of Education. 

Committee — Jpseph Ray, Cincinnati* 

11. On the present state of the Science of English Grammar. 
r»,v™™;f^. {John S. Williams. 

Committee, ^ W. R McGupfey, Cincinnati. 

12. On the present state of the History of the United States. 
Commit, $ . £ %££*} Cincinnati. 

13. What influence is exerted upon private instruction, by 
chartered Institutions? / . . 

Committee — E. N. Elliott, Mississippi. 

14. How can the labors of the College be made available to 
Hie advancement and improvement of our common schools? 

Committee, $ f . *£* $ Cincinnati. ' 

15. What are the effects on the progress and character of the 
learned professions in the West, of the defective preparatory edu- 
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cation of so large a proportion of those who are dedicated to these 
professions? 

- . C Daniel Dbake, ) 

Committee, < E. D. Mansfield, > CincinnatL 
(C. E. Stowe, ) 

10. On the present state of the Science of Geometry. 
Committee — J. H. HaeNet, Indiana* 

17. On Normal Schools. 

C M. G» Williams, Springfield. 
CoBHnittee, |^«^ J Ctad-^L 

18. On Boarding Schools, their advantages and disadvantages. 
-, ... CS. H. Montgomery, CincinnatL 
Committee, | G . H. Eldeh, Bardstown. 

On motion of Dr. Drake, it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be respectfully de- 
sired, when making arrangements for the next meeting of the Col- 
lege, to assign a suitable part of the edifice to the members, and 
make provision for securing it exclusively to their use. 

Resolved^ further, That the thanks of this Institute be present- 
ed to the Trustees of the Wesleyan Chapel, for their kindness in 
granting the use of their edifice, for the meetings of the College. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to revise 
the code of By-rLaws, and report the same at the next annual 
meeting. 

The motion relative to the reading of Mrs. Dumont's Essay 
was re-considered, and it was ordered to be read at 11 o'clock, in 
order to give time to any member who might desire it, to express 
lus opinions and feelings in regard to the session now about to close. 

At 11 o'clock, D. L. Talbott read the Essay, which was suc- 
ceeded by remarks from several gentlemen. , 

At 1^ o'clock, Professor Stowe delivered the Valedictory;— 
after which, President Tomlinson of JKy., the Benediction. 

The College adjourned to meet in the city of Cincinnati, on 
the first Monday in October next 

A. H. McGUFFEY, Recording Secretary. 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

WESTERN. LITERARY INSTITUTE, 

AND - 

COLLEGE OP PROFESSIONAL .TEACHERS- 



The Convention of Teachers assembled in Cincinnati, deeply 
impressed with the importance of organizing their profession in 
the Valley of the Mississippi, by a permanent association, in order 
to promote the sacred interests of Education* So far as may be con- 
fided to their care, by collecting the distant members, advancing 
their mutual improvement, and elevating the profession to its just, 
intellectual, and moral influence on the community, "do hereby 
resolve ourselves into a permanent body, to be governed by 
the following Constitution: 

Article I. 
i. This association shall be known by the name of "The West- 
ern Literary Institute, and College op Professional 
* Teachers." 

** . Ite ol ?® ct *? 11 ta to Promote, by every laudable means, the 
Affusion of knowledge in regard to Education, and especially by 
aiming at the elevation of the character of Teachers who shall 
have adopted Instruction as their regular profession. 

Article II. 

1. This association shall be. composed of such Teachers of good 
literary and moral character; and delegates from such societies, for 
the promotion of education, as are now, and may hereafter be 
formed, and other persons who are actively engaged in promoting 
the cause of education, as may sign this Constitution, and pay to 
the Treasurer at the time, a/ee of two dollars. 

2. Any gentleman eligible to membership, by paying at One 
time the sum of ten dollars, shall become a member for life* 
and be exempt from any further assessment 
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3. An annual assessment of one dollar shall be laid oo each 
member (life-members excepted), an omission to pay which assess 
ment for two. years in succession, shall be considered a for- 
feiture of membership. 

Article III* 

1. The officers of this Society shall be a President, one Vice- 
President, and five Directors w each. Slate represented in this 
Institute, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Librarian, and a Treasurer; all of whom shall form the Board 
of Directory, to be elected at the annual meeting, and serve 
until their successors be chosen. 

2. The President shall president the meetings of the Society. 
In case of his absence, a Vice-Presiden% or a President pro 
tempore, shall occupy the chair. 

3. The Recording Secretary shall give notice of all meetings, 
keep a regular record of their proceedings, and have charge of 
the archives of the Society. 

.4. The Corresponding Secretary, subject to the Board of 
Directory, shall be the organ of communication with other So- 
cieties and individuals. 

5. The Librarian shall have charge of the Library. 

6. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all moneys due the 
Society, and pay them out at the order of. the Directors; he shall 
keep a true account of all the receipts and disbursements, and make 
a report annually thereof, and oftener if required by the Directory. 

7. The Board of Directors shall have the general management 
and supervision of the Society — with authority to devise and carry 
into effect such measures as will best advance its interests. They 
shall appoint competent persons to deliver the annual . addresses 
and lectures, and recommend to the Society suitable persons- to 
serve on standing committees. It shall be their duty to see that 
proper notice be given of the annual meeting, by the Recording « 
Secretary, at least three months previous to the time of convening. . 
They shall procure the annual addresses and lectures; they shall 
have the privilege of examining the reports of standing committees, * 
and other communications to the College, and to publish such 
parts of all these documents as may in their opinion advance the 
cause of Education. They shall elect an Editor of their Journal; 
they shall appoint their own Chairman and Recorder, and annu- 
ally exhibit their proceedings, and report thereon. They shall 
have powjer to appoint from their own number, a local standing 
Executive Committee, with full power during their recess, to dis- 
charge all the duties of the Board, and to fill all vacancies that 
may occur in their own body, during the year; of which commit- 
tee, the two Secretaries shall always be members. 

8. Each section of the Directory with its Vice-President, in the 
States represented in this Institution, shall have power to admit 
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associates of this* body, and shall be charged with the interests «f 
Education within their State, responsible to the general Institute 
for their proceedings, which they shall report to, at the annual 
meeting of this body; they shall have power to establish their 
own by-laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution. 

Article IV, 

1. The stated meetings of this Society shall be held annually 
on the first Monday in October, in such place as the majority of 
the Directors shall determine at the annual meeting. 

2. Special meetings may be convened by order of the Directory, 
having previously given two months notice. 

3. The Board of Directory shall hold their stated meetings du- 
ring the sitting of the Institute, and shall have power to make rules 
for their government. 

Article V. 

1. By-Laws, in accordance with the Constitution, may be 
made at any meeting. 

* 2. No alteration or amendment to this Constitution shall be 
made, unless recommended by the Board of Directory, and agreed 
to by a majority of the members present at an annual meeting. 
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COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 



PART II. 

DISCOURSES AND REPORTS ON EDUCATION. 



OPENING ADDRESS. 
BY AMBIT PICKET, SEN., PRESIDENT. 



The Seventh Annual Convention of the College of Teachers 
has arrived. From its origin, every year has seen it grow in nu- 
merical and intellectual strength. The West is beginning to 
feel deep interest in the cause of education,— a cause which ought 
not to know sectional feelings. It is a nation's concern, because a 
nation's welfare is at stake. The College of Teachers was insti- 
tuted to aid in the great work of moral and intellectual culture. 
It has already diffused a healthy spirit of action among the people. 
Teachers have done here, what ought to have been done long ago 
in' every part of the Union. Associations of a similar kind are 
springing up in the extensive regions of the West ' Instructers as 
well as the community are receiving new light. Mind, hitherto 
torpid for the want of some point on which to act and to concen- 
trate action, is moving with correctness and energy. In the outset 
of its march, all educational plans, so* abundant in these days of 
experiment and innovation, should be thoroughly examined. 
Under a new impulse of mind, the imagination is apt to picture 
advantages, which the dictates of dispassionate reason will 
show to have no real existence. Education is a practical science; ' 
mere theory is of little use. Mind has its own laws; they are the - 
work of nature: theories are human schemes: they are artificial. 
Education, to be successful, must be based on the knowledge of 
the physical, mental, and moral organization. 

Next to religion, no subject is more interesting, — none more 
worthy of attention than education. Its object is the culture of 
4 
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man's entire nature. . He possesses all the faculties necessary ip 
the end. Weak in the beginning, they gradually acquire strength 
and consistency by care, or shoot up wild and rugged under the 
force of existing circumstances. As it is the object of physical 
discipline to impart to the human system, beauty and vigor, so it 
is the object of moral and intellectual, to set the mind and heart 
right, that on all occasions they may act in accordance with their 
divine origin. 

Of all agents, Education is the most powerful in developing 
man's nature: Yet no science is so imperfectly comprehended, and 
none that claims so universally to be understood. Writings elo- 
quent, abound upon this subject. Defects are pointed out, and 
remedies arc tried* But when perfection is thought to be attained, 
latent evils show themselves when least expected, and the labor of 
reform has to be commenced anew. But what christian, what 
philosopher, what friend of the human race, — because difficulties 
arise, — because the storm sweeps away the foundation, will not 
labor to re-build the work with greater strength and beauty? 

Moral and intellectual light never beamed so broadly upon the 
human family as now. We have every thing to hope; — much to 
achieve. The human mind is waking gradually throughout the 
civilized world, to the interests of literature, science, and religion. 
The present age diners from all that have preceded it. Universal 
knowledge and constitutional governments were themes unknown 
in remote ages. Philosophy then dwelt on high. . She was con- 
sidered too sacred to be approached, but by the favored few. The 
mechanic and the tradesman .were precluded from the Lyceum 
where Aristotle taught, and the academy of Plato was not invaded 
y by their footsteps. But the empire of learning is opening to all 
Conditions of Jife; — a mighty mustering of intellect is taking place. 
Genius and virtue, wealth and dignity are. uniting in societies for 
the diffusion of knowledge and correct morals; and, the maxim is 
becoming universal, that eminence. of national and individual 
character must be laid in solid literature and pure morality. 

We live in a wonderful age; — in a country upon which the eye 
of the enlightened world is fixed. .. Our government has no par- 
allel. Ancient republics were, and modern monarchies are, but 
the mockeries of human rights. We stand alone; no nation can 
be called upon to give us light. It received existence from wis* 
dom, purity and action, which seem to have come down from hea- 
ven; it must depend upon these for its continuance. No nation 
has ever been called upon so expressly as this, to make man proud 
of himself, as man. The story of our doings will descend to 
future ages. If we remain free, we must be vigilant and active. 
Education, broad, sound and correct, is the price, of liberty. 

The consideration of what kind of knowledge and the proper 
means by which the right kind can be acquired, is one of high 
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moment. But whatever the education may be which the people 
receive, let it never be forgotten, that to enlighten the mind, and 
leave neglected the heart, is to do but a small part of the great 
work ; and to give vigor to vice to the overthrow of virtue. Gov- 
ernments are safe, while the hearts of the people and their rulers 
are sound. The liberties of Rome were not destroyed by the 
ambition of Caesar; the people had become slaves to their vend 
passions, before he became master of their rights and persons. 

Our political institutions have no exemplar, — no archetype: and 
we are trying the experiment- which no nation ever tried, of 
throwing the government into the hands of the people. It is an 
experiment which must prove eminently successful, or fearfully 
disastrous. The result will depend on the intelligence and virtue 
of the people. We cannot, then, make' education too good; nor 
can we have too much of it The will of <he majority is for good 
or for evil. • It is our law-maker, or our law-breaker. And it is 
by the father's fire-side and in the school-room, where that will 
begins its first developments; there are laid the foundation of na- 
tional and individual greatness or destruction. There early in- 
structions are received, which become the centre* and life of subse- 
quent action of heart and mind. The fear of the bayonet may 
put down the mob, till the mob become strong enough to put down 
the law. And when it has achieved this, it will turn its suicidal 
hand' upon itself. - 

We require, then, all that parents can do; all that schools anil 
colleges can do, to train the young to the sternest principles of vir- 
tue; to the highest efforts of intellectual energy. But the majori- 
ty, under afty circumstances, must be limited in -intelligence. The 
stronger, therefore, the reason, that profound knowledge should be 
extended to as many as possible, so that by intermixture in socie* 
ty with those of circumscribed acquisitions — their knowledge may 
become diffused — their habits of investigation, and their integrity 
by such intercourse, be worked into the minds of the mass, and 
become a part of their thoughts and mode of action. The attain* 
tnents of well balanced minds exert great influence over those 
less fortunate, and the greaterthe number of the well-educated, the 
wider will be the reach of sound reasoning and correct principles 
of conduct, 

The distinction* between the means and the end is a vital con- 
sideration. The parental roof, pecuniary aid, literary instruction, 
academic institutions are but means. These may exist; and yet 
the character of society still be imperfect. Education itself is out 
a means of achieving an end; and that end is the moral aiTd intel- 
lectual perfection . of man. 

The great sources, .whence the character of individuals fs 
formed, may be considered under three general heads; — 1st, in 
relation to parents; 3d, to the books read at home and at sehool, in 
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reference to mental and moral discipline; 3d, to the character and 
•cope of literary Institutions. Upon each of -these, we shall make 
a few remarks. 

1st In .relation to parents:— No expression is more frequently 
used by them, than, that, they are anxious to give their children a 

E>d education; it is the only fortune which they will be able to 
ve them. The sincerity of the declaration cannot admit of a 
doubt But what do they mean by a good education? Does it 
consist in reading, writing, and arithmetic? or, in knowing a few 
problems in astronomy? or, in a knowledge of a few places upon 
the surface of the earth? or, in dancing, or music? Unfortunate- 
ly, in general, nothing more is meant;— and the highest gratifica- 
tion of most parents is to have it said, that their children have 
bright minds; that they are intellectual,, and making laudable pro- 
gress in learning. This merely intellectual education constitutes the 
all in all of their wishes. But we conceive, that'tfeis is an error 
of enormous magnitude. We hold that intellectual and moral 
education should go hand in hand; that they should never be sepa-. 
rated; that they should commence together the moment the human 
being is capable of taking cognizance of things. It is on this 
rock, that the hopes of many an anxious parent are wrecked. 
High intellectual attainments may e*ist with great depravity of 
heart: so too, great moral* excellence is often found in those who.se 
powers of understanding are not, or, are but partially, developed. 
Among the virtuous, there can be no doubt in their choice, be- 
tween enlargement of knowledge and corruptness of heart,— be- 
tween circumscribed mind and rporal integrity. The noblest 
heights, however, of moral excellence can only be obtained, where 
the mental energies have received the proper cultivation. Unless 
the judgment, and reasoning powers.are correctly disciplined, the 
decisions of the moral sense will often be wavering and wrong, 
and the consequences of actions be viewed through a false medi- 
um. "To neglect the culture of the mind, under the belief, that it 
js unnecessary to worth of character, is to act on a very incorrect 
principle.' If the moral sense, is fairly analysed, it will appear 
that it is, in part, founded upon the exercise of the intellectual 
powers, and that in a great variety- of instances, it implies their 
operation. As long as we give ' the judgment the supremacy 
among them, and cultivate the rest with a view. to it, we need not 
fear that we shall injure the moral culture of the mind." 

Philanthropic and rational beings desire to see every individual 
happy, and each one is aiming to attain it through some channel 
which he has marked out for himself;, and yet it is tod often for- 
gotten, that by the very constitution of our nature, happiness is- 
made to depend more upon a proper regulation of the affections 
and dispositions than upon the most refined and exalted state of 
the intellectual powers. With the same integrity of heart, he 
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will be the happier being and more useful member of society, 
whose mind has received the proper cultivation. " Such a man 
is not liable to be ensnared by. the follies and vices around him, 
and he will be best able to understand the evidence of important 
truths, which do no£ lie within the reach of mere sense, and he 
will best perceive their application, and how they* are to be em- 
ployed for the improvement of. himself and others." 

It is a mistake to suppose that the moral culture of the mind is i 
of no consequence to its intellectual. The progress of the mind 
itself in literary and scientific knowledge, and still more 'in the 
development of its various faculties, depends touch upon its dispo- 
sitions. Well regulated affections afford powerful motives to, use 
all the means necessary to enlarge and strengthen the understand- 
ing; as, on. the other hand, ill-disciplined affections are positive 
hindrances in th.e way of solid intellectual advancement. Pride, 
self-gratification and obstinacy act. as great drawbacks, even upon 
the progress of those who feel an inclination to enter into the 
fields of science, and above all, thwart the exertions of those who 
are endeavoring to promote their moral and intellectual interest 
." But the discipline of the affections not only tends to bring into 
exercise the powers most* important to the right conduct of life, 
but urges the mental in the choice of their pursuits." And it may 
be remarked,, that Newton, Locke, Boyle, and many, others, whose 
minds were under strict moral regulation, rank highest in physi- 
cal aaad ethical science; and much of their power and comprehen- 
sion may be attributed to the proper training of their affections. 
It has been observed by Miss Edge worth, that some people have 
a notion, that the understanding and the heart are not to be .educa- 
ted at the same time; but the very reverse of this is true; neither 
can be brought to any perfection, unless both be cultivated together. 

In moral we induct religious education. All who acknowledge 
the authority of the Gospel, must know that religious' principles . 
and religious affections constitute an essential part, if not all of 
moral excellence. The principles of action which Christianity 
inculcates,, give stability and refinement to human nature, and it 
cannot be denied, that they should hold in every parent's mind, a 
high place in the education of his children. — We believe in no 
moral codes founded on mere human reason. . There is but one 
true God, and one true Bible: and if happiness here and here* 
after is worth obtaining, let that Bible be the guide of life; let its 
words be struck deep into children's hearts. 

These we hold, are strong and obvious considerations which 
ought to have due weight with all rational beings, and we think 
that " the mere man of the world must allow, that, parent* who 
believe that they and their children are destined to exist in a future 
state, and that the habits and principles we form iere, have a de- 
cided influence upon our condition here and in the world to come, 
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would act -irrationally, if they Bid not use flieir utmost endeavors 
to give to. their children such principles and habits as would secure 
to them here an approving conscience, and an interest .in % future 
existence." We -consider k, therefore, the solemn duty of every 
parent, while he urges his offspring forward in 'intellectual 
pursuits, not to neglect the cultivation of their moral affections. 

We* have said, it is a great error to cultivate- the mind and ne- 
glect the heart And yet, it is unfortunately the case, that mind 
claims the* ascendancy in the thoughts arid wishes of most parents. 
Whjris this so? , We ask the question of all; because all are con- 
cerned in the immeasurable extent of mind and soul daily coming 
ihUrexistence. Why is mind gi?en, if it bfe not for great ends and 
glorious exaltation?— or, shall we adopt the degrading idea, that it 
is only a higher order of animal' instinct which enables human 
beings to revel in vice in proportion to the quantity and intensity 
of its power? Rationality disclaims it; religion revolts at it. But 
is not the mass of mind educated, as if it were soon to flit into 
nqthingness? Let* the moral and intellectual condition of the 
world 'answer. Our sons are the sport of their passions, and our 
daughters, — those beings who exercise unbounded' influence over 
the feelings and happiness of our sex, are too often Jtaught to view 
themselves, not what God* intended them to be, "but as meteors, 
which glare for a moment on astonished vision,- — as bright, as 
evanescent * . " 

The great body of the people see there i$ something . wrong. 
Hence the cry is raised,- give us good education j give us able in- 
.structers.. But here lies not the exclusive remedy. The error 
lies deeper ttfan in incapable educators. We fear it lies much 
nearer home; in early life; in the initial training of children. But, 
when able teachers are found, do 'parents perform their duties? 
Do they firmly and energetically co-operate hot only with the 
teachers, but between themselves, in order to stimulate intellectual 
exertion, and implant" moral virtue in their children's minds? It 
is too apt to be the ease, that the time and circumstances for doing 
these things; are neglected, and parents see, 'when .if is too late, 
the pledges of their affection, walking . in the broad road to des- 
truction. All that can reasonably be hoped in such cases, is re/or- 
mation; and the history of human life exhibits the sad fact, that 
where depravity has set its seal for any length of time, reforma- 
tion is apt to come in the form on!y,6f a death-bed repentance. 

Do we say then, too much, when we assert, that the immense 
wreck of mind; of happiness; of the moral affections Which we see 
on all sides; — the misery and degradation, which stare us in the 
face,^-are mostly owing to the mismanagement or neglect of hu- 
man beings in the incipient stages of their existence.* We think not 
All who have lived to an extended period of years, and seen the 
world as it is — human life and action as they are; — know, as a 
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general result, that those who have been early and properly im- 
bued with the great truths of that glorious legacy of God,— the 
Bibje; — whose moral organization has been properly tempered 
while the. intellectual received due attention, are better and hap- 
pier, and more useful citizens than* those who have been sufieted 
to grow up under the action and indulgence of their wayward and . 
violent passions. It is in varn to expect a growth of moral virtues 
and actions, unless care has been taken to prepare the soil. It is 
a mistake; an titter mistake, to suppose that neglected mind and 
heart will, of themselves, ripen into greatness and goodness. Give 
the young their own way, till manhood has stamped the full force 
of habit, and gratified sensualism has erased or weakened the coun- 
sels of the moral sense, and mark, — such youth; — such men are 
candidates for misery and public ignominy. 

All know what sort of men spoiled children make. Dissolute 
in their manners, they soon squander what property their parents 
may have left them, in a manner useless to {he community and des- 
tructive to themselves. This is a consequent result of lax attention to 
moral discipline. Were parents to take the proper advantage which 
nature intended,- of the absolute dependence x>f their children on 
therri in the first years of their lives, two great and useful conse- 
quences would follow, one a habit of submission to their authors 
ty; the other,. that of submission to the laws of the social compact 
The habit of submission to parental authority, leads to self-govern- 
ment; a habit more powerful over conduct than any code of laws* 
It is the surest guard over virtue. To prevent evil, we must com- 
mence aright; and strengthen the power of this self-authority in 
the outset of life. Wittibut this, youth and manhood float on, .a 
sea filled with rocks and quicksands, and no beacon-light to guide 
them. But taught to yield to the decisions of conscience and Tea- 
son, tjiey' are. able to resist every temptation. No wealth; — no 
power;-^no fatne can compensate for depravity of heart, or, make 
it buoyant, while it in gnawed by the workings of guilt, and sees 
in every human countenance, the expression of its own degradation. 

Without self-government; — without morals and a mind formed 
by splid knowledge, what is the career of those who claim, before 
they -have arrived at the years of maturity, the. prerogative of act- 
ing Tor themselves? Observe in answer, "the multitudes of 
beardless youth assuming the airs of manhood, and practising 
vices, to obtain a title to the appellation of men. The present age 
abounds with such examples. ' These are the unhappy objects of 
neglected moral training, and whom their friends allowed to go 
unrestrained. Their emaciated looks inform the spectator, that a 
secret canker has preyed on the flower of their youth. Their 
words, their deeds, their actions, all combine in proving, that they 
are far advanced in vice, and have been familiarly acquainted with 
its consequent miseries. The years which succeed a vain, a wick- 
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ed, and most wretched youth, are often spent in nursing a rained 
fortune and a shattered constitution." 

" A most fatal mistake is made by parents of all classes in the 
present age. Many ofthem seem to think vice and irregularity, 
the marks of genius and spirit in boys, and that innocence, modes- 
- ty, submission to superiors, amplication to study, and every thing 
laudable, are the signs of stupidity. They often smile at the tricks 
of a vicious youth, and even seeni pleased with boyish profligacy, 
It thence happens, that their children often prove a scourge to 
them, and that they feel that sting, which, to use Shakespeare's 
expression, is sharper than a serpent's tooth; — the sting inflicted 
by a thankless, an immoral, an ignorant, an extravagant, and an 
infidel child." 

We come how to the second part of our remarks, — the charac- 
ter of the reading, to "which the young give their attention. And 
we lay it down as a truth, that the reading taste of a community 
is but' the reflected image of the books read and studied ;-r-of the 
system of intellectual and moral discipline to which the mind has 
been subjected at home and at school. Those works, most in ac- 
cordance with mental and moral habits, will be most eagerly 
sought and perused by those who are fond of reading. If mind 
has been educated properly; if it has been led to delight in sub- 
stantial knowledge, it will not seek trifling books to pass away its 
leisure hours. It will not lay Bacon aside for Fielding; Johnson 
for James; Milton for Moore, the Bible for Volney. 
• If we estimate the state of education as it is, from its tenden- 
cies on minds and morals, and from the complexion of the general 
literature of the day, we think it will be allowed, that there is 
some radical error; some poison lurking which has been over- 
looked. All must know the cast of the gceat -mass of Volumes 
pouring daily from the press. With few exceptiog*, th^ afre not 
didactic; they are not calculated te instruct, nor to bring man 
nearer to the perfection of whicfhhe is susceptible," and into closer 
alliance with his Creator. They are made to amuse and to sell; to 
corrupt taste and vitiate morals. Novels and romances and 
licentious poems find a ready sale. Publishers run little risk in 
bringing* before the public, some fairy tale, or, the adventures of 
some miscreant;— some Eugene Aram or some fair Rosamond, 
drawn by some vigorous but tainted mind.. This is well known 
and deeply regretted by those who desire to see a healthy and 
manly literature. The libraries of the young are filled With works 
of thisclass; th*y are their companions; and the hours which they 
ought to devote to serious reflection and the accumulation of solid 
materials for thought, are passed without benefit, in. poring over 
pages, which, in many cases, are transcripts of the mere dreams 
of some way ward fancy. Public taste as well as sentiment, already 
feel the consequences of books addressed to the passions of our 
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animal nature. The writings of Bulwer, of Byron, of Moore, 
and their servile followers, hare had their full weight upon the 
rising generation. We acknowledge the brightness of their ge- 
nius and the energy of their writings; but, what avails the intel- 
lectual refinement, received from these; or any other works of 
powerful intellect, if morals are corrupted through the same chan- 
nels, and the best feelings of the heart are prostrated and para* 
lyzed! — What then, can arrest the progress of such a literature ? 
and the growing taste for that literature, which is every where 
manifest? Cannot manly and energetic education, at home and in 
the academic hall, be brought to bear upon this subject ? If ever 
anion of action was required to check an evil of great magnitude, 
it is upon this point, and at this time. No individuals, even in 
whom the moral . feelings are blunted, were they to reflect, could 
stand silent and inactive, and see in their children, the seeds of 
vice budding, and receiving stimuli to their growth from impro- 
per sources; Mind is too sacred;— too god -like a gift, to be suf- 
fered to be turned loose upon its own wild energies, and by its 
-contagious influence carry desolation into the immense mass of 
intellect destined to an immortality of happiness or misery. 

It cannot be denied, that the character of the reading which 
occupies the attention of the mass of young people, is not of the 
right kind; and it cannot be doubted, that books may prove as 
fatal to purity of principle, as -the company of the vicious and 
abandoned. Examples are too numerous not to be noticed by all. 
We see in the- history of Revolutionary France, the effects of such 
writers as theVoltaires, the Rosseaus, the Volney sand the Diderots. 
It was licentious books; books of light reading; of fiction; of phi- 
losophic religion, that made France one vast charnel house; that 
prepared the way for the decree of the French Convention, that 
"Death was an eternal sleep;" that we perish and are forgotten 
like the brute creation! — The signs of our. own times are porten- 
tous. — Heaven avert the blow from our young and happy coun- 
try. No nation, if true to the cause of Christianity and sci- 
ence, ever raised upon itself the hand of destruction. 

It concerns the national character, that a healthy and manly 
taste he cultivated; it concerns the national literature. If public 
taste be vitiated by the press, — the press must pander to its appe- 
tites. We must have a trifling and licentious literature. The 
songs of the Troubadours will be back upon us. Flagitious reason- 
ing and sensual descriptions will usurp the place of every thing 
sound in philosophy and lovely in religion. 

" It k no slander, but common-place truth to say, that this age 
is not an age of deep, strong, thorough thinking. Of profound 
study there is great impatience. Calm anasolemn inquiry is 
rare. The mind of this generation is restive, feverish, impas- 
sioned, and consequently prone to reckless radicalism.. The ven- 
5 
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arable locks of antiquity, whitened with the frost of nearly six 
thousand winters, have been torn off by some ruthless hand, and 
childhood has. been emboldened to say — go, thou art useless." And 
we attribute this condition of mind, to the most powerful of all 
moral agents now in full operation, — the nature and- object of the 
education of the- age. The cause and the effect are visibly asso- 
ciated. 

It is a peculiar trait in the human character to leap from one 
extreme to another.. Formerly, in order to obtain eminence in 
science, it was deemed requisite to labor long, and constantly. It 
was judged too, that, if we desire to have sound public morals, 
deep attention must be given to human beings in the initial staged 
of life. But with the mass of people, these opinions seem to have 
lost their truth. And yet, the general shout is education ;-r-give 
us light, — while the great source from which it is to aome, is 
slightly noticed. But the shout must be vain, so long as education 
is laid on a narrow, weak and unsound foundation. The maxim, 
that labor is the price of knowledge, and virtue of happiness, is as 
true now as it was in the days of old. -. Opinions may change, but 
mental and moral laws, never. Minds, that look to lofty ex- 
cellence, must do now what the minds of the illustrious dead have 
done in all ages,- — study, think, investigate, — not occasionally, but 
constantly and intensely. But how -is it, in this restless, ransack- 
ing age? The stern decisions of old time; of hoary headed wis- 
dom, are too hard; too laborious. Ease and simplicity are the 
order of the day. Every science and every art must be measured 
by the square and line, and beyond theic bounds, mind need not 
penetrate. Every thing must be brought down to the level of the 
most ordinary intellect; within the compass of a nut-shelL Sci- 
ence comes in the changing form of Proteus; it must be stripped 
of its difficulties; it must be popular. Mathematics must be 
brought down from its lofty pedestal, and made to prattle in the 
language of children. Abridgments and explanations and conver- 
sations without end, rise upon the labors of Euclid, Playfair, and 
La Place, and the physical sciences come in for their share of sim- 
plification and popularity. Old Euler, and Bonnyeastle'a Alge- 
bra must give place to those adapted in the language of authors, 
u to young ladies' intellect," and the clear reasoning of the Alex- 
andrian Mathematician yield precedence to some child's Lessons 
in Geometry. In this mechanical ag;e, as it has been called, the 
helps to learning are multiplying so fast, that it is to be feared, the. 
young will abandon all efforts to help themselves. Those who 
know from experience, know well, how apt the mind is to take up. 
with the shadow of the thing, instead of the thing itself. We * 
need not books nor^systems which are remotely, if not directly,, 
calculated to foster that pernicious propensity more strongly. 
They render the mode of obtaining- knowledge so easy, as to 
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reduce it to a mechanical instead of an intellectual employment 
They are fatal to solid thqught and to radical attainments; 

It appears to us, that the present age is suffering its zeal in the 
cause of education to outstrip its judgment The wisdom of by- 
gone days seems to be of little weight " But the study and ex- 
perience of several thousand years have not been entirely in vain. 
They ha ve developed facts and -established principles in education, 
which must be practically recognized in all successful attempts to 
improve the human race. Hence, wise men are slow to embrace 
new doctrines, and are prompt to reject those subversive of well 
established principles; nor are they in haste to reduce theories to 
practice not well sustained by the experience of past time." And 
on no subject ought there to be exercised more caution and thought 
than upon the system of education in general use, and above all, 
when a national one is under consideration. 

It is often asked, has not the present age an advantage over the 
ancients in the means of acquiring knowledge? And the inquiry 
is made in such a* manner as to lead to the inference, that because 
the means exist, the merit of the age must at least* be equal to that 
of any particular era of olden tii*ne» But there is a wide difference 
between the means and the actual result What they wanted m 
these, they made up by steady, well directed labor. If we sur- 
pass them in physical science, they are at least equal to us in all 
that pertains to the training of the mind. It would, in truth, be 
strange, were we not their superiors in some respects, inasmuch, 
as we have before, us, the knowledge which has been accumulating 
since the time the Chaldean astronomers formed the stars into 
constellations, and the Argonauts traversed the unknown waters 
of the Euxine. In moral excellence, too, they exhibit names of 
illustrious note, and if we surpass them in examples of this nature, 
it may be attributed to the christian light and (expanded science 
under which .we live. 

If the ancients rose to eminence in matters of mind by constant 
application and the perusal of solid authors, it is no less true of 
the ages immediately subsequent upon the revival of learning. 
Books then were few, and difficult of access, but there were schol- 
ars, who, in the accuracy and extent of their knowledge, have not 
been equalled in any succeeding period. The conquests obtained 
in the regions of learning at that time, were obtained with difficul- 
ty; but a degree of. force was acquired and exercised in the con- 
flict which extended and secured the subjugated domain. In those 
days, there were no translations, of the Greek and Roman writers; 
no short and royal roads to knowledge. The spirit which the 
study of* the classics brought forth, extended itself to science* 
Genius . without collateral helps and without tools, drawing upon 
its own resources, created new apparatus; and made new and glo- 
rious discoveries. Such were Copernicus and Galileo, Kepler 
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and Bacon: Such, top, were Newton, and Boyle, and Huygens, 
and our own Franklin, who, though they lived when books were 
more abundant, carried to their task the same spirit, of laborious 
study and patient investigation. And this must be the case with 
every individual who looks to eminence in .literary and scientific 
acquisitions. 

Of what advantage, then, to youth, is the multitude of books, 
unless a judicious choice is made, and they are properly used ? Of 
what use are Academical Institutions, unless the minds of students, 
pent up within, are subjected to a vigorous discipline, and nour- 
ished by a manly literature?— rAs one of the people, w.e wish to 
see a change* come over the spirit of our Literary Institutions in 
these respects, and a total renovation in the general literature of 
the day. 

With these remarks, we pass to the third division of our sub- 
ject, the object of the higher places of academical learning. These 
we think, ought to combine the advantages of intellectual pursuits 
with practical science. It is in this field, that the present age dif- 
fers from all that have preceded it 

Immediately subsequent upon the dark ages, it was the object 
of the nobles to keep the common' people in ignorance, and of the 
monarch to keep both an subjection. Their united aim was to 
smother learning. When, however, it awoke from its long sleep, 
the first schools that arose were for the clergy; those for legal stu- 
dents soon followed, and these ware ultimately extended to Letters 
which were confined to the privileged orders... The course of 
studies in these institutions was adapted to the condition of society; 
and, the great mass of the people, was excluded from the means 
of acquiring knowledge, universities and Colleges took their 
rise from these, and the course of studies intended for the founda- 
tion of the learned' professions, has continued to the present day. 
Oxford and Cambridge, Which date their origin from the middle 
ages, were the immediate models of the American Colleges and 
higher places of learning. 

As admirable as the course of studies in the English and Ameri- 
can Institutions of the higher order, may be, — yet we conceive 
there is a very prominent defect in their object and organization* 
Their character is too exclusive, admitting no students, except 
they are properly prepared in classical literature, and rendering it 
compulsory to prosecute the Latin and Greek languages to a much 
greater extent No separate departments exist, to which those 
seeking knowledge in any particular, art or science can be admit- 
ted. If we consider, that the main support of .our government 
lies in the solid knowledge of the people, it must be allowed, that 
this organization is inadequate to the end to be attained. It has 
followed, that a large portion of society has been cut off from the 
advantages of the higher pursuit* in knowledge, and that there is 
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constantly kept up a wide chasm between professional men and 
.the great body of the people. "An amazing extent of common 
sense and intellectual power, provided by nature for the develop- 
ment of the resources of our country, have thus been depressed in 
the pursuits of successful industry, and prevented from their full 
usefulness to the public welfare." This must be the case so long 
as colleges,, with some few exceptions, remain constituted as they 
are, and our private academies and common schools confine their 
course of instruction to the barely necessary branches of knowl- . 
edge. There is a vast and unoccupied space between the oommoft 
school system and the college course, ami the charactef of our 
government as well as the wants, of the people, will ultimately 
render It requisite, that either the public and private schools raise 
their standard of literary and scientific study, or, the colleges 
organize on a plan that' will admit students to the prosecution ef 
any individual: branch of learning. 

The organization of colleges and higher schools ougbt to be of 
such .a nature as to offer every advantage to those desirous of ex- 
tending their knowledge in any one department The nature of 
our government demands that every avenue to science and litera- 
ture should be opened; — to the poor as well as the rich. On the 
continent of. Europe, except, in some states, while the few are ad- 
mitted to walk at large in the fields of learning, the many are 
destined to remain uneducated and inactive. The idea of the 
adaptation of the arts and sciences to the improvement and happi- 
ness to the. common people, has not yet taken a foot-hold in that 
region. " They have not the middle class which constitutes the. 
great body of our society, and we have not the two extremes of 
the a A»£A and the low, which form the mass of theirs." If their 
present arrangements are favorable to* their monarch ial institu- 
tions, they are not those that are suited to -the genius of our repob-* 
lie. We hold a rank incomparably pre-eminent in general intel- 
ligence and productive industry, and this is the distinguishing fea- 
ture between them and us, and the natural result from the differ- 
ence of their and our institutions. 

The wants of our country seem to demand an* organization of the 
higher places of learning, so that hot only those designee! for any 
of the learned professions, may prosecute the study of the Lan- 
guages, Mathematics and Philosophy, but also those intended for 
merchants, architects, civil engineers, manufacturers; etc, may re- 
sort thither with, equal privileges and equal advantages. We 
would have the intellectual and practical combined. But while 
we speak of Institutions, so arranged as to admit all conditions to 
an equal pursuit of the sciences, without especial and compulsory 
attention to the classics, let us not be understood, that we speak 
disparagingly, or think lightly of Greek and" Roman literature, or, 
that the time employed in their acquisition, is time unprofitable 
spent We, mean nothing of the kind. « We esteem classical 
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learning as one of the most pare and elevating pursuits in which 
mind can be engaged. He who would imbibe a lofty spirit of 
generous -and heroic virtue, a true and ardent love of civil and 
religious liberty; a refined taste;* a well ordered intellect, and a 
free exercise of the combined graces and strength of oratorical lan- 
guage, let him drink deep and long at the fountain of Greek and 
Roman literature." 

While we urge an organization of academical and collegiate 
Institutions on this plan, let not those of our own city be forgot- 
ten. Woodward and Cincinnati Colleges,* which sprang into 
existence through individual and public bounty, and have been 
warmed into vigor by the professional talent thai superintends and 
directs them, were the first, or among the first, to lead the way in 
opening the doors of these sanctuaries of learning, so long closed 
upon the great body of -the people. Nor must we forget our pri- 
vate and public schools; the former ranking in* excellence and 
range of literary acquisition with those of the highest order in 
our country; and the latter, springing from the wisdom .and gen- 
erosity of the citizens, and directed by the efficient energy of patri- 
otic trustees and directors, co-operating with judicious educators of 
their own choice, in advancing them* still- higher in scope and 
merit. -As citizens of the West, we exult in the bright and grow- 
ing prospect before us;— in the growth of a system of education 
unequalled in its object and bearing. What educator would not 
feel encouraged ? What wonder that our Institutions of learning 
flourish, when we see such interest manifested, as we see this day, 
in this assembly, composed of the rich and the poor; the young and 
the old; the mechanic, the merchant, the physician, the lawyer, 
the divine, the educator, the Trustee and the Director of Schools, 
all united in a yearjy jubilee to aid and accelerate, by their coun- 
'tenance and counsels, the great and sacred cause of Education. 

But in all our efforts; — add under all* organizations of schools 
and colleges, there is one object, which ought never to be lost sight 
of ;— we mean the fear of God. " Our government and all our 
civil Institutions are founded on the Christian: Religion. Intel- 
lectual' and moral training mutually aid and should accompany 
each other. The principles of justice and rectitude in this life, 
are best implanted in the youthful mind by teaching it the great 
truth, that there is a day of accountability in the life -to come, and 
before Him who .sees our secret acts and knows our hidden 
thoughts.. Fixed impressions from lessons of early piety and 
preeepts of virtue aided by maternal affection, mingle in all the 
workings of the human heart, and amidst the pursuits, the strifes 
and seductions of the world, will become the guide and pole-star 
of actions in after, fife.*' ' ■ m 

• Since our remarks were written, we are-informed that several colleges fn the West have re- 
??if£- olpg * fl J zed on tne P*»» ab °ve suggested. Among these, the Miami University at Oxford, 
!£J2! W t*Al oar ctel * en » fi> r H" excellence, the South Hanover Institution, in Indiana, etc W 
•re rery glad to see places <rf learning.or this character, springing Into existence. ^^ 



THE 'MORAL INFLUENCE OF 'REWARDS, 

IN A SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, FOUNDED UPON THE 

DOCTRINE OF THE WO?D OF GOD. 

BV REV. S. W. LYND. 

That great and excellent man, whom all regard as ".the Father 
of his country" in his farewell address, expresses his conviction ' 
that religion is essential to the sapport of national morality and 
prosperity. He says — " Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensa- 
ble supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patri- 
otism, who would' labor to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought .to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it be simply asked, where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if. the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments of 
investigation in the courts of justice? And let utf with caution 
indulge .the supposition, that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure; reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle." 

I presume that this whole assembly is prepared to adopt most 
cordially the sentiments. of this distinguished man. The religion 
of the Bible is the great safe-guard of our political institutions* 
Let the principles of the Bible influence the mass of the commu- 
nity, and we -shall, continue to be a free, prosperous, and happy 
nation.. * . " 

The chief design of the Bible is to form moral character, and to 
subserve the best interests of men through their entire existence* 
Its principles should therefore be connected with every system of 
mental improvement. They should be introduced into every 
place of . instruction, on the earth. No person should be consid- 
ered properly educated, • whose moral faculties have hot been 
trained by these principles. Every feature of public instruction 
which is not conformed to them, should be abandoned. 

It is not my design, however, to speak of the importance of 
the Bible in our halls of instruction. That was ably exhibited on 
a former occasion. I have selected as the subject of this intro- 
ductory lecture-r-Me moral influence of rewards in a system 
oj education, founded upon the doctrine of the Wordcf Ood. 
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I use the term reward here in the obvious, ordinary sense, i.e. 
a recompense for something good performed. Not every thing 
good which we receive, can be called a reward. Suppose two men 
are desirous of obtaining an office, for which one i? much better 
. qualified than the other; and the' place. is awarded to him who is 
best qualified. The one who is seleeted receives a benefit l , not a 
reward. Rewards and punishments always pre-suppose' some- 
thing that is voluntarily done well or ill. 

I take it for granted that a system of rewards and punishments 
is necessary to efficient government. The laws of our physical 
organization involve such a system. He who regards these laws 
is rewarded by a healthy, sound action of the body, while he who 
puts them at defiance, is punished with sickness, pain, and an en- 
feebled constitution. Rewards and punishments are among the 
essential elements of a peaceful and prosperous community. They 
occupy an important place in the moral government of God. 

The Bible clearly teaches the doctrine of reward. Moses 
chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. * He considered reproach 
for Christ's sake greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt t 
The reason assigned- is, that he had respect unto the recompense 
of reward. '■ David declared, " Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous." Retribution was constantly held up by the. prophets. 
u If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land: 
but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured by the sword : for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it" Our Lord and his apostles 
constantly exhibited this principle in the divine government 
Paul says, " Be that cometh to God, must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewdrder of all them that diligently seek him." 

But upon what principle does reward proceed in the Bible? It 
is uniformly the reward of moral character^ Every man is 
to be finally judged according to this character. The reward of 
the believer is proportioned to his faithfulness. God never 
confers his promised blessings upon any person, according to the 
talents which he possesses, but according to the moral improve- 
ment of his talents: He does not say to ariy of his followers, 
u Well done, good and successful" but " Well done, good and 
faithful servant " This position may be illustrated by two of 
the parables delivered by our Lord. In the one case, a rich man 
going into a distant country ; committed to his servants different 
sums of money. To one, five talents; to anotltei*, two. When he 
returned and called them to an account, hie found" that they had 
made an equal improvement, each having doubled his deposit 
The reward conferred on each was equal. His commendation of 
each was upon the principle of faithfulness. u Well done, good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will mak,e thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of 
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thy Lord." In the other case, a rich man departing for a distant 
land, committed an equal sum of money to each of ten servants, 
and commanded them to occupy till'he returned. These servant* 
made a' different improvement of their capital. One gained ten 
.pounds, and another five. They were therefore rewarded diffen- 
ently. One received authority over ten cities, and the othef over 
five cities; but both were rewarded upon the principle ot faith- 
fulness. This is particularly stated in relation to the one who 
had gained ten pounds. " Well, thou good servant, because thou 
hast been faithful in a very little, have thou authority over tea 
cities.? We may therefore, regard it as an established principle 
in the divine government, that he will reward every man, not so 
much according to the talents he possesses, as according to his 
fidelity in improving them. 

The wisdom of this system must be apparent to every reflect- 
ing mind. If reward were placed upon the foundation of talent, 
or of superior attainments resulting from superior talent, the mind 
would be diverted from the essential constituents of moral char- 
acter, and would regard adventitious circumstances *as forming the 
basis of divine favor. This would naturally excite the envy of the 
•human heart against those whose talents, were of a higher order. 
But when reward is based upon moral merits there is no room 
for. envy. Great talents in this case only increase the responsi- 
bility of the person who possesses them. They neither form 
moral character, nor change.it: and a person of small talents will 
not on that account be undervalued. All may reach a high moral 
character, and a felicitous destiny, who faithfully improve the trust 
committed to their charge. The influence of this system is en- 
couraging and animating. It is decidedly good in relation to the 
forming of character. 

Now if it be granted that every system of instruction should 
have regard to the training of the moral faculties, to the forma- 
tion of moral character, and that the principles of the Bible are the 
great principles by which this character is to be moulded, — then 
the system of reward which the Bible furnishes, should constitute 
an important feature in the education of youth. The moral influ- 
ence of reward, founded upon the Word of God, should be brought 
to bear upon all our institutions of learning. Let me repeat the 
principle that the Bible uniformly teaches, the reward of moral 
merits This- is a point to which all our youth may arrive by 
industry and correct behavior; .but they cannot all possess the 
same grade of intellect, or be equally successful in the acquirement 
of knowledge, during the hurried term of collegiate instruction. 

- Here our plans of education are generally defective. They 
found the distinction of merit upon talent and acquirement^ in- 
stead of moral character. Through the whole course of academi- 
cal and college studies, our youth are carried onward by the inv- 
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poise of ambition. It is a fair race for the superiority of fame, 
from the starting point to the goal, and reminds us of the Olympic 
games, as described by the apostle Paul. " Know ye not, that 
they which run in a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize?" 
Happy would it be for society, if this principle of reward were 
confined to athletic exercises! The medal for superior attainment 
Adorns the breast of one. The first honor of the college pertains 
to one, and he, perhaps, the least moral of all. Could you- look 
into the heart, of that one; could you see the motions of the spirit 
in those who failed to grasp this honor; could you know- the feel- 
ings of parents and friends on both sides, you would probably see 
one of the grand causes that originate and perpetuate the disorders 
of society. I cannot but regard the distinction founded upon 
mental superiority as one of the most ruinous instrumentalities 
ever devised. 

But as this is a subject of no ordinary importance, and worthy 
of a thorough discussion, it will be necessary to be more definite 
in pointing out its evil consequences. 

1. It overlooks the arrangements of Divine Providence. 

The minds of some youth are not as easily developed as others. 
One of the most "celebrated physicians and surgeons of modern 
times, after having completed his medical cdurse under the most 
favorable circumstances, was regarded by his instructers and par- 
ticular friends, as a man of very ordinary mind and attainments. 
He fell, in their estimation, below mediocrity, and it was supposed 
that he never could rise to any eminence in the medical world. 
More than once, if I am rightly informed, he was refused .a degree. 
But nothing daunted, he went to Europe, and continued his 
studies in the best schools. Returning to his native country, he 
rose to a character in the medical profession, which it is the felicity 
of but few to attain. But examples are unnecessary to an observ- 
ant community, The facts are all around us, confirming the- po- 
sition, that some minds are not as early developed as others. To 
create a distinction, therefore, by any system of reward, which 
exalts the inferior over the superior intellect, because of the more 
rapid development of the former, is to overlook the arrangements 
of Divine Providence, and erect our tribunal in opposition to that 
of the infinite God. . 

Some youth excel in the power of memory, whose ability to 
originate trains of thought is exceedingly limited. By this faculty 
they acquire an apparent triumph, in the course of their* education, 
above minds of far more vigorous mould. They receive the 
honor which properly belongs to others, even upon the principle 
of rewarding intellectual merit 

In addition to this, many young persons have, perhaps consti- 
tutionally, a want of confidence in themselves. But from what- 
ever source it arises, their efforts to communicate thought become 
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paralyzed, and, in many instances, the entire equilibrium of the 
mind is gone in an instant Under these circumstances, the high- 
est intellect cannot arrive at the reward of merit for superior at- 
tainment This want of confidence may be conquered in aft$r 
life by habitual practice in one sphere of operation, and by ming- 
ling considerably in society. Some, on the contrary, have a con- 
fidence, frequently only another name for impudence, which 
enables them to appear to greater advantage than others who pos- 
sess more substantial knowledge. The reward which they receive 
is unjust, because it overlooks the arrangements of Divine Provi- 
dence. . * 

As far as my .observation extends, the manner in which educa- 
tion is frequently conducted, has a tendency to perpetuate this 
error. All pupils are not equally quick in their perceptions; and 
this may arise not from a want of intellect, but from a wide and 
powerful range of mind which traverses connections and results, 
before it is prepared to grasp a given proposition. In the mean 
.time, the student is hurried forward in' his class. The teacher 
proceeds onward according to his own well trained and accumula- 
ted perceptions, taking it for granted, that all his pupils are pre- 
pared to follow him, when some of them are not yet perfectly 
settled upon the preparatory steps. I have heard lectures on As- 
tronomy, Natural Philosophy, and other branches of science, 
delivered with great learning, which might as well have been 
uttered before a gallery of paintings as before a class of students, 
as to any permanent advantage which a class could derive from 
them. The number of honorable exceptions, however, is daily 
multiplying. 

2. If this system of reward overlooks the arrangements of Di- 
vine Providence, it must have, to a considerable extent, a wither- 
ing influence upon intellectual effort 

Let us suppose that the celebrated physician and surgeon to 
whose case I have referred, had suffered his mind to be influenced 
by his failure to obtain a degree at the time he expected it, what 
would have been its effect ? In all probability, he never would 
have made, another effort, and his invaluable services would have 
been lost to the world. Had he not been a man of uncommon firm- 
ness and perseverance, he would have yielded the point and sunk 
down under the conviction, that any further attempts would be 
useless. In nine cases out of ten, utter discouragement would 
have been the result It is to be remembered, too, that the matu- 
rity of manhood was in his favor. Had he been a mere boy, it is 
probable, he never would have overcome the discouragement 
But he labored with great perseverance, resolved to prostrate 
.every interposing obstacle, and as he labored, a mighty intellect 
began to develop, and he became great in. the midst of greatness. 
How many would have fallen where he rose. 
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Take a boy of his slow development of mind, and place before 
his ambition the reward of literary fame. Let him toil with ardor 
worthy of the highest honor, and fail in securing it, as the case 
supposes he wijl. Let the fact of* his mental inferiority be made 
to stand out prominent in the distribution of commencement hon- 
ors, so that he cannot possibly mistake the estimation in which his 
talents and proficiency are held by his instructers. Let this fact 
produce the impression upon his mind, that he is stupid, and it is 
not in human nature to resist discouragement. That bright gem 
which another system might have brought^out, and polished, and 
which might have excited the admiration of a world, is destined 
to remain buried, till the unveiling of the mortal part displays its 
glory to the gaze of angels. "* . 

Take for another illustration a young man wanting in confi- 
dence. Through the whole course of his education., he labors 
under this difficulty. Every step of his progress upon the system 
of intellectual reward, has a tendency to convince him, that he can 
never attain to the elevation of others in the school or the college. 
What must be the effect upon his mind? "What, but to increase 
his embarrassment, to paralyze his efforts, and to leave him, in 
conclusion, far in the rear of others. It is a fact hot to be con- 
cealed, that a considerable number of college students make no 
effort to obtain the first honor. In schools, but few comparatively 
think of obtaining the medal. They perceive, at an early stage, 
that disappointment would be the' result. It is certainly worthy 
of enquiry how far this may operate, in producing that indolence, 
and indifference to learning which characterize so many pupils. • 

In many instances the successful candidate himself will dweH 
with complacency upon his superiority of intellect, and, in future 
life, remit that industry and perseverance, without which the 
highest order of mind will ultimately become inefficient What 
is the fact in a multitude of instances? • Students have passed 
through their collegiate course with honor, and* then have supposed 
that their education was finished. No one need be surprised at 
this, who considers the motive by which they were impelled to 
gain literary eminence. Inflated with pride and vanity, they 
have looked with contempt on those beneath them in attainment 
Whereas, those who, during the same period, were not above me- 
diocrity in their class, have, by diligence and perseverance, over- 
taken the former, passed far beyond them, and ultimately reached 
the highest point of human attainment The reward of mental 
superiority is in the one case, injurious, and in th6 other, unjvst. 

Upon this system" of reward, many young persons of fine mind 
have not a fair opportunity furnished them to gain the highest 
honors. The class is hurried forward before they are -prepared in 
the understanding of first principles to accompany tbem with ad- 
vantage. Now, some minds are so constituted, that, if they cannot 
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thoroughly comprehend every- point as it is presented, they will 
not move onward at all. Their conviction is, that it is perfectly 
useless to make any effort in this rapid race for distinction. What 
must be the inevitable effect of this system upon their mental de- 
velopment and their moral' character ? It entirely perverts the 
great end of education, renders the place of instruction a hated 
place, and induces that indolence which attaches to- so many pu- 
pils. I believe that in many instances, instead of punishing the 
pupil for idleness, want of perception) and dislike to the school; 
the instruct tr should be punished. . • 

View, this system in any light whatever, and it will be seen to 
have, in- a great number of cases, a withering influence upon in- 
tellectual effort One of our most respected teachers in this city 
informed me, when I named to him the subject of this lecture, that 
on one occasion he promised a reward to the most successful can- 
didate in a particular branch of study. A little girl, a competitor 
in this contest, exerted all her strength, striving by incessant dili- 
gence and perseverance to secure the reward. She failadto suc- 
ceed. What was the consequence? For a considerable time after 
this failure, she was one of the most trifling pupils in the school. 

3. This system has a tendency to develop some of the worst 
passions'of human nature. 

It will be granted by all, that the most important season in hu- 
man existence, in which lasting impressions may be made upon 
the mind, is the season of youth. This is just as true in relation 
to moral principle, as it is in reference -to intellectual improve- 
ment This season once past, and the mind, pre-occupied by 
false principles, will resist any system of moral government that 
comes in conflict with its uncontrolled inclinations. Should a 
teacher by any action, by any plan of reward, excite the very pas- 
sions which the pupil has been taught to discipline by theory ,what 
influence would it have upon the mind of the pupil? What effect 
would the principle of fearing God, taught every day, have upon 
the mind of a youth whose parent should excite him to fight a 
duel, under the promise of a high reward, if he succeeded in killing 
his antagonist? - What if all the Trusteesand officers of all the 
schools and colleges in the land should pass him a vote of thanks 
for the honorable deed? 

If I understand the morality of the Bible, its design is to. ele- 
vate the affections, to fix them upon proper objects, to perpetuate 
in the heart the love of God and man, and to discountenance every 
exercise of them which degrades, or which alienates man from 
man, and from his Maker. Hence doctrine, precept, example and 
reward, are all adapted in the Bible to the accomplishment .of 
these ends. But of what use will it be to introduce into our 
schools and colleges, the morality of the Bible, as long as the prac- 
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tice of rewarding intellectual attainment continues? This system 
{o&tera vanity, pride, ambition, and envy. 

It excites vanity, or that self-complacency which we feel in the 
consciousness of being superior to others, Add to this, a contempt 
for those whom we consider our inferiors, and .it becomes pride; 
and pride necessarily grows out of this system. It cherishes in 
the Soul, ambition, the desire to obtain and increase this superi- 
ority. Ambition leads to discontent and envy, and connected 
with these, it is the most reckless, corrupt principle of the human 
heart It is the prime mover of rebellion against the government 
of God, afflicts its possessor with an unsatisfied craving fatal to 
happiness and virtue, and originates the most tremendous evils in 
society. The history of ambition is the history of cruelty, ind 
blood, and lamentation, and crushing empires. The progres- 
sive character of ambition is too well known to need illustration 
before this assembly. It is a raging flame that spreads with incon- 
ceivable rapidity,, until it becomes extinguished for want of. fuel. 
It is the breeze, rising into the storm, and in the devastations of 
the tornado, concluding its course of wrath. 

Nor are we to be informed, that the candidate for literary dis- 
tinction may exercise a spirit of ambition without danger to so- 
ciety. Who collected the materials and kindled the flame which 
burst in successive conflagrations upon the kingdom of France in 
her revolution? Men, who, by the pride of literary eminence, 
set themselves above the Bible; invented a system of immorality, 
which they falsely called philosophy; unhinged the faith of the 
nation in^the principles of the christian religion; and threw off the 
restraints of conscience and of the law of God. 

The heart of man is full of ambition. It needs a course of 
moral training which shall cotntrol.it to proper ends; But what is 
the influence of proposing reward to youth for rising superior to 
others in literary distinction? Is it not secretly and effectually 
cherishing a wrong spirit, a spirit of vanity, and pride, and am- 
bition? And can it be wise, or moral, or religious, to uphold such 
a system ? 

This principle of reward excites envy in the breast of the pupil, 
which often becomes an abiding passion, and leads him on to 
every means to accomplish the ruin of his rival. Anger and fury 
soon exhaust themselves, because they are too violent to be last- 
ing; but a life-time is too short to expend .the resources of enyy. 
How frequently has the candidate for intellectual honor felt as 
though he could' annihilate his rival? Or, to say the least, how 
often has he wished him dead, that there might be no obstacle be- 
tween him and the objeet of his ambition? A young man at col- 
lege is resolved to obtain .the first honor. He studies incessantly 
Bight- and day. He prostrates his health in the enterprize. But 
the decision of the Faculty announces his failure. The honor is 
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conferred on a more successful rival. What are his* views of the 
result? He believes that he deserved, the honor, that partiality- 
has operated to his prejudice, and that he has been unjustly treated. 
What are his feelings towards the faculty, and the successful can- 
didate? We pannot even approximate the fact And what is 4he 
issue as to his moral character? It has developed the strength of 
unholy passions, which hot even death itself may eradicate, and 
which, but for this system, might have been efficiently disciplined 
and subdued. It' is training the spirit to vice. 

This system is opposed to the design of God in revealing him- 
self to men; One prominent part of duty, as exhibited in the 
Bible* is to ldve our fellow creatures as ourselves, and thus to form 
a peaceful and holy community on earth. But this system tends 
to alienate man from man, as far as its influence goes. - 

It is important to distinguish between the reward of intellec- 
tual superiority, and the approbation of intellectual effort. 
The latter is connected with a moral influence upon character, the 
former leaves character out of sight. I will endeavor to illustrate 
my mean" ing. When Mr. West, who became one of the most dis- . 
tinguished painters of his age, was a little boy, he showed his 
mother a drawing which he had made. As an expression of her 
pleasure, she gave him a kiss, which, greatly delighted him, and 
increased his desire to proceed with his little pictures, because his 
mother was so much pleased with them. He frequently observed 
to his friends in subsequent life — "that this kiss made meet 
painter. 99 . That simple token of approbation kindled his desire 
to become a painter, while it tended to cherish a feeling of filial 
duty. But let us suppose that there had been a brother who made 
a similar effort, spent as long a time, at the work, too'k equal pains, 
in short, did the best' he could, and yet produced a very inferior 
drawing to that of his brother, and the mother had distinguished. 
one by giving him a kiss, and the other by a cold indifferent look, 
what would have been the effect? Every one is prepared to say, 
that the mother would have adopted the best possible course to 
alienate the affections of her child from herself and from his broth- 
er/ And can that which is wrong in parental government be 
right in the government of schools and colleges? Here is a case 
in which the inconsistence and error of . intellectual reward, dis- 
plays itself most glaringly and offensively. . 

The late Mr. Puller remarks — " It is a distinguishing property 
of the Bible, that all its precepts aim directly at the heart It 
never goes about to form the mere exterior of man. To merely 
external duties it is a stranger. It forms the lives of men no 
otherwise than by forming their dispositions. It never addresses 
itself to their vanity, selfishness, or any other corrupt propensi- 
ty. 99 But here is a system of reward that appeals directly to .the 
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selfishness and vanity of the human heart It tends to increase 
the influence of self-love, already too predominant 

I lay it down as a principle in morals, not to-be controverted, 
that no motive which appeals to the selfishness, vanity, or pride of 
the human heart, can be morally virtuous: for, if it be morally 
virtuous, then selfishness, vanity and pride are moral virtues. 
This principle is fully sustained by the Bible, as has been shown 
in the quotation from Mr. Fuller. If, then, I have succeeded in 
proving, or if it Is conceded, as I am persuaded it will be upon 
mature reflection, that the system of rewarding mental superiority 
furnishes a motive which directly appeals to these immoral pro- 
pensities, my argument is, established. Will any man at the pres- 
ent day, understanding these terms, maintain the affirmative, that 
selfishness, vanity, and pride are moral virtues? Will any one 
undertake to show that the Bible does address itself to these pro- 
pensities as a motive. to moral action? And will any one say that 
this system of reward does not appeal to these propensities? To 
what then does it appeal? To humility? or meekness? or benev- 
olence? or, in short, to any thing that can be regarded as a 
moral virtue? No; the system is wrong, decidedly wrong, and 
ought to be abandoned. 

It will be perceived that I treat this subject on the ground of 
high and holy principles; and whatever objection may arise upon 
the details, it cannot, in the least measure, affect the force of these 
principles. Every motive to excellence in every department, 
must t>e morally virtuous or morally vicious.' There can be no 
motives which possess not theoneorthe other of these characters. If 
we urge young men to make high, attainments in knowledge, that 
they may faithfully consecrate all their powers to the glory of God, 
and the good of mankind, we make- an appeal to their sense of 
duty, and their obligations to God as their final judge. He has 
•committed to them a mind which in all its developments must 
have respect primarily to these obligations. The faithful improve- 
ment "of talent upon this principle is morally virtuous. The re- 
ward lies with their Maker. As far as we reward pupils for at- 
tention, diligence, faithfulness, and correct deportment, we employ 
motive that is morally virtuous. All young persons have it in 
their power to receive the" reward, and if they do not, it is entirely 
their own fault It condemns them on the same principle that 
God condemns them, their own conscience being witness. 

But if we urge young persons to make high attainments in 
knowledge, that they may be superior to others, that they may 
occupy a high and honorable station in -society, and excite them to 
this result, by rewarding intellectual superiority, the motive is not 
morally virtuous. No good can ultimately result from it It 
rewards for distinctions which are of no account in the sight of 
heaven* It exalts the most successful, and depresses the one who 
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fails, where the failure is not from any fault of his own; and his 
conscience testifies that he is punished upon a false and ynjust 
principle.. 

Whatever reputation may be awarded to knowledge, we should 
never lose sight of the fact, that the moral character is the most 
important part of all that pertains to man. This fa connected im- 
mediately with his eternal interests; and it is the duty of every 
one in. society to promote the eternal interests of his fellow man, 
as well as his own. The formation of moral character depends, 
in a great measure, as far- as instrumentality. is concerned, on the 
moral training received in the season of youth. While it is. a 
solemn obligation resting upon every parent to give this training 
to his children, teachers are not divested of responsibility, In 
order to accomplish this end, the principles and motives of the 
Bible must be instilled into the mind ; and especially the .funda- 
mental truth connected with the salvation of the soul thrtiugh a 
mediator. In addition to this, vicious propensities are to be eradi- 
cated. Pride, envy, malice, vanity and kindred vices must be 
subdued in their first motions, or they will acquire vigor by indul- 
gence. Let it also be observed, that example must harmonize 
with precept. Every course of instruction adopted, must embrace 
it as a friend and fellow laborer. It is found by experience, that 
when precept and example are at variance, the pupil inclines to 
the example. The most thorough induction into moral precepts 
may be rendered useless by exciting or cherishing the vicious pro- 
pensities of youth. In this view of the subject, it is worthy of ft 
serious consideration how far the system of rewarding pupils in a 
race for intellectual superiority, may influence their moral training. 

The impressions which are made upon the minds of young per- 
sons are generally o&a durable character. Every argument, there- 
fore, that may be employed to exhibit the advantages of. exciting 
youth to make high attainments in knowledge, by holding out the 
reward of intellectual superiority, is an argument in favor of form- 
ing a vicious habit. The motive presented becomes a ruling 
instrumentality. It becomes the main spring of aetion in subse- 
quent life. In. vain will you urge the politician, the lawyer, the 
physician, to attain to eminence upon the. ground of being useful, 
on the principle of glorifying God. This has been no part of his 
early training. . The food of his intellectual strength was an appeal 
to his vanity, his selfishness, his pride, his ambition. His charac- 
ter was ' formed under this influence. It has incorporated itself 
with his- intellectual existence. Solomon says, " Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it" But the reverse is equally true. Train up a child in 
the way he should not go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it 
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4. We are not 'to suppose, that the influence of this system is 
limited to a few college students. It is approved and 'extensively- 
practised. It is carried into families, and into the community. 
The influence is accumulating. It perverts the. judgment in rela- 
tion to the forming of right distinctions upon the subject of true 
merit 

-What is more natural than that the youth who has been taught 
to employ all his resources for*the purpose of gaining literary 
feme, should esteem this the highest point of all true eminence? 
You may give him precepf upon precept to convince him that the 
formation of moral character is the most important part of his edu- 
cation; but how is it possible for him to believe it, when the very 
highest reward- is appropriated to successful rivalship in knowl- 
edge? He does not believe a word of it. If he believes the tes- 
timony* he must abandon the practice. If he believes the teach- 
ing of the practice, he must despise the precepts of his inst met- 
ers. It is not the power of moral character which he is taught 
to appreciate by this course, but the power of [knowledge. And 
has not this idea pervaded the community at large? Is not this 
system calculated to foster the pride of intellect, and to give a 
prominency to learning which does not justly belong to it? Is it 
not adapted to promote an almost universal impression that will 
ultimately be our ruin as a nation, if God prevent not? What is 
more common, and yet, what is more indefinite', than the prevail- 
ing motto, " knowledge is power ?'/ The influence of language, 
and especially the language of unmodified, confirmed maxims, in 
Controlling the judgments ef men, and imposing upon successive 
generations, is but little understood, even by the intelligent of .the 
community. The bearing of that single oft-repeated motto; upon 
the whole circle of -intellectual and moral enterprize, we shall pro- 
bably never be able to appreciate. .It is not hazarding much to 
say, that it has been associated in the minds of many with the 
idea of virtuous moral action. Hence, we are so frequently re- 
minded, that the principal .reason why the Grecian republic did 
not stand, was, because the power which knowledge confers upon 
its possessor, was not equalized among the whole mass of the body 
politic: and we are warned that the glories which how blaze around 
our free institutions, will go out in everlasting darkness, unless 
the great mass of the people be enlightened. It is admitted, that 
ft healthful moral sentiment is usually associated with this public 
enlightening; but who does not perceive that it is merely subor- 
dinate? The grand, the controlling idea is .the power of knowl- 
edge. No one who has made accurate observations can fail to per- 
ceive, that popular intelligence has been cherished as .the princi- 
pal bulwark of our political existence. 

Knowledge throughout the mass of the community has an im- 
portant place in the preservation of our free institutions;' but how- 
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ever widely diffused, however accumulated, it is not the most im- 
portant Here lies the error. The maxim that, knowledge is 
power, has operated imperceptibly upon the minds of men, and so 
has (he system of intellectual reward, until education has become 
the idol at Whose shrine they worship. It reminds us of the 
uproar at Ephesus, when for the spacer of two hours, the people 
cried out — " Great is Diana of the Ephesians" "Knowledge 
is power } — knowledge ds power" — has rolled over the earth as 
the voice of mighty thuhderings. I grant that knowledge is 
power, but it may be power for woe as well as for weal. The 
greatest enemy to the happiness of the world is a being of giganr 
tic 4 and highly cultivated intellect — a being of higher order than 
ourselves, but filled with almost infinite malevolence. What 
would be his terrific, destroying influence, were he omniscient? 

We must change or modify our motto. We must abandon the 
system of reward for intellectual superiority. We must educate 
the noblest part of human nature, the moral faculties; educate 
them upon the ^principles of God's word, and abandon every sys- 
tem which infringes upon these principles, or tends to exalt the 
power of knowledge above that of moral character. Whenever 
the motives exhibited in the Bible become the main-springs of 
human action, then, and not till then, will society be purified, free 
institutions be rendered permanent, and knowledge contribute to 
the happiness of man. Let the controlling impression be formed 
in the' mind, that the Bible is power , that moral character is 
power: let the principles of the Bible be laid at the foundation of 
the edifice of knowledge, and it will be an edifice which neither 
time nor revolution can undermine, — the glory of the nations, the 
joy of the whole earth. - 



THE EXPEDIENCY OF ADOPTING COMMON SCHOOL EDUCA- 
. TION TO THE ENTIRE WANTS OF THE COMMUNITY. 

BY SAMUEL LEWIS. 

Fellow Laborers in the Cause of Edutation: — The constant- 
ly rolling wheel of Time has brought us together at another annual 
meeting, with another year's experience, and all the constantly in- 
creasing causes of encouragement to incite us to urge onward the 
great work that has caused our meeting. 

But how changed is the prospect before us/ and how much 
ground has been travelled over since we first met! Pardon me, if 
a moment is taken to .contemplate it. You well know the doubts 
and fears that filled the minds and hearts of most of those who 
organized this institution ;— how much there was to contend with; 
with what caution it was necessary to take every step; — how un- 
certain it was, whether public opinion would sustain the great 
cause of general education ; — insomuch, that some even prophesied 
that the public would oppose, rather than favor the great project 
Yet Providence has so overruled every influence, that the ques- 
tions which at first were doubtful, are now settled; — public opin- 
ion, so much feared, has vindicated itself, and proved that it was 
better than the fears of the timid supposed it to be. It does not 
now remain to be discussed, whether common schools shall be 
regulated by the' same rules, and possess the same advantages as 
our best private schools; — whether moral instruction is to be made 
a part of the system of education;— whether public opinion is in 
favor of general education; etc. etc.; these and other matters, that, 
in reference to this institution, may be called elementary, are now 
settled, and* to meet the expectation of the public, we are now 
called 4 , upon to discuss the expediency of adapting common school 
instruction to the entire wants of the community. 

This address is designed to take the place of a report that I was 
requested to prepare, " on the expediency of making the course of 
instruction in common schools so ample and various as to meet the 
wants of all classes of citizens." The subject is stated rather too 
indefinitely; and we take the liberty, therefore, of substituting 
public schools for common schools; and, without intending to 
limit the course practically, we shall consider the expediency of 
making the course of instruction in public schools sufficiently ex- 
tensive to include all that is now taught in the best English schools; 
such as a thorough knowledge of the different branches of practi- 
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cal Mathematics, and enough of the Languages to prepare young 
men to enter college, including also the branches of female educa- 
tion peculiar to. that sex, and moral instruction, or the proper cul- 
tivation of the affections. This course is more jextensive than has 
been .allowed to the greater part of our business or professional 
men; it will meet the entire wants of at least nineteen-twentieths 
of the community, and for present purposes, may he considered 
sufficiently general. 

In order that this scheme may be expedient, it must be practi- 
cable; and it will be proper first to consider its practicability. 

la all the Western States, public opinion • gives tone to legisla- 
tion. Legislation must provide public instruction for all; and to 
ensure such prevision, the legislature must possess constitutional 
power, and be supported by the voice of the majority of the peo- 
ple. The question of power is settled in most of the States. 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Mississippi and Alabama, all 
have express provisions in their constitutions, requiring their legis- 
latures to enact laws for the support and encouragement of educa- 
tion. Illinois is included in the territory over which the celebra- 
ted ordinance of 1787 extended, which makes the same provision: 
besides, she, as well as Kentucky, possesses a vast amount of 
school lands that must be made the subject of legislation; and both 
have exercised the power so frequently, that it may be considered 
as established in all the Western States. 

The former .being conceded, the question of public opinion next 
arises; for we state it as a maxim, admitted in all its force, that it 
would be worse than useless to- attempt the passage and enforce- 
ment of a law, however salutary, against public sentiment It may 
be difficult to fix on any rule by which to determine how popular 
this cause is, with the great democracy of numbers; but so far as 
any known rule can be brought to bear affirmatively, it will be 
found favorable. There is, indeed, in many places, an apathy, and 
in some instances pervading whole States, that at first view, would 
seem to contradict this assertion ; but on a closer observation, it 
will be found that the apathy exists more on account of a general 
agreement of opinion in favor of the principle, than from any con- 
siderable opposition to it For some years it was thought by good 
men, that the whole labor of making public provision for educa- 
tion must rest on a few enlightened philanthropists, and that pub- 
lic opinion was adverse to it. This sentiment seemed to paralyze 
the energies of our public men. More recently, however, several 
of the States, of which Pennsylvania deserves to be particularly 
mentioned, have broken ground, and ventured to present to the 
people more enlarged plans. To- these, no. man of any considera- 
ble influence, either public or private, was avowedly opposed, so 
far as he was concerned; but many trembled, lest it would alarm 
the public, and expose the whole system to popular opposition. 
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But we venture the. assertion, that the most popular legislative en- 
actments on this subject, have been those that have gone the far- 
thest in elevating and perfecting the system. Nor do we believe 
that aspirants to popular favor in any of the middle or western 
States, would venture to «ome before the people, as opposed to 
what we generally call public or common schools. Much differ- 
ence of opinion, we know, exists as to the details of systems; but 
on the general proposition, we here state, that with a very .general 
acquaintance in one State, and with many persons in other States, 
and: after travelling more than eight hundred miles in the current 
year, expressly on this business, and conversing with men of all 
classes in almost every situation of life, in such a manner as to get 
at the sentiments of those with whom we conversed, we have 
found but a single man opposed to public and general provision 
for education. . Public opinion, then, is in favor of the measure, 
and. the legislative bodies possess the necessary constitutional 
power; — so far then, it is practicable. But one other, and as great 
if not greater difficulty exists, viz: the showing how such a meas- 
ure can be put into practical operation. It will be found that 
little or. no actual difficulty need exist in the city or country, in 
regulating and supporting common schools under the present sys- 
tems in some States, with slight modifications. 

The plan of small districts obtains in Ohio, and most probably 
will in all the States where the territory is divided into ranges and 
townships. Each township- of six miles square, is made a corpo- 
rate town; and for convenience, attends to its own. business in this 
as in other matters. In some other States, each town forms a dis- 
trict, which is sub-divided into what is called sub-districts. Now 
the custom is/to make these districts or sub-districts small enough 
to require but one, or at most, two teachers. This brings a school- 
house in the western country, where 4he lands are all fit for culti- 
vation, convenient for all the neighbors; so that in hardly any case 
with the townships tolerably settled, will the scholar be required 
to walk more than a mile, or a mile and a half, and in most cases 
much less than a mile; for, allowing a school-house in the centre of 
each two miles square, there would be but nine in a township, and 
this would bring nine-tenths within less than a mile; whereas, in 
many cases, there are from twelve to fifteen districts in a township, 
and for convenience, there must be always as many as nine. But to 
sustain a school in each of these districts, competent to furnish all 
the instruction that I have named, would be unnecssarily expen- 
sive. A school or schools in each, competent to furnish reading, 
writing, geography, grammar and -arithmetic, and the peculiar 
branches of female education, would meet the requirements, of 
four-fifths of the people in the district, and this much must, under 
the present systems, so far as States have adopted systems, be pro- 
vided, as fast as proper organization can be produced. On the 
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question, whether these districts or common schools shall be pro- 
vided so as to meet and supply the wants of all the children that 
will avail themselves thereof, there can be but one answer. I need 
not make an argument to prove a point not disputed. 

The district schools in this State, in some shape, furnish three- 
fourths of all the. instruction in the State, but there are in almost 
every district, more or less of those, who wish to prosecute their 
studies farther, and must either go from home, or* forego their 
wishes altogether. There must, then, be some other arrangements; 
and in order to meet the wants of these individuals, we must estab- 
lish a school of a higher order in each township; it may be called 
a township high-school, or by any other name. Taking the six 
miles square, and establishing near the centre, this institution, you 
bring two-thirds of all the youth within less than two miles of it, 
and, with the exception of perhaps, in some townships, three or 
four families, the whole number is within less than three miles — 
the average walk perhaps a mile and a half. And let it be borne 
in minii, that the youth, before they go to this department, will 
have attained the age of from 10 to 18 years, and be fully able to 
take the walk; but if the distance bean objection, so arrange it as 
to have a high-school* within every four or five miles square, 
though the centre of each township would seem the molt natural 
and appropriate situation. This plan would be practicable in every 
township, where a majority of the voters desiring it, should, by 
vote, raise the proper funds; and this arrangement would meet the 
entire wants of the people, according to the definition I have giv- 
en. The expense would form no objection; for, let it be borne in 
mind, that it is admitted on all hands, that the districts are to be sup- 
plied according to this plan* The additional expense would be, 
first, the building of the central school-house, or academy, or high- 
school, or whatever you please to call it; and. this item could 
almost always be 1 raised by subscription, as also the lot for that 
purpose. But if it were hot "raised by subscription, (which is cer- 
tainly not the most equal method,) a very light tax would meet 
the expense. After the building is erected, as many teachers must 
be employed, as would be required, to teach all who seek admit- 
tance, provided they have first passed an examination, and are 
found sufficiently instructed in those branches that are taught in 
the district schools. 

I have thus, I think, showp how it may be practicable to pro- 
vide this public instruction for district and high-schools; and shall 
endeavor to show the advantages, as arguments in favor of the 
proposed scheme. 

1. This will, in fact, place the means of education sufficiently 
within the reach of every child in the several States; no one then, 
need be destitute of education, sufficient at least, to make him 
useful. 
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2. It will have the effect of developing an immense amount of 
native talent, of great use to the country, but which would other- 
wise remain unknown and unused; and while large sums are an- 
nually expended to develop the hidden treasures that lie-in the 
bowels of the earth, is it less worth a nation's pride to devote 
some share of attention to those means that will bring to view, and 
animate into life those *vast and unlimited powers of mind, which 
lie buried in all our townships, unconscious of their own energies? 
Who can tell how many philosophers, astronomers, chemists and 
eminent men, in all the different sciences, would be found in the 
next generation of our farmers, mechanics, and of all other pro- 
fessions and occupations, and to what high state of improvement 
all the agricultural as well as mechanical and scientific occupations 
and professions would be carried, if those are thus educated, who 
are to fill them? 

3. It will be an immense saving of expense. . The common 
district schools being, as we said, provided, the citizens of every 
township will have more or less private academies to furnish the 
proper amount of learning required for the learned professions, or 
for entering college; and these private schools do now in some 
townships, and must finally in all, cost more than to have a good 
institution, with sufficient rooms and teachers. We have not' time 
to exhibit the calculations in dollars and cents; or we could prove 
this point by arithmetic. . 

4. Such a public school would possess advantages over a pri- 
vate academy. It would in almost every instance have a well 
furnished library, good philosophical apparatus, and all the aids 
necessary to illustrate the different branches of science: The cost 
of these would not be great, and one set would answer for several 
hundred scholars, as Well as for a. small class. Private, academies 
do not, and would not have these advantages; but for public 
schools, where all citizens would be benefitted alike, they would 
be procured as they were needed. Again, the advantages of a 
division of labor among teachers cannot, except in large cities, be 
realized on any other plan; and this of itself saves twenty-five per 
cent, in expense, while the instruction is more accurate. Such a 
school would generally produce a township library and lyceum^ 
with public lectures; it would beget and cherish a love of science 
in the places where science ought to dwell, and where the benefits 
of science could be made practically useful. They would become 
the depository of all minerals and geological specimens, where 
natural history would be studied with very great advantage, and 
every part of the whole system would form so many links in a 
strong chain, that would bind our children to their country and 
her institutions. This high-school would re-act upon the district 
schools, aiid being itself a model or standard superior to all other* 
in the township, would promote a healthy spirit and action among 
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school officer* 'add teacher* around;— There Would invariably be 
formed literary societies, developing and improving, the- powers of 
the young, and furnishing a useful mode of spending the leisure, 
that is now, for Want. thereof, too frequently spent in vicious indul- 
gences. . 

5. This would meet the views of the wealthy, and thus interest 
them in the general cause of education. They now sometimes 
complain, that they get no good of all their taxes for schools, be- 
cause the district schools do not go far enough; and that notwith- 
standing, they have, after all, to send their children to other 
schools, to prepare them for business or college. Go to the pre- 
paratory schools of aay of your colleges, -and see them crowded 
with boys, that are totally unfit to leave the guardian; watchful 
care of: parents. Inquire why these are sent from home at this 
tender age, and you will be told, they have no schools hear home/ 
Thus the father pays more for one year's .tuition in a preparatory 
department, at college, from home, in the shape of board, washing, 
mejujing, room-rent, etc.; than on the plan I have named, it would . 
cost to' prepare all his sons for college, or for any of the learned 
professions. Now it is. well known, that .three-fourths of Chose 
who go to«college, never graduate; or for some cause, they leave 
long before they. acq*u;re as much learnings as would be furnished 
by the high-school at home,, on this plan. Fof the sake of justice, 
as well as the permanent prosperity *of the' schools, it will be found 
indispensable; to -make public provision for such institutions as will 
interest all classes; and this can only be done -on the principle of 
adapting -public institutions to public wants. You must educate the 
yotfng together, until the age arrives when the most lasting friend- 
ships are formed* A very few; may object to sending to a free 
school with all classes of children: Pride has much to do, even 
in our republican country; but when -it becomes fashionable* • and* 
when the expense is made, surfi that they* can feel .it, (for no man 
feels his'school-taxf now), these objects will be operated upon by a 
feeling that always .goes with pride, and is generally stronger, (I 
mean self-interest). They will then consult their own interest, and 
suffer their children to- enjoy the same advantages as others, and 
upon the.same terms. * ' > •' 

I- may not have said, enough in reference to district schools; Let 
it be distinctly understood, that I would not divert from these any 
of their stopport; let them be improved, and made the best schools 
in the country' for -all the branches there taught, and let every dis* 
trie* have proper female instruction -as well as male, to meet the 
Wftnts of/emaies! * \ " 

One objection that m%ht be urged against the plan of township 
* high-schools, is that of expense. On another Occasion, and with 
more tiriie, t would go into this calculation; but for the present, I 
state the faet* that it would be a. saving of expense, 
8 
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It is. proper to guard myself against the charge' of laying a plan 
to supercede private teachers. The private as well as public 
teachers with whom I am acquainted, I am proud to claim lor my 
personal friends, without an exception r — nor would I do aught to 
interfere with the rights of either. None of them receive. now, 
more than a sufficient compensation, and few even that; — but 
should the time come when our public schools shall be so good 
and so numerous, as to meet the entire demands of the .communi- 
ty, they will command the services of all the teachers at fair sala- 
. ries; and there are few who could stand an examination^ that would 
not prefer, a place in a well regulated public institution, in prefer- 
ence to the precarious and .hard-earned salary which they now re- 
ceive, Which, if pecuniary reasons only were consulted, they would 
long sinee have abandoned. " Nothing * but .a love of teaching 
would, under the past and. present circumstances, retain a man of 
talents long in the profession. Private schools may, and probably 
wilt, always be kept, but the utmost good feelings*' ought to be 
cherished between the teachers of both; and when once a sufficient 
public provision is made, it will of course elevate the business of 
teaching into a lucrative and honorable profession. 

There is one argument in favor of perfecting public schools. 
It is this: — In almost ajl the States termed Western, there is avast 
amount of school lands and funds. They are, however, Of them- 
selves insufficient generally, t# effect any important general results; 
but with an additional provision, in. some cases small, in others 
larger, the full benefits. of existing funds and endowments could 
be fully realized; and unless the whole population, rich and ..poor, 
can be made to feel interested in public school endowments, I need 
not tell their fate*; — read the history of English charities, as found 
in Lord Brougham's investigation, for the fate of Ours. 
• If a little more time had been allowed I could have compiled a 
mass of statistical facts,*that -would have aided us in making up a 
correct/opinion onthe subject; but travelling, as I ha*e been,' for 
several months,- in the discharge of official duties, bo time- has been 
allowed for this, or in fact, to do "any thing like justice to the im- 
portant subject proposed. We'must therefore conclude, by a few 
generar remarks. Patriots in every part of the world have looked 
to these States with . hope and fear. Here the experiment of a 
nation governed by its own laws, and officers of its own selection,- 
has been, and is now making oh the most favorable terms.- If we 
cannot succeed, no nation can; and if we can succeed another half 
century with our institutions unimpaired, all nations can; and in 
that case, there is little doubt but all nations will. If we fail, no 
patriot hand will again unfurl the standard of liberty during tbe 
present or the ensuing century. The failure of France has caused 
a retrograde movement in the cause of liberty in Europe, of more 
than one hundred years. .. 
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• Again, it- is bow admitted, that no nation can bafree and remain 
so, unless the whole people are .intelligent and moral, in other 
words, have a good*, gound, Christian education; for let it he re- 
membered that we are a Christian people, as well as a- republican 
people, and the principles of the former must support the latter. 
This kind of education, in our country, (where parents are so * in- 
tent on making money}, must to a great extent, be obtained at 
school. 

We now state it as a fact proved by all history and experience, 
that private schools will never hereafter, as they have never here- 
tofore, supplied the wants of the\public in regard to education; 
and if aAy man doubts this question, let him examine the state Of 

* education in every country, and we venture to predict, that he 
will find no place where the'whole people are educated, unless*it 
is by public provision. It is therefore useless to argue against all 
ihe experience of past and present times; theories will not con- 
trovert facts. It is only by -making public provision for educa- 
tion that this beautiful system of government with all its advanta- 
ges in possession and in prospective, can be sustained. Knowl- 
edge is power, and by some it. will be obtained. It is therefore 
expedient, because -it is in the highest Sense patriotic to educate 
the whole people; for proof of this, let us refer to the opinions of 
Washington, and from him down, including almost, every promi- 
nent statesman* all of whom concur, in the general sentiment, that 
whatever else we may do, we cannot succeed without this. It is 
pihiianthropic, and so proved* because it is advocated by every 
man who lays the* smallest claim to philanthropy, from Benjamin 
Franklin down/. It accords fully with Christianity, and is so 
proved by the concurrence of all christians of every denomina- 
tion, and especially by the warm advocacy of ministers of the^gos- 
pel. It is republican *s well as patriotic* Arid finally,' it is the 
deaire of the wise and goo'd of every .party, political and religious, 
in our land. • * , • * • • 

If, then, this project be, as we have said, practical, — if the legis- 
latures have constitutional power, — if pubhc opinion will sustain 
them in its exercise,— -if all the States have already .a vast amount 
of funds and property for this purpose, which wilt be lost if not 
thus used,— if it will secure* an efficient system for afl,-*-if it will 
vastly increase the mental powers of the people in every depart- 
ment, — *f it will be in the aggregate a saving of expense, — if in 
public schools thus regulated, the greatest improvement can be 
made,— if it would certainly secppe the co-operation of .both rich 
and poor, — -if it would secure the kind of instruction for both 

* male and female, that is adapted to our country i — if, from thagen- 
eral fertility of our soil, vte can always assign a proper portion of 
territory to a district or high-school,-*-!? our success as a nation is 
looked, to, and prayed for, by patriots all over the larid, and if that 
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is in » great measure- dependent on public instruction, and 
if no other plan has ever been found sufficient,— if patriotism, 
philanthropy, Christianity, civil and religious liberty, and the gen- 
eral happiness of all our people are in a great measure dependent 
on this system, (and all these and more are stated, and, we think, 
proved), what other arguments do you require in its favor ? We 
will' hot turn from the bright side of the picture, and paint the 
evil consequences of a neglect in this department, 'because we do 
not believe that it will be neglected much longer. The difficulty 
has been neglect, not opposition. Now the cry comes to lis from' 
every part of the State and from all the States, demanding more 
efficient organization, saying, a remove the great amount of ma- 
chinery in the laws, simplify them, make but few school officers,' 
make them responsible, pay them a" small compensation, and let 
them move onward." To this call we heartily respond; and 
looking down the prospective of a few years, we behold this great 
vaHey of sister States all dotted over with school-houses, and here 
and there, through every plain, tfce handsome academy rear its 
head and invite the youth from the surrounding country to drink 
the pure waters of learning, — and still more seldom, but sufficient 
for the purpose, the stately college dome rise, furnishing a still 
higher treat to those whose love' of learning, rather than of ease, 
will take shelter within its walls. That this will all take -place in 
a score of years, let no friend doubt If we begin to doubt, well 
may others. Rather let us move forward, with the .broad flagon 
which is inscribed all the motivesl have named, and the same 
Providence that has cleared our way hitherto, will»still lead us on 
to the consummation of all that we so heartily desire. But it 
must be remembered, this is a work that cannot be done without 
labor. Every man and woman has something to do.; and -however 
small that something may be, it is the concentration of all these 
humble efforts, that must lead us«to ultimate success. 



AN ADDRESS 
IN BEHALF OF THE MECHANICS' INSTITUTE* 

BY JOHN *. FOOTE. • 



The "Ohio Mechanic^ Institute" was. established in 18*8, 
and has continued eyer since that period, to ojflfer opportunities to 
the young men of our city* of acquiring a knowledge of those 
branches' of science which are not taught m our common schools. 
The higher mathematics, chemistry, and natural philosophy, par- 
ticularly*, have been, taught therje With much success; and some of 
our niost valuable scientific artisans, as well as some among the 
most accomplished teachers of our common schools have derived 
the best portion of their education from, this source. 

This Institute, however, being supported by voluntary contri- 
butions alone,, had, in consequence of the pressure of the .times, 
become embarrassed, and in danger of being obliged to suspend its 
operations. . The Directors, .therefore, were desirous that its claims 
to support and public patronage should be brought before the pub- 
lic; and they considered the annual meeting of the "College of 
Teachers" a .suitable time, and. that body, a proper tribunal, to de- 
cide on its nterits, connected with those of such institutions gen- 
erally.^ They therefore requested- that the following address (a 
part of which is a report of one of their committees,) might be 
delivered before them, and the opinion of the College publicly ex- 
pressed upon the subject. - 

It has been remarked by most o£ the philosophic travellers who 
have visited our country for the purpose- of observing the state of 
society and manners here, and seeing the influence of our peculiar 
form of government upon humim happiness, that the desire of 
wealthy*-that general characteristic of mankind, — is here, more 
strikingly developed and more generally exhibited in action and 
conversation," than hi any other country. This is said in refer- 
, ence to physical wealth— it refers to the mere love of money; and 
if it be 80, and if the maxim be true, that the love of money in- 
* creases' in proportion as money itself increases, then one-of the 

8U 
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first duties which we owe to our country and to our children, is to 
teach them that there are various kinds of wealth, and that their 
attention should not be exclusively devoted to, beeause their hap- 
piness will not be promoted by, an excessive devotion to the most 
gross and least intellectual of all kinds of wealth; but that its em- 
pire in their hearts, if it cannot, as probably, it ought not, be entire- 
ly subdued, may at least be divided; ... 

The terni wealth has been applied to all things which are desi- 
rable to man. And- in order to excite attention to proper objects, 
the patriot claims our labors for the benefit of the commonwealth; 
the statesman and political economist direct -our attention to the 
wealth of nations; our spiritual instructors exhort us to. lay up 
treasure in Heaven; and the most excellent and useful association 
under whose auspices We are now assembled, afe wisely and pa- 
triotically endeavoring to make their fellow-countrymen under- 
stand that knowledge is wealth. But the pursuit* and examples 
• of most ef those around us unfortunately ineulcate the doctrine 
that money' not only is wealth, but that it is more' valuable tjian 
treasure in Heaven, than scientific acquirements or fhe welfare of 
our country. T*he great obstacle in our way in opposing this false 
doctrine,, arises not from, the difficulty of persuading men to be- 
lieve that it is false, but from the' ease with which all admit it to 
be so, without discassion. Every one wishes that others would 
not be governed by such erroneous notions;. but as to himself, he 
goes on in his usual course, satisfied with having acknowledged 
the truth, without being influenced by it * 

Thai the real wealth of any nation consists chiefly in the knowl- 
edge possessed by its. sons, is manifest both from observation of 
the present state of various countries and from, history of the past 
Neither the. richest mines of the earth, nor the fertile soil, which, 
in a cliritate unequalled for salubrity, yields at the. same time the 
most valuable products of the tropical and the temperate regions, 
can redeem Mexico'from the worst evils of poverty, as long as her 
inhabitants continue to be distinguished chiefly by their ignorance. 

When the University and schools of Spain were the most emi- 
nent and flourishing in Europe, Spain was the richest country in 
the world. But when commerce and conquest poured, into her 
lap, with unexampled profusion, all the treasures of the gorgeous 
East, together with* the immense products of all the mines of the - 
Western world; and, at the same time, her institutions of learning 
began to decay, and the wealth of knowledge to.be neglected, she 
sunk by degrees to the state in which she now is, the poorest and 
most degraded of all the kingdoms of Europey although she pos- 
sesses a richer soil, a better climate, and greater facilities for com- 
merce, and mere of the means of increasing her physical Wealth, 
than any one of them. 
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When the Pilgrims landed upon the inhospitable rocks of New 
England/ their first care was for the preservation and extension 
of knowledge, civil and religious. Even the care of providing for 
their own subsistence seemed to be secondary to this .great object. 
And now, that sufficient time has elapsed to disclose the fruits of 
this course^ what result does it exhibit? By the aid of knowl- 
edge, the. very rigor and severity of New England '£ climate are 
compelled to minister to- the comforts and luxuries of its inhabi- 
tants. Her frozen waters are transported to the farthest East, to 
be exchanged for the riiSh silks, spices and drugs of that luxurious 
region. He* rough, frowning rocks, which seem to mock the 
husbandman, and guard the soil from all attempts- at cultivation, 
are wrought into materials for the splendid mansions of the rich, 
and transported to the various cities of our country, to be exchang- 
ed for materials for manufactures, which are to have their value 
increased by knowledge and labor ten fold, and again to be dis- 
tributed through the world, and again bring back those ceififorts 
and luxuries which her sterile soil and inhospitable climate refuse. 

Is there any cause for the superiority of England in wealth and 
power to so many nations more favorably situated for their acqui- 
sition, but the general diffusion of knowledge among the people? 
Is there any one* cause which has contributed so much to it, as the 
superior skill and science of her artisans and manufactures? And 
eould the onee flourishing regions of Egypt (1) and Barbary have 
been sunk to their present state of poverty and degradation, .but 
from their" ignorance? 

The weakness $md helplessness of man in comparison with other 
animals, in -respect to his merely -physical capacities, has often 
been the theme of remark and reflection. Without knowledge, he 
is the most helpless of beings; but with it', the most powerful. By 
the, aid of science, he has acquired an ascendency oyer every king- 
dom of nature, and like a conqueror, he compels those he has sub- 
dued, to. enlist in his service, and aid him in his progress to fur- 
ther and greater conquests. By the aid of science, he puts all 
nature to the question, and obtains* confession of her secret truths. 
He asks the beasts and they teach him ; the fowls of the air tell 
him, and the fishes of the sea. declare unto him. (2) He speaks to 
the earth, and her smiling flowers, her golden fruits and joyous 
harvests reply. The. mighty 'deep discloses her secrets at his com- 
mand, and the stars of -heaven present themselves to him, and re- 
ceive their names. He questions the regions of mid-air, and the 
rushing whirlwind and deep^tohed thunder give him instruction, 
and he iearns to rule the dreaded lightnings with a rod of iron. 
He harnesses the mighty winds to his car, and they transport him 
across the pathless ocean, to the most distant regions of the ea'rthu 
He imprisons the light elastic vapors, .and they submit to his rule 
and become his slaves, to perform his heaviest labors. And in his 
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onward career, he is even now engaged in the task of enslaving 
the most subtle and irresistible of all the instruments of nature, 
t and -subjecting it also to his wilL (3) And may we not hope that 
his march will still be onward, and inanimate nature be so com* 
pletely subdued, as .to be compelled to perform all the kborVof 
man; gind that a voluntary relinquishment of the labors of slaved 
with souls, may free the' land of freedom from tile foul stain by 
which it is degraded? • And not by sending abroad through the 
land the tempest -of crime and desolation, or the .whirlwind <rf 
revolution; but by the still small voice ofpure religion, aided by 
the labors of science directed to their legitimate end, the increase 
of human happiness. - . * ' "■ ' _* 

- The influence of the arts upon society, great as it is, ought to* be 
increased; and for. this purpose, it is important that a much larger 
portion of our artisjans should be men of science,— that they should 
possess a knowledge of those sciences, by which their peculiar 
pursuits are influenced, and also a degree of political knowledge 
beyond what has been usually taught in our schools.* 

The causp of civir freedom has in every age and country been 
promoted by the prosperity of the artisans and manufacturers, and 
all governments which have increased their own arbitrary power, 
and established a tyrannical system, "have found it necessary first 
to subdue and. banish thaft class of citizens. The deliverance of 
Europe from feudal oppression *was effected by the manufacturer! 
and mechanics. They built up cities, which became literally 
eities of refuge,, and which obtained by degrees a greater portion 
of civil freedom for themselves than.had 4 been previously enjoyed 
by their -nation, generally j and they tept alive a. love of 'liberty, 
and diffused it among t^eir countrymen. The 'revocation bf the 
Edict of Nantfe, which drove'the most valuable artisanslrom France, 
appeared to* remove all. opposition' to the march of despotic prin- 
ciples in the government; and this. event. marks the era of the 
downward course of that country in relation to freedom, The 
slavery of Spain was not achieved until the expulsion of the 
Moors drove from that kihgdoiti the greatest portion of its man*: 
facturing industry;* and the FJemings'eould Hot be subdued until 
their artisaps were driven abroad; . Under the* Henrys, the gov- 
ernment of England' was as arbitrary gmd tyrannical as that of any 
kingdom in Europe; but the artisans and .manufacturers driven 
from home by the events referred to, found refuge and encourage* 
tnent Jthere, and the progress*of. that equntry in the acquisition of 
civil freedom has been commensurate with the advance of hef 
manufacturing industry, and her manufactures have excelled those 
of any other country,- because more of her manufacturers have 
been scientific men. (4) 

In our <*ountry, every one. seems to 4>e -sufficiently aware of the 
importance of a general diffusion of knowledge to the preservation 
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of our national freedom and independence. The only question 
upon the subject appears to be in relation to the manner in which 
it is to be diffused, and the class who are to be enabled to obtain a 
knowledge of the higher branches of science. Whert the Chrie* 
tian religion was first established, one of its most striking pecu* 
liarities was, that it commenced by giving instruction to the 
poor. (5) Directed by infinite wisdom, its operations were com- 
menced at the lowest point in the scale of society — at the found** 
tion;— differing, in this respect from all the schools of philosophy 
which had ever before been established. The instructions ol all 
the heathen teachers of philosophy or morals were addressed ex* 
clusively to the higher classes of society — to the rich and power- 
ful. Their influence was never intended to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the great mass of mankind — to add to the happiness of the 
poor and ignorant, or to raise the lower classes of society to a con- 
dition in which it would be possible for them to obtain an ac- 
quaintance with the most valuable portion of scientific knowledges 
The influence of their schools was therefore limited and tempo- 
rary, as always has been, and ever will be, the case in every thing 
intended for the higher classes of society alone. The influence of 
Christianity, on the contrary, has been extending and increasing 
throughout all classes of men, and over the whole world. The 
first institutions of our country (as we have before remarked) Were 
those of Christianity and its natural and- necessary coadjutors, 
schools for the instruction of all the inhabitants in the rudiments 
of learning. The consequence has been, that we have advanced 
with unexampled rapidity in the career of civil and religious free- 
dom, and in general prosperity and happiness. It is not, howev- 
er, enough for us to have advanced in this career beyond other 
nations; it is our duty still to go onward towards the attainment 
of higher and still higher degrees of wisdom and virtue — to con- 
sider what we have already acquired, not as an end attained, but 
as a means of enabling us to go onward, increasing and extending 
our knowledge, and improving in all the characteristics that dig- 
nify our nature. Although the rudiments of knowledge are within 
the reach of every individual in our country, yet, as to the higher 
branches of science* we have imitated the heathen philosophers 
rather than the Christian Apostles, and made them accessible only 
to the rich. Within a few years past, the establishment of Lyce- 
ums and Mechanics' Institutes has laid the foundation of a system 
of instruction, which, if it can be carried on and perfected, will 
remedy this error, and give opportunities to every one to improve 
himself in any science to which his taste may direct him, or which 
his vocation in life may require him to learn, in order that he may 
attain excellence in it The "Ohio Mechanics' Institute" was 
established a few years since, for the purpose of enabling the poor 
to obtain a knowledge of those sciences which have hitherto been 
9 
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beyond their reach — for exciting a taste for more useful and 
higher pursuits among youthful artisans than those to which their 
hours of relaxation have generally been directed; and when that 
taste should be developed, of furnishing the means for its gratifi- 
cation; and further, of furnishing to all classes of our citizens a 
means of rational and instructive amusement, which might advan- 
tageously supercede some of the other modes of employing their 
leisure hours. And even with the languid support that has been 
given it, and the limited means it has possessed, much good has 
been done by it; some of those mechanics whose works (as I am 
informed by Dr. Locke) are admired by the most scientific men in 
Europe, have derived all their education from this source. The 
plan of this Institute was more extensive than any other of whieh 
we have any knowledge; and for a time, all the languages and all 
the sciences taught in any institution of learning in our country, 
were taught in it, — they were taught by the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the time and talents of truly patriotic men, who, although 
engaged during the day in the same laborious occupation, were 
willing to give up their hours of leisure to this praiseworthy ob- 
ject. The system of 'mutual instruction was also adopted, by 
which those who acquired knowledge, communicated to others 
who were following them in the same course. (6) The liberality 
of the late Mr. Garrard endowed the Institution with a splendid 
- philosophical apparatus; and the contributions of a few citizens 
supplied a tolerably good library. But for the ordinary annual 
expenses there is no reliance but the voluntary contributions of 
the citizens, who soon become weary of successive donations, how- 
ever small, for the same purpose. 

It is unfortunately a common error to suppose that none but the 
poor are interested in this institution — -that it is merely a charita- 
ble establishment, in which all the advantages are derived by those 
who receive its instructions, and that those who contribute to its 
support are their disinterested benefactors. The truth is, that 
those who shall maintain and support this institution, will, by so 
doing, be promoting their own and their, children's welfare, more 
effectually than by most of the toils and labors which they devote 
exclusively to their own benefit. For the statistics of crime in 
Europe and our country, prove that nothing is gained to public 
morals by merely teaching children to read and write. But if we 
ean inspire the wish and furnish the means of advancement in 
scientific acquirements, we remove them from the temptations to 
rice, and extinguish the love of dissipation. And those whose skill 
and talents would, without suitable instruction, have been employed 
in devices for the injury of society, will, with it, be turned to such 
objects as promote human happiness and lessen the labors and cares 
of mankind. 
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- The friends of this institution have been advised to leave it, and 
turn their attention to some other more popular and better sup* 
ported; but with such views as we have attempted to detail, it is 
impossible to abandon it, without making every possible effort in 
its behalf. It is true that they have suffered discouragements suf- 
ficient to justify the abandonment of it, (if any thing would justify 
the abandonment of so laudable an object,) but they will still look 
for the aid and encouragement which it is the interest of our citi- 
zens to bestow; and still hope that it may receive the attention and 
kid it deserves. On the score of patriotism alone, it ought to be 
supported; for to suffer it to decline and fall, would indicate an 
alarming decay of public virtue and love of country. It would be 
the commencement of a decline in morals, which it would be hard 
to arrest; and it would be one of the many indications which show 
when a people are ready to suffer their liberties to fall before the 
machinations of any demagogue who is ambitious of acquiring 
despotic tyranny. The course of all nations, if not upward and 
onward, is retrograde and downward. And it is not because some 
tyrant tramples upon the rights and liberties of his subjects, or 
some conqueror overruns and devastates nations, that they become 
sunk and degraded; it is because they become ignorant and vicious, 
and thus invite a tyrant's sway or the conqueror's march over 
them. The evils that we impute to certain wicked rulers, are not 
so much the vices of the individual sovereigns as those sovereigns 
are the- natural fruits of degradation of the people. The cruelties 
of a Nero, a Tiberius, or a Caligula, were but the exemplification 
of the character of the Romans of the age in which they lived. 
And the devastations caused by the ambition of an Alexander, a 
Timour, a Nadir Shah or Buonaparte, were the natural conse- 
quence of the state of society at the periods when they flourished. 
They were the fruits, which, like the deadly plants and poisonous 
furze of the dark, deep-shaded fens and swamps, will always spring 
up where the soil of the human* mind is not illumined by rays 
from Heaven — not warmed by beams from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and not prepared by culture and the implantation of the seed 
of knowledge for the production of the fruits of wisdom and virtue. 
We are top apt, in looking at distinguished characters and great 
events, to regard effects as causes, — to look upon the capital of the 
column as the foundation — at great men and rulers as the source 
of great events — instead of considering the people as the cause of 
the virtues or vices of their rulers— of their own misery or happi- 
ness. The production of a Buonaparte was the natural result of 
the state of the human mind in Europe during the French revo- 
lution, as a Washington was of that of the people of America at 
the commencement of ours. France could not possibly have 
raised up a Washington nor America a Buonaparte during the pe- 
riods of their respective revolutions. (7) Nor can any nation be 
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long governed by any rulers but such as are adapted to tbe char- 
acter of their people.. A degenerate and degraded people, if by 
chance they should have a virtuous sovereign, cannot long endure 
his sway, and an Alexander Severus must be' murdered to make 
room for a Maximin, a Gordian assassinated for the sake of a Phi* 
lip, and a Louis XVI. to make way for a Robespiere, a Danton, 
and a Marat 

A Nero and a Claudius are not the cause of the misery of the peo- 
ple over whom they rule, but the consequence of their vices and 
ignorance. (8) They area part of the punishment which national 
crimes always call down; and their history is only useful, when it 
serves as a warning to private individuals, that a portion of their 
highest duties is to contribute something,— each one according to 
his means-rrto render his countrymen too enlightened to be the 
Subjects of tyrants, or the tools or the victims of conquerors. No 
one can refuse his aid to the means of diffusing knowledge, and he 
innocent Above all, no one who can refuse to aid in supporting 
an acknowledged valuable and proved institution of learning, can 
deserve the appellation of a patriot or a philanthropist; and no 
city can suffer such an institution as the " Ohio Mechanics 9 Insti- 
tute" to perish for want of support, without deserving deep dis- 
grace. 
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1. When '* the learning of Egypt" was proverbial, it belonged to a partiealar 
body of "exclusive*," and was considered top precious to .be suffered to be within 
the reach of any except the very highest class of society: Under such custody, it 
is not surprising that it should have been lost. When all the learning of any 
country is in the possession of a select few, it generally shares tbe fate of a miser** 
estate, and falls into the hands of spendthrift heirs, and disappears, leaving its for* 
mer possessors in more hopeless ana helpless poverty, than if they never bad pos- 
sessed wealth. 

2. Job, xii. 7. 6. 

3. The application of electro-magnetism to practical uses as a motive power, 
has been successfully exhibited by two of tbe pupils of the Institute, Messrs. Wells 
and Shawk, whose experiments under the instructions of Dr. Locke, were com- 
menced probably as early as those of Mr. Davenport ; and although that gentleman 
has brought the results of his before the public earlier, yet we doubt whether be is 
entitled to move credit as an inventor than either Mr. Wells or Shawk. 

4» Perhaps there bave been more scientific men in France, who have devoted 
their attention to all the various departments of human industry io which science 
can be applied than in any other country; but in England there has been a much 
larger number of men who were practical mechanics and manufacturers,— depend- 
ent for their success in life, upon the correctness of their knowledge— who have de- 
voted themselves to the application of all scieutifa discoveries to the perfection of 
their own fabrics. 



5* M To the poor the gospel is preached." 
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The claaiei which are established in the Institute for the purpose of mutual 

antnropic pi 



instruction, — with the aid of tome of our valuable and philanthropic . 
teachers— exhibited sufficient exemplifications of the influence of a taste for scien- 
tific acquirements. To say of any young man that he belonged to one of the 
classes in the Institute, was to jtfve him a good character, without adding any 
thing further. The zeal with which the pupils pursued their studies, was such that 
it was generally more necessary to restrain them, — from a regard to their healthy- 
than to excite them to persevere; and their progress in the acquisition of snKd 
learning was such as to afford sufficient proof of the utility of institutions in which 
the pupils may be governed by their own taste in the choice of their studies. 

7. If the condition of the people of the United States in respect to mental cul- 
tivation at the period of their revolution, bad been similar to that of the people 
of Fiance at the saiu« period, General Charles Lee might have been the Buona- 
parte 
Americans 
among all classes, Lafayette might have been the Washingtoi 

8. The character of Henry VIII. of England was probably not so bad as that 
of George IV., but the English people knew too much at the time of the reign of 
the latter, to be burnt for heres) , or beheaded for lese-majesty. The former 
although naturally possessed of a pretty good character, became a most intoJera* 
ble tyrant; and the latter, although possessed of no one virtue, and almost every 
vice, was a tolerably good king. It shows a great increase of intelligence among 
the people of Great Britain, when such men as George IV. ami William IV^— 
who, if in private life could not have been made of any use whatever,— a ns w er e d 
very well for kings, They served to fill a, throne as well as better men, 




REPORT ON DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

B7 B. P. AYDELOTT, D. D. 

Professional Teachers must be found in every civilized commu- 
nity; their labors are absolutely* necessary to sustain such a state 
of society. Any community, however enlightened, would quick- 
ly revert to barbarism were its instructers removed; and upon the 
faithfulness with which they perform their duties, greatly depends 
the degree of elevation in knowledge and virtue to which the pub- 
lic mind can be brought 

Still there is a large field in the education of youth into which 
the teacher cannot enter. It naturally, and indeed by divine ap- 
pointment, falls into other hands. It belongs to the parent to 
meet the young immortal at his first entrance into life,— -to exer- 
cise an exclusive guardianship over him for the first few years of 
his advance, and indeed, at every future step, till the period of ma- 
turity, to bear a large part in the momentous process by which his 
nature is cultivated, and his character formed. And the success 
of the competent professional instructer, will always be propor- 
tionate to the parent's fidelity in his peculiar work. If domestic 
education be bad, public instruction can rarely correct its evils; 
but if it be well conducted, the labors of the teacher will be com- 
paratively easy, and his success almost certain. 

These considerations must shew the high value of domestic 
education, and give interest to every endeavor to ascertain its 
principles, and elevate its character. Hence your committee enter 
upon their work with mingled emotions of fear and pleasure, — 
pleasure^ because they cannot address an unconcerned audience; 
and fear., in view of their own slender capacities for so momen- 
tous a subject But they know that they have not begun the work 
in their own strength, and therefore they can, with a comfortable 
hope, look forward to the result 

In the remarks now to be offered, the object of domestic educa- 
tion will be regarded in the two periods of his course; first, that 
which precedes his attendance upon public instruction, and second- 
ly, that which embraces his scholastic career. 

I. First, then, let us consider the education of the child before 

HE GOES TO SCHOOL. 

The process of education, at all periods, naturally divides itself 
into three parts, — moral, intellectual and physical. By moral 
education, we mean the cultivation of right sentiments and con- 
duct, or as it is commonly called, the culture of the heart; intelleo- 
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tual education is the communication of knowledge, and the exer- 
cise of mental discipline; physical education embraces all those 
means and methods employed to preserve health and increase the 
vigor of the bodily system. It is under this three-fold view we 
now proceed to speak of the education of the -child before he is 
sent to school. And first of his — 

L . Moral education. When must this be commenced ? We 
have no hesitation in saying that it is impossible to begin it too 
soon. 

Every one who has had any experience in the management of 
children, knows that they can manifest evil dispositions long before 
they leave the nurse's arms. Now, he who can do wrong, may 
do right* Wc say, then, as sooYi as the child exhibits a capacity 
for that which is bad, let the parent begin to teach him that which' 
is good. Does the little one, for example, shew passion towards 
its attendants, or strike its fellow infant, or throw away its food, 
or play-things in a pet? Let it see in your looks and manner that 
you disapprove of its conduct; and, if need be, have recourse to 
something more impressive than looks and manner. A great deal 
may in this way be done towards the moral training of a child 
before it can walk alone, or speak a word. 

As *oon as it begins to talk, and can understand others, there are 
two or three first lessons which should be most carefully commu- 
nicated* 

One of these first lessons is a, strict adherence to truth. All 
experience confirms the declaration of the inspired writer concern- 
ing our sinful race — " they go astray as soon as they be born, 
speaking lies." There is a natural proneness to exaggeration, 
which, if not early checked, will run into a habit of wilful false- 
hood. And there is a constant tendency to suppress the truth, 
and misrepresent facts under the slightest temptation. Now, if 
this evil bias be not early checked, the child will be certain to 
grow up a liar. Give all-heed, then, to impress upon its opening 
mind, the duty and importance of telling the exact troth under 
every circumstance. Hence a fault, frankly confessed, should 
rax&ly , perhaps never, be punished. The testimony you thus give 
of your regard for truth, will* in most cases, more than obviate the 
ill consequences of impunity. 

Let the child be taught, also, in its earliest years, an exact hon- 
esty* 

The idea of property fcone of the first developed. The merest 
infant will quickly manifest a peculiar pleasure in that which he 
considers his own* and whatever he in any Way appropriates, he is 
apt to regard as such. The rattle, the stool, or a particular place 
at the fireside, he will retain with as much tenacity, and will con- 
tend for against other claimants with as deep a sense of wroiig, as 
the adult whose rights have been invaded. The sense of tneum 
and tuum, if not innate, is certainly very speedily acquired. As 
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the common law is said in respect to communities, to be that which 
. " hath been used, time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary; 9 '* so none can tell when he first got the idea*of 
property. He can recollect no period when he was without it 

But the selfishness of the heart is equally early in its exhibi- 
tions; — it is ever putting forth its endeavors to stretch the boun- 
daries of meum too far, and contract those of tuutn within the 
smallest possible limits. As base as the maxim is — " keep all 
you've got, and get all you can," — he must be but a novice in hu- 
man nature, who does not know that this maxim describes just one 
of those evils against the influence of which, childhood even in its 
earliest stages, must be specially guarded. We should carefully 
endeavor to impress upon the infant mind^the most scrupulous re- 
gard for the rights and property of others. Here especially, let 
die parent's maxim be,— obsta principiis. He should. resist every 
tendency to dishonesty at the very beginning/ It is scarcely pos- 
sible for the honest youth to become a dishonest man; while it 
may be fairly doubted, whether the most flagrant derelictions of 
mature years, in thi* respect, may not be traced back to the early 
neglect of parents. 

But as the father and mother who would cherish: in their child 
a sacred regard to truth, must themselves always exhibit a most 
scrupulous respect for it; so also* if they would have him honest, 
they must shun every thing like dishonesty in their own conduct 
Here therefore, we would solemnly protest against all those little 
arts of deception to which too many parents have recourse in the 
management of their children. Better, for example, let your child 
suffer for the want of a medicine, than utter an untruth to procure 
the taking of it; and rather chastise him, than seek by ialse promi- 
ses or threats to dispel a bad humor. 

* Children should early be accustomed to prompt and implicit 
obedience. 

Not to be prompt is to a certain extent, not to obey. And the 
constant tendency of this fault, is to total disobedience. Of the 
evils in the "domestic economy of a want of promptitude in chil- 
dren, we need here say nothing; -it is only its influence upon the 
character'of the offender, we are now to consider. These are va- 
rious and very great Indeed, no real excellence can be matured 
in the character of a child, whose general conduct is marked by a 
want of prompt obedience to parental authority. On the contra- 
ry, he will grow apace in disrespect for parents, idleness, false- 
hood, and almost every bad habit Let, then, every command be 
executed, and not only so, but done in its season. 



* Rteckstone, vol. I, p. 49. 
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The child ought also to obey implicitly. There are of course, 
in the case of every judicious parent, good reasons for all he com-* 
mands, but it is not always convenient or proper to tell these to the 
child; neither could he, in many cases, understand them, were they 
spread before him. It is necessary therefore that he be accustom- 
ed to do what he is ordered, simply because it is the parent's order. 
Indeed, compliance proceeding from any other motive, is not obe- 
dience at all. It is certainly right, and very instructive, as the 
child advances in years, to endeavor to make him see the moral fit- 
ness of your commands, — their reasonableness, and how suited 
they are to do him good. But there is a considerable period in 
his life, when his obedience must be nearly altogether implicit 

The last of these first lessons which we shall notice, is the most 
important, because without faithfulness in this, all the others will 
be of little benefit; — it is this — accustom the child from the first 
dawn of moral intelligence, to look at his conduct as God re- 
gards it. 

It is a great and most pernicious mistake to suppose that little 
children cannot understand religion. Its main facts and vital 
truths are all simple and exceedingly impressive; much more so 
in the case of childhood, than when in adult years, and by inter- 
course with the world, the mind has become darkened by its wis- 
dom, encrusted with its prejudices, and bewildered in its entangle- 
ments. Hence the child may frequently see, at a glance, a divine 
verity, at which the self-sufficient philosopher would stumble. 
Many well attested and most affecting instances of this might be 
here given, were it compatible with our limits. But such will 
doubtless occur to every one at all conversant with the subject 

When, then, the young offender stands before you plainly con- 
victed of falsehood, or disobedience, or pilfering, or any other evil, 
do not think your duty discharged by merely pointing out the 
magnitude of the crime, as committed against yourself or others, 
and disgraceful to the transgressor, and injurious to those about 
him; but be sure to dwell upon it, as a sin against God — the God 
who made him, whose eye is continually upon him, and who will 
one day call him into judgment Lay open to him the dreadful 
influence of sin in corrupting and hardening the heart, and stupe- 
fying the conscience. And shew him that, if he does not repent, 
he will probably grow up a bad man, be unhappy here, and mis- 
erable hereafter. Let him see also against how merciful a God he 
has sinned; that every thing has been done for him by his Heav- 
enly Father to make him good and happy; and that it is his own 
fault, if he goes on in the way of sin, and finally perishes* Repeat 
to him such passages of Scripture as these, shewing God's hatred 
of sin—" Lying lips. are an abomination to the Lord. — The soul 
that sinnethj it shall die. — The eye that mocketh at his father and 
despiseth to obey his .mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it 
10 
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out, and the young eagles shall eat it:"— and such passages also* 
as set forth God's good will to children,—" Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God. — It is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish." 

After such calm, solemn, and affectionate admonition, it may be 
expedient to use' chastisement When thus administered, it can 
scarcely fail of producing the most salutary effects upon the future 
conduct and character of the child. But never have recourse to 
the rod in a passion; thus employed, it will be sure to harden the 
heart The child will suppose that you are only glutting your 
vengeance, and he will heartily hate you for it Even a heathen 
could say- — "Prohiberoda, autem maxime est ira in puniendd. Num- 
quam enim iratus qui accedet ad pcenam, mediocritatem illam tene- 
bit, quae est inter nimium et parum;" etc.. Cic. De Officiis, Lib. 
1. cap. xxv. . * 

We can add but one other reason why the parent should always 
endeavor to accustom his child to look at his conduct as God re- 
gards it It is this: — in no other way will his obedience be uni- 
versal and uniform; as perfect when you are absent, as in your 
presence. Without a serious regard for the authority of God, the 
obedience of the child will be little more than a mere "eye ser- 
vice ;" and he will be apt to grow up and ripen into that character 
of slippery morality, significantly termed arman-pleaser* 

Here and there, however, may be found, even in this enlighten- 
ed age, some who object to all religious instruction of children, on 
the ground that "their minds ought not to be pre-occupied; that 
they ought to be left to grow up free" (i. e. without any-religion) 
* till they can chotise for themselves." 

That such an objection is ever heard is only another sad proof 
of the wilful blindness of the human heart Why men do not 
argue in this way on any other subject They would be ashamed 
of such folly in any other branch of education, or in politics, or in 
morals. The very objector himself would not think of permitting 
his son to grow up in ignorance of natural philosophy, or botany, 
or chemistry, lest he might be prejudiced in favor of the Newto- 
tonian system, or of the Linnaean classification, or of Lavoisier's 
nomenclature: Neither would he leave his son uninstructed in 
the constitution of his country, or the. principles of ethics, for fear 
that he might acquire a republican bias, or be too favorably in- 
clined to a virtuous conduct. All the objector's other conduct in 
the education of his children, is, then, at war with this plea against 
religious instruction. 

But there is one fact .which shews his folly, if possible, still 
moreelearly. It is the utter impossibility of training up a child free 
of all religious views and biases. The child that is left ignorant 
of truth, will be certain to learn error: if he be not led toward- that 
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which is good, he will infallibly be drawn into evil. Let the 
parent neglect his duty in this matter; but the great enemy of our 
race will be sure not to leave undone his work. And thus the child 
will grow up, — not indeed enlightened, and wise, and pious, as the 
objector seemed to fear; but ignorant of that which it most con- 
cerned him to know, though full of false notions about it; his heart 
almost hopelessly blinded by prejudices against religion, and yet 
very wise to do mischief. 

We have dwelt so much upon the moral education of the child, 
because it is really the most important, and because it is most apt 
to be neglected, or very imperfectly performed. Here especially, 
the conscientious parent will feel that he himself needs instruc- 
tion, and will be thankful for it, because he known that just in pro- 
portion as this part of the domestic education of his offspring is 
wisely and faithfully, attended to, may he cherish hopes of their 
future good conduct, respectability and happiness. 

Let us now direct our attention to- — 

2. The intellectual education of the youth before he goes 
to school. 

What ought this to be? To what extent carried? How con- 
ducted? On all these points there is large room for honest differ- 
ence of opinion. We will very briefly state our own views, and 
this more in the form of general reflections, than by remarks upon 
the details of the subject 

We are utterly opposed to close, systematic study in early child* 
' hood. There is indeed not much reason to fear that this will ever 
.become a very wide-spread cause of complaint Too little rather 
than too much attention to the education of children, has hitherto 
been the prevailing evil. And yet there are cases in which 
parents have erred in the latter extreme. They are so fully per- 
suaded themselves of the uncommon capacity of their son, and so 
desirous to convince others also., that they will scarcely permit 
him to be a moment without a book, and flatter, or force him on- 
ward into subjects of which he might better know nothing, till 
maturer years really qualified him for them. The result of this 
injudicious zeal, is most commonly to spoil him in regard to all 
hopes of future scholarship, either by puffing him up with vanity 
and self-conceit, or inspiring him with an insuperable disgust for 
study. The little genius seldom turns out a hopeful pupil in the 
hands of the teacher; he is either too wise to ,be taught, or too self- 
conceited to be governed; or so surfeited as to have neither mind 
nor heart for study. 

As a general rule, we would not be anxious for a child to acquire 
mueh more than the ability to read with tolerable ease before going 
to school. Even this, in most cases, domestic circumstances seem 
to forbid, as by far the greater number of children has hitherto 
been taught to read by professional teachers. And even the com- 
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paratively little intellectual instruction which we would recom- 
mend at home at this season of life, we would by* no means render 
a task. Let its acquisition he made as pleasant as possible by occa- 
sional gifts of books, and by those other little allurements, which 
the. intelligent parent can so happily employ. 

It will frequently be that, where there are older children in the 
same family, they will make attempts to teach the younger. -Be 
particular to encourage this; it is a very pleasing mode of instruc- 
tion both to the teachers and the taught; and is highly favorable to 
the development of the best moral affections. 

Encourage the child to study things.. For this purpose direct 
his mind to whatever is useful, or curious, t>r in any way likely to 
interest him; and cheerfully answer the many little enquiries 
which his curiosity or thirst for knowledge may prompt him to 
put The youthful mind will thus, without looking into a book, 
pick up a great deal of most valuable knowledge, and lay an excel- 
lent foundation for future acquisitions. This sort of teaching, we 
are persuaded, is eminently conducive to the formation of a prac- 
tical character. 

It is important, both as a means of promoting future scholarship 
and as furnishing one of the best safe-guards of moral character in 
after life, to foster in the child a taste for reading. This may 
be done without early confinement to hard study, by parental ex- 
ample, by keeping a good collection of books for family reading, 
and, above all, by presents of books, as a reward for right conduct, 
so that each child may have those which he may call his own — 
his library. 

The best reading book for the child is the Bible- — best not only 
for its pure principles, but for the diversity and interest of its 
subjects, as well as the simplicity of style which characterizes all 
the sacred writers, and especially the evangelists. Your commit- 
tee doubt not that, among the most cherished recollections of mul- 
titudes of the wisest and the best, is the fondness with which in 
early childhood, they hung over the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, and Daniel, and the parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
other parts of the inspired narrative. Many, besides young Timo- 
thy, have been delightfully led into a knowledge df the Holy 
Scriptures by the maternal care of some Lois or Eunice. - 

But we must bring this part of our subject to a close, by offer- 
ing— 

3. A few observations upon the physical education of the 
child before going to school. Here also we must be very general 
and brief, as the occasion neither demands nor admits the fulness 
of detail. 

The object of physical education is to promote the health and 
vigor of the child, and the due development of all his physical 
powers. 
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One of the most important rules which we know upon this sub* 
ject, is to leave children pretty much to themselves in their amuse- 
ments, taking care only that these be not of a hurtful character. 
For much solicitude to watch over and direct the sports of chil- 
dren will be sure to damp their pleasure, and restrain their ener- 
gies, and thus prevent the beneficial influence which free exercise 
is Calculated to have upon them. If the parent will be with his 
children in their play, let him play with them. The chilling 
thought that they are under the eye of a keeper, will thus be re- 
moved, and all will be harmless and healthful hilarity. 

For the benefit of those who know not how to unbend, or who 
are over-tender of their dignity, we will here relate an anecdote, 
which we somewhere read, of one of the kings of France; we be- 
lieve it was Louis XIV. The English Embassador coming un- 
expectedly into a room of the palace, caught his Majesty running 
around upon all-fours with the little Dauphin on his back. Dread- 
ing the offence which the discovery of the Grand Monarque in 
so undignified an occupation might occasion, his Excellency en- 
deavored to retreat unobserved; but the king had perceived him; 
and immediately called him back, with the enquiry, " Mr. Embas- 
sador, have you any children?" " Yes sire," was the reply, u a 
number of them." " Then you may come in," said the king; 
and forthwith started off again in high glee about the room till 
both rider and horse were weary of the sport 

Let the child he much in the open air. Plants and animals 
wither and pine when closely shut up; and scarcely less pernicious 
is such restriction upon the child. Fresh air is necessary to health- 
ful growth. Do not be afraid, then, to let the wind blow upon 
your child; neither . be so alarmed lest the showers of heaven 
should fall upon him, as to be deterred from sending him abroad 
by every little cloud. If you wish him to become feeble and rick- 
etty, and to prepare him for the life of a miserable invalid, be sure 
not to let him breathe the fresh air. 

As it respects the diet of the child, it should be a sufficiency of 
wholesome food, taken at the regular meals. 

The practice of stuffing children between meals, or of indulging 
them in the privilege of purchasing confectionary, or unripe .or 
spoiled fruits, will certainly be followed by derangement of the 
digestive organs, and a long train of diseases, resulting in prema- 
ture death, or what is worse, a feeble constitution. It is the uni- 
form testimony of experienced physicians, that most of the com- 
plaints of childhood, and its frightful mortality, are thus produced. 
To the same cause they trace also many of the maladies and infir- 
mities of after life. 

Be careful if you would have your children healthy, and of 
sound constitutions, to avoid the unnecessary administration of 
medicine. We had almost said that parents should regard medw 
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cine as an evil, only to be had recourse to, to obviate a greater evil. 
We were much shocked, not long since, at the remark of an emi- 
nent physician, speaking of a family whom he attended, — " they 
will kill both their daughters!" . These were naturally blooming 
girls, and needed nothing but fresh air, wholesome food, and the 
exercise of domestic occupation, to ensure them, with Heaven's 
blessing, a long life of health, usefulness, and happiness. But upon 
every slight ailment, down must go at leasts large portion of calo- 
mel, followed by two or three doses of oil, or salts, and perhaps a 
week or two of confinement, with' a regular course of medicine. 
The consequence was, they were kept complaining and miserable 
the greater part of their time; and because the family physician 
would not encourage the parents in this their well-meant, but most 
injudicious and injurious management, he was dismissed to make 
way for a more pliable member of the faculty. Would that this 
were a solitary case. 

Much mental application is also improper in childhood. 
We have spoken of some of the ill effects of this under our last 
head; but here we have in view its physical consequences. Close 
study in the season of childhood, must occasion an undue excite- 
ment of the brain, and thus be productive of many dangerous dis- 
orders, besides effectually preventing the solid growth of the body, 
and the healthy development of the physical powers. The home- 
ly proverb is too often verified, " soon ripe, soon rotten." The 
little hot-house plant quickly droops and dies. Alas, how many 
parents, for the sake of seeing their children unnaturally for- 
ward, have thus had all their fond hopes blasted. 

We come now to the enquiry, how- long ought education to be 
exclusively domestic? We are inclined to believe that it would 
be best to instruct the child at home till he be able to read with 
tolerable correctness, because he will not usually before this, be so 
confirmed in good habits and right conduct, as to make it safe to 
expose him to the temptations of a school. Even in the most se- 
lect schools, and those under the best management, much evil will 
be found, to the influence of which we would not willingly ex- 
pose a child before considerable preparation. 

But in the case of a very large number of children, perhaps the 
majority, domestic circumstances are such,* or at least, thought to 
be such, that even the letters are scarcely taught at home. But 
may not the superior morals and happiness which are said to be 
found in Iceland, be attributed very much to the fact, that there, 
education is almost entirely domestic? It is indeed neither expe- 
dient nor possible for most children to be thus taught; but we do 
believe, that were parents to make greater exertions and sacrifices 
for the sake of giving a larger amount of instruction to their off- 
spring at home, they would be abundantly repaid in their future 
character and welfare. 
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We will here venture the remark that, in the case of females, 
this period of their education ought to be more protracted than in 
that of the other sex. Men must meet the temptations, and make 
their way amid the storms and collisions of life, and therefore the 
early exposure of that little world, the school room, is their best 
preparation. But not so with woman. Hence we would not risk 
too early or too long that amiable diffidence and reserve, the love- 
liest ornament of the female character, and after piety, its surest 
safe-guard. 

II. What ought to be the domestic education of the youth at 
school? • 

Here also we might view our subject under the three-fold divi- 
sion adopted under the last head. But we are saved so formal 
and full a discussion of it, by the fact that much of what was there 
said, is applicable here, with such slight modifications only as the 
common sense of each one will readily suggest But to proceed: 

1. Let it not be supposed that because tne child has been com- 
mitted to the charge of a professional instructer, the duties of the 
parent are at all lessened. Far from this; his labor, care, and res- 
ponsibility are much greater, even though these have been divided 
with the teacher. As the youth advances, more wisdom, watch- 
fulness and firmness are required, and should the parent, at this 
point of his course, relax his efforts, the consequences cannot but 
be deplorable. 

2. Let the parent then cultivate such a friendly and confidential 
intercourse with the instructer, as should exist between those who 
have the joint guardianship of a most important charge. 

3. Let the parent be particularly careful to uphold the authority 
and influence of the teacher, by always speaking of him with 
great respect, by inculcating entire submission to his commands, 
and by never encouraging complaints, or evil reports of him. 

Let him also see to it, that those lessons which the instructer 
has directed to be studied at home, be not neglected. Let par- 
ents, in a word, heartily, endeavor, by ail means, to advance the 
influence, and further the views of the teacher in his efforts to 
benefit the youth committed to him. With such co-operation, 
the teacher may do almost any thing desirable; without it, his la- 
bors will be nearly in vain. We do sincerely believe that in most 
cases of signal failure in education, the greater fault will be found 
at the door of parents. It was not that the instructer withheld 
the necessary labor and pains, or was too indulgent, or erred in 
any respect; but the parents, if they did not positively thwart his 
good endeavors, as is too commonly the case, by encouraging the 
child in evil, at least withheld that support which they ought most 
cordially to have given to the teacher. 

If, at any time, the parent see or suspect aught that is injudi- 
cious, or wrong in the instructor's views or course, let him not lisp 
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a syllable of his thoughts to the pupil, but go at once, in case the 
thing be worthy of such notice,, and frankly open his mind to the 
instructer himself. If he be a good and a prudent man, he will 
gratefully appreciate, and profit by such judicious kindness on the 
part of parents. But should he take it illy, it would be strong 
proof that they had misplaced their confidence; and consequently, 
the sooner they removed their child from his influence, the better. 

4. The youth at school should be made to understand that he is 
never without the control of his parents or teacher. It is a most 
mischievous error to suppose that the authority of the instructer is 
limited to the walls of the school. None other than the authority 
of parents or guardians, ought he to permit to supersede his. He 
should claim the right, and feel himself bound . to perform the 
duty of watching over the deportment of the pupil, and calling 
him to account for misconduct wherever he may be, unless in the 
immediate presence of those who have the domestic government 
of him. Only let a youth be suffered to feel that there are times 
and places in which the authority of his teacher ought not to 
reach him; and that of his parents or guardians does not, and you 
remove from him the strongest restraint upon evil, and the most 
powerful incentive to. good. 

5. Great care ought to be taken in respect to. your son's associ- 
ates and places of resort 

Example has always been more powerful than precept, because 
we are naturally imitative creatures. It is not less the language 
of experience than of revelation— '' He that walketh with wise 
men, shall be wise: but a companion of fools shall be destroyed." 

But children more especially, are influenced by the example of 
others, either for good or for evil. Hence, however conscientious 
and careful the parent and teacher may be in their own example 
and in their other exertions for the benefit of their common 
charge, yet, if he be suffered to associate with the idle, the rude, 
the mischievous, or the wicked, he will be almost certain to tread 
in their steps.- These latter influences chime in with the natural 
tendencies of the heart, and therefore are more powerful than that 
parental and scholastic discipline, which, to a very great extent, 
will be felt to be a restraint 

And again, let the home and the school room be every thing 
whioh wisdom and virtue can make them, yet if the youth be per- 
mitted to frequent the Theatre, the Circus, or other haunts of vice, 
every good impression will be effaced, and he will- soon exhibit 
that most shocking of all spectacles, a boyhood of ripe depravity. 
. 6. Be careful of your son's reading. 

However closely youth may be kept at their studies, yet they 
will always find time to read. And this voluntary exercise may 
be of great benefit or full of mischief to them. To say nothing 
of those positively indecent and profane publications, which are 
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. so -extensively circulated, and whose infection is so fatal to multi- 
tudes of promising youth; — keep out of the hands of your son the 
whole tribe of novels and romances. Where these- do not vitiate, 
they yet weaken the mind, and unfit it for that strenuous, serious 
exertion, without which none can scale the heights of learning. 
After the dissipation of such reading, it is scarcely possible to 
brace up the mind to study. The effort is so painful, that either 
the one or the other will be given up. 

The- press of this day is continually pouring forth such a flood 
of the light and trifling, as well as the vile, and the facilities for 
its circulation are so great, that the parent who would have his 
son become at all respectable as a scholar, must give heed to his 
reading. If this be neglected, his intellect will too often be frit- 
tered away, even should he escape that utter pollution into which 
so many fall and perish. . 

With two or three remarks applicable to every stage of do- 
mestic education, we must close this report 

1. Domestic education requires that the authority of the father 
and mother should he exclusive in the family government 

We say the authority of the mother, as well as of the father, 
because her's is in continual danger. The softness and the kind- 
ness of her nature, and the fact that the children are so much with 
her, continually operate to encourage their forwardness, and. di- 
minish their, reverence for her control. Hence the judicious 
father will seek by every means to uphold her influence, and will 
never permit the slightest manifestation of disrespect for her, to 
go unreproved. The mildness and patience of the mother, and • 
the energy and firmness, of the father, are equally necessary in 
the' work of domestic education.. The last are ever apt to become 
harsh and repulsive; the first are continually liable to be despised, 
but their combined influence is most salutary. 

And let the authority of parents in the family be exclusive. 
None should be suffered to interfere. Their rightful control is 
the source of precious virtues and blessings: but woful must be 
the consequences, if others are permitted to take the reins out of 
their hands. The idleness, the insolence, and the self-conceit of 
many an otherwise promising youth, may be traced to such an in- 
terference. His too easy parents have' suffered some uncle, or 
aunt, or grandmother to break in upon their family govern- 
ment, with a blind and foolish fondness most ruinous to the 
youthful object of it 

2. The Sunday school is a most valuable auxiliary in the work 
of domestic education. . 

Besides the important knowledge acquired in Sunday schools, 
the moral influence of their discipline, is highly salutary. Most 
of those children who are not found in the Sunday school, are 

11 
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growfng up without any religious instruction) and may too com- 
-tfbnly be seen in the streets, profaning jiie Lord's day, and drink- 
ing in wickedness like water. 

And as a general rule, it will be found that the children of Sun- 
day .schools are most easily governed at home and in the every- 
day schools. They are more docile, their tone of character is 
higher, they are better prepared both intellectually and morally to 
meet, and profit by the educational efforts of parents and teachers. 

3. The influence of Christianity is necessary to good domestic 
education. - . 

It is sometimes said that were this life our all, we might do very 
well without religion, ifut this is an error. The character which 
qualifies for a blissful immortality, is the very character which 
alone can make us truly happy in this world.- Hence that educa- 
tion in which Christianity has no influence, will, too often, be any- 
thing but a blessing*to its possessor. 

And again, the enlightened, conscientious parent will feel that 
it is a great work to "train up a child in the way he should go;'' — 
that it is a trust which involves most solemn responsibilities. 
Hence he will feel his continual need of wisdom and strength 
from on high to prepare him for his peculiar duties and trials. 
Hence, also, he will see to it that his children early "know the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, which are able to make wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus ;"-r-and he will regularly, take them 
up to the house of God; — and he will seek at the family altar that 
daily blessing, without which all his efforts will be but vain. 

That 'domestic education thus conducted, will be followed by 
the happiest results, we are warranted to expect by the uniform 
experience of the wise and the good, and the sure promises of 
God's word. 



THE 

EFFECTS OF EDUCATION UPON THE PHYSICAL 

DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. 

BT WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 

The organization of man is extensively modified by the circum- 
stances by which he is surrounded. Food, climate, habits, associ- 
ations, and exercise both of mind and body, almost transform him 
into a different animal. If healthy and properly regulated, they 
elevate him, but if otherwise, they sink him, in the scale of life. 
The wandering Carib, who lives in indolence both of mind and 
body, amidst the filth of his domestics, and upon the food of the 
monkey, is but little superior to it, either in intellect or bodily 
development He is moved by no feelings except such as are 
purely animal. His will is governed by his instinct, and conse- 
quently all his efforts are directed towards self-preservation and 
the protection of his offspring. Contrast the frozen Laplander or 
the half-starved Esquimaux with the stately European, and the dif- 
ference is wonderfully striking. The one appears to be but little 
above the inferior animal, while the other approximates our vis- 
ions of superior beings. A part of. this difference depends upon 
physical causes, independent of education, but the greatest pro- 
portion is the result of those habits both of body and mind which 
increase the size and power of the animal organs at the expense of 
the intellectual. Nothing but education and mental discipline 
can secure that alteration in the organs of thought and. reflection, 
which is necessary to rescue him from the degradation in which he 
is placed. This will require time under the most skilful philan- 
thropists, but it can never be done until they adopt the proper 
modes, and understand the correct principles of proceeding. 

The effects of tnental cultivation upon the physical develop- 
ment of man are greater than are generally supposed. Qowever 
much has been said on the subject of general education, this has 
scarcely attracted a passing notice. Philanthropists and philoso-. 
phers have too frequently turned their attention to the mind, and 
hence, one plan of mental improvement after another, has been 
proposed and discussed, until it would seem that almost all has 
been said that can be said on the subject Physical education has 
also attracted a share of notice, but it has been almost entirely con- 
fined to the preservation of health, or the improvement of the 
locomotive organs. Discourses have been delivered, works- have 
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bgen written, and volumes have been printed and placed in the 
•hands of both pupils and teachers, illustrating the nature of mind, 
and the necessity of its improvement; - yet, if you ask the ablest 
adept in mental science, what it kt he cannot tell. He may puzzle 
you with learned definitions of its properties, and point out to you 
a great variety of its manifestations, but when he has done, you will 
know little more of the subject than y6u did when he commenced. 
Mind, as an abstract principle, and I am now speaking of it as 
such, cannot be comprehended by man. It is a part of infinity, 
attached to material beings, and can only be thought of in con- 
nexion with matter. We may talk of operating exclusively on 
mind, and of improving, or enlarging mind, but still this does not 
prove that mind has ever been changed. It is the same incompre- 
hensible and immutable essence now, that it was in the days of 
Adam. We may improve the tenement in which it is placed, and 
the instrument through which and by which it operates, because 
these are material. We may cut new doors, open new windows, 
and prepare the machinery so that the mind may take new views 
and discover new objects and new beauties in nature, or new per- 
fections in- nature's God, but still the tenant will remain the same. 
Nothing can be added to his person or his properties. He may 
be delighted with all he has seen, but his essence is still unchanged. 
What, therefore, are we to understand, when we hear philosophers 
talk of improvements of the mind, physicians of diseases of the 
mind, or metaphysicians of the properties of the mind? Certain- 
ly nothing more than the improvement, the disease, op the proper- 
ty of the organ to which the mind is attached, — the instrument 
through which it makes its observations. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall assume in the first place, that 
the brain, or at least a part of it, is the organ of the mind, and the 
only instrument of thought, reason, perception and judgment But 
it may be said, that the dog has a brain, and yet he neither thinks, 
reasons, nor judges. Without admitting the truth of this objec- 
tion to its fullest extent, it may readily be replied, that his brain 
is not organized- as is the brain of man. The most important parts 
are wanting, and could these be supplied, he would equal his mas- 
ter in all the attributes of mind which distinguish the one from 
the other. If the anterior and superior portions of the brain of 
the infant be compressed, destroyed, or never developed, he would 
scarcely rise as high in the scale of life as the animal just named. 
Idiots, with mal-formed brains, seem to be entirely incapable of 
any of the manifestations of mind. Those with better organiza- 
tions have glimmerings of sense. Thus we may proceed, until 
we find the highest grade of intellect known to us, and still the 
strength of the mind will correspond with the increased develop- 
ment of the brain. 
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In the earliest periods of life, the infant hardly manifests t% 
instincts of the brute. The brain is then a pulpy mass, compara-' 
tively destitute of consistency and organization. Some of its parts 
are entirely wanting, hut as it becomes more perfect, the child be- 
gins to recognize the objects by which he i£ surrounded, and later 
still to learn their properties and judge of their uses and qualities. 
This process continues until the brain is fully developed, when 
the mind is mature and partakes of the cast of the male or female, 
according to the sex of the individual. 

Again, if the brain become diseased and its consistence im- 
paired, the intellect is enfeebled, or entirely destroyed. Pressure 
on its anterior lobes deranges or overthrows the intellectual func- 
tions, while the animal propensities continue. Old age, which 
reduces the size of the brain and impairs its physical structure, 
brings second childhood. Fever, which throws large quantities 
of blood into the head, and thus stimulates the organs of thought 
and imagination, occasionally gives a patient almost a new intd- • 
lect The same thing frequently follows the moderate use of 
opium or some of its salts. Individuals have written excellent 
poetry when sick with fever, or after taking the stimulants just 
named, whose minds at other times were sluggish and but little 
suited for the residence of the muses. But I will not continue to 
multiply facts to prove that the brain is the organ of the mind, and 
that the excellence of the intellect depends, to a great extent, upon 
its development It is known to every naturalist, that those ani- 
mals which ..have brains approaching, in structure, nearest to that 
of man, are elevated above the others in the scale of life. Such 
are the different varieties of monkeys and apes. 

But it may be asked, if the brain is the organ of the mind, does 
the intellect correspond in strength with its size? In well-formed 
persons it certainly does. It must be remembered, however, that 
the heart and blood-vessels must be equally as well developed as 
the brain. The blood is the appropriate stimulus of the body, and 
unless it is healthy, abundant, and driven with sufficient force 
through the arterial tubes, the largest brain will be nothing more 
than a ponderous mass which will serve only to point out the im- 
becility of the individual. Some small heads contain strong minds, 
just as some small bodies are quick and powerful; but this only 
proves that the organization though small, is perfect Sensation 
is acute, and the stimulus abundant. It is quite probable that the 
same mind would have been more powerful, if the cerebral organs 
had been still larger. Besides, the head may be comparatively 
small, while the organs of thought, reflection, and judgment are 
larger. They may occupy the principal part of the cranium to 
the exclusion of the animal developments, and vice versa. 

But again: — The size, vigor, and activity of every organ of the 
body is increased by exercise. This is so well known from com- 
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naon observation, that I need not adduce the arm of the Hack- 
smith, the limbs of dancers, or the entire muscular system of the 
hardy boatman to demonstrate its truth. But this is not all, — the 
physical structure of the parents descends to their offspring. I say 
of the parents; for, it is necessary that both should have well- 
formed bodies, and sound constitutions to ensure the same to their 
children. If the one have all the excellencies of an Apollo-Bel- 
videre, or a Venus de Medici, and the other a low, narrow, re- 
treating forehead, and a contracted chest, their children will 
scarcely rise to mediocrity; and should they inherit the imperfec- 
tions of the latter, they will unquestionably fall far below. 

After this brief notice of some of the laws of animal life, we 
will proceed to enquire still further into the effects of education 
upon the physical development of man. 

It has already been stated, that the brain in infancy is but little 
else than a pulpy mass. At birth, it weighs from ten to twelve 
ounces, but its various parts are not completely formed* until the 
child is six or seven years of age. At maturity its weight is in- 
creased to about three and a half pounds, though in profound 
thinkers it sometimes reaches four and a half. The brain of Cu- 
vier, one of the greatest thinkers and most industrious men of any 
age, weighed nearly five pounds. The head of Bonaparte also 
attained a very large size in after life. 

The brain increases so rapidly, that its, weight is doubled during 
the first six months after birth, but this rapid growth does not 
appear astonishing when we consider that it receives about one- 
fourth of the blood of the entire system, and performs more labor 
than all the other organs. "Infancy is especially the age of sen- 
sation,^ and the brain is constantly employed* in new discoveries. 
That which passes unnoticed by the adult, is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the child. The domestic animals, the flower garden, the 
operations and implements of industry and mechanics, the starry 
firmament, the full moon, the fleeting clouds, the thunder and the 
storm, are objects of thrilling interest to his young mind. Every 
new emotion gives a new impulse to the brain, or some of its 
organs. 

But the brain in infancy is not excited only by the great varie- 
ty of sensations peculiar to the age. Its texture is soft, and it 
receives with rapidity new impressions. The mind acts upon 
matter easily altered, and the various images are stamped upon it 
with the utmost facility. But this is not all. It is notonly the 
organ of the mind, but it has to superintend the growth of every 
part of the body. Not a particle of matter can be -taken from the 
blood and properly deposited without the aid of nervous influence. 
If the cords, connecting the various parts of the animal frame with 
the brain, be cut, the growth not only ceases, but decay .immedi- 
ately follows. Divide the great nerve of the arm, and the member 
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withers: Destroy the spinal marrow, and the trunk with all its 
appendages, dies. The heart, lungs, and muscles no longer under 
the influence of the brain, suspend their action, and the entire ma- 
chine ceases to move. 

This view of the subject will enable us to understand something 
of the importance of the brain as an organ of £he animal economy. 
If its functions are deranged, or its powers impaired, the whole 
system suffers. The maniac withers beneath the blighting influ- 
ence of mental alienation, although his disease may be confined to 
the superior parts of the brain. It must therefore be of the utmost 
importance to secure a healthy development of the brain; for 
without it, the strongest frame would be only a moving machine, 
consuming the resources of society without rendering any equiva- 
lent. How can this be accomplished? What are the effects of 
education upon its growth at the various periods of life? At what 
time should mental culture be the most rigidly pursued? What 
kind of constitution will bear the the most confinement in the 
school-room? And what are some of the evils resulting from 
defective, systems of education? These are grave questions, but 
our answers must necessarily be brief. 

The answer to the first inquiry is plain. It consists in nothing 
more than the use of all the means necessary for the healthy 
growth of the body. 

The effects of a well conducted physical education upon the 
development of the system in early life, are visible throughout the 
existence of the individual. In order to be useful, it should em- 
brace the exercise of every organ of the body, but especially the 
entire muscular apparatus. It is indeed almost the only education 
to which the child should be subjected for the first six or seven 
years of life. If he be allowed to roam at large at this period as 
much as may be compatible with his safety, he will be placed in 
the situation for which nature designed him. His limbs will be 
properly formed, his circulation active, his blood deprived of its 
impurities, his chest fully expanded, his heart and lungs thorough- 
ly developed, his appetite good, and above all, his mind original 
in its cast, and entirely free from the monotony and artificial bias 
it too often receives in the nursery or school-room. But in order 
that physical education should have its full effects upon the de- 
velopment of the brain and other parts of the body, it must be 
free from the restraints of fashionable life. The chest must not 
be compressed, the feet forced into shoes, nor the breast, shoul- 
ders and arms remain uncovered, while the trunk and lower ex- 
tremities are loaded with flannels and clothes. 

The diet should also be of a proper kind. In early life it should 
neither be too abundant nor too stimulating. It should also be 
mixed, consisting of both animal and vegetable food, but the latter 
should predominate. Both children and adults eat too much. 
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They overload the stomach with stimulating' food, until its tone 
is impaired, and confirmed dyspepsia follows. The system is then 
deranged throughout It is supplied with chyle unwholesome in 
quality if not deficient in quantity. The growth pf the body is 
either arrested, or the organization is changed into a pale and sick- 
ly shadow of what it would otherwise have been. " The brain is 
one of the principal sufferers, and it no sooner discovers the change 
than it ceases to perform its functions with regularity, and the 
individual withers like a plant whose sap-juice has been poisoned, 
and toots enfeebled in their nutritive functions*" 

" It is through the medium of the organs of digestion that chil- 
dren are most frequently and seriously injured, and the foundation 
of constitutional feebleness laid. This is effected in several ways, 
by giving them aliment deleterious in its consequences* or exces- 
sive quantities of that which is wholesome. In either case the 
stomach is unsuitably impressed, and morbid action ensues. Add 
to this the feeding of them at improper hours, and administering 
to them irritating or anodyne potions, under the character of medi- 
cine, to remove or palliate complaints induced by previous impro- 
prieties in food, and we shall have Causes enough to ensure the de- 
generacy of our race. 

But infants and children are not all that suffer from excess in 
eating. Adults are still more guilty of this species of intemper- 
ance. They devour stimulating food until they are satiated, and 
then pass a few hours in dreary dullness, only to shake off their 
stupor and surfeit themselves again. The result of this course is 
the degradation of man. It sinks him in the scale of life, by un- 
folding his animal organs to the destruction of his intellectual. 
The only proper remedy for this is early education. Let the 
youth be thoroughly impressed with the fact, that excess in eating 
is even worse than excess in drinking; that it kills many, sickens 
more, retards the development of the brain, and thus takes front 
the mental perfection of all who indulge in it. The fruits of this 
course of living descend to the next generation; and if it were not 
for the fact, that it requires only two or three generations to cut 
off the entire family, by gout, apoplexy, madness, idiocy, or rup- 
ture of some important vessel, it would not be long before the 
entire race would be but little superior in intellect to the inferior 
animals.* 

This brings us to our next question: What are the effects of 
education upon the growth of the brain at the various periods of 
life? 



* Some ,of the thoughts in the three preceding paragraphs were suggested 
by reading notes of a Lecture delivered by Dr. Caldwell, in Transylvania 
University, in the winter of 1833. 
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• 
The first is to anouse the.excitability of the organ and to load its 
▼easels with additional quantities -of blood. The second, to aug- 
ment its size and increase its activity. Both are to be desired at 
the proper periods of life, but in infancy and childhood the case is 
otherwise. The condition of the brain, at these periods, hai 
already been mentioned. Its texture cannot receive a great varie- 
ty of sudden innutea of blood without the most deleterious conse* 
quences.. Besides, nature does not seem to recognize them as the 
proper periods for study. The mind is already engaged in learn* 
ing the names and properties of the objects by which the child is 
sarrounded. If it be confined in a room, especially a small of 
Crowded one, and tasked or otherwise compelled to attend to m 
particular subject, the powers of its mind are overthrown, and the 
plans of nature disturbed. The mental exercise invites top much 
Mood into the brain. It grows with immense rapidity, but at the 
expense of other parts of the body. The equilibrium of the ner- 
vous system is disturbed, and the child either doomed to immedi- 
ate destruction by disease of the brain., or it lingers out a misera- 
ble existence, its functions being- constantly disturbed by nervous 
excitement, or overthrown by constitutional irritation. Should 
this not be the case,* the mind will most -probably be crushed by 
the labor heaped uponit, and the unfortunate individual consigned, 
for the remainder of his life, to the cells of a mad-house. 

The brain cannot, therefore, be. forced into, maturity by the * 
high-pressure systems of the day. Nature has forbidden it, and 
her laws cannot be disregarded with impunity. The parent whose 
child is endowed with* great intellectual powers, at a very . early 
age, should be alarmed for its safety. Precocious intellects axe the 
offspring -of disease, and this is too frequently the result of early 
mental culture. . 

If this were properly understood, all efforts to push the brain 
forward to comparative maturity by mean$ of infant schools and 
other institutions "equally obnoxious to health, would be aban- 
doned. The child would be allowed to spend the first five or six 
years of its life in. developiiVg its body by means of exercise in the 
open air. Biographical sketches of precocious intellects would 
cease to be furnished for the stimulation of parents, in the- early 
education of their children. The facts they contain would only 
be preserved by physicians to point out some of the symptoms of 
disease of the brain. The parent who would place his child in a 
crowded school-room, to learn the principles of geography, natu- 
ral history, philosophy, mathematics and astronomy, before the 
parts of tine * brain necessary for their comprehension are devel- 
oped, would be set down as a mad?man. Ail this, however, has 
actually taken place. Children have been carried by their nurses 
to infant schools* where the rooms were poorly ventilated, and the 
unfortunate inmates compelled to direct their attention, for hours 
12 
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together, to some of the most difficult problems of natural philoso- 
phy or mathematics. When the brain became so .much fatigue/), 
that it could no longer perform its functions, the children, but just 
able to keep awake, were often compelled to march and counter- 
march in a slow and measured pace around a heated room, where 
the atmosphere was already charged with the poisonous matter 
thrown out of the system by the skin and. lungs. This course is 
00 extremely injurious to the brain, that it may be safely predict- 
ed, that not a single member of the few who survive it, will 
ever rise above mediocrity in life. It cripples the whole physical 
system, stultifies the intellectual organs, and destroys the energies 
of the individual so that he never can originate any thing truly 
great, or contemplate with the nobler feelings of enlightened intel- 
lect that which is beautiful or sublime. He is only fitted to follow 
in the leading-strings of others; for when brought into competition 
with those who have been properly trained in early life, he fells 
into comparative insignificance. By these, remarks, I wish to have 
it distinctly understood, that I refer to such infant schools as make 
the mind the only object of improvement . Where physical and 
moral education is properly conducted, infant schools are decided- 
ly beneficial. They produce the motit salutary effects upon the 
muscular system, while the nervous, with iter great centre, the 
brain, is rendered active and healthy, especially if the children are 
exercised in the open air, under the direction of a skilful .teacher 
who understands and appreciates the laws regulating the animal 
economy. I do not object to. proper systems of mental training 
in infancy. A great deal of useful knowledge in relation to the 
works and laws of nature, may be conveyed to the mind at a very 
early period, with great advantage^ provided the muscles are not 
allowed to remain idle, or the lungs deprived of an abundance of 
fresh air. If the parent Or teacher would accompany the child to 
the garden, the fields, or the woods, and explain to him the nature 
of every thing that falls within his notice, in- the most simple 
manner; teaching him to admire the beautiful and sublime, and 
impressing upon him the wisdom and goodness of the author of 
the whole, the brain would be healthy arid properly developed, the 
blood would circulate with freedom and regularity, and the ner- 
vous fluid be equally and properly distributed. This would be 
especially the case, if the moral sentiments were cherished, justice 
and benevolence encouraged, and cruelty and oppression reproba- 
ted. The feelings of the child would then be in harmony with the 
constitution of nature, and this would probably be the means of 

E'ving an impulse to the growth of the most important parts of the 
ain which would determine his destiny in life. At the same 
period the judicious mother or nurse might teach the child the 
alphabet, with the rudiments of spelling and reading; but he should 
in no instance be confined more than a few minutes at a time. 
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He should always be allowed to return to his play before his mind 
became fatigued, or his general system began to exhibit symp- 
toms of uneasiness. When fire or six years of age, he may be 
kept at close study for one or two hours in the day, but if mueh 
more than this be occupied without exercise of the muscles, and 
relaxation from study, the brain will become loaded with blood, 
and the mental powers more or less injured. 

As life advances, the physical condition of the system is 
changed. The brain is more consistent, better formed, and able to 
bear exercise for a longer period. Indeed a due proportion of 
exercise is indispensable to its healthy growth ;. for without it, the 
intellectual organs would never be properly developed. But well 
regulated study not only increases the size and improves the 
organs of the intellect, but it also adds much to the perfection of 
all the other parts of the body. When the mind is properly em- 
ployed, the whole nervous system is active, digestion is perfectly 
performed, excessive depositions of fat are prevented, the health 
ia preserved or improved, and the spirits rendered light and buoy- 
ant. Muscular exercise must, however, be still continued; the 
food must be proper both in quantity and quality, and the sleep 
sufficient to restore the energies both of mind and body. 
- The effects of education upon the system of the youth vary with 
the skill and attainments of the teacher, and the means he employs. 
If improper plans be pursued, the physical organization may be 
even worse at the. close -of a protracted pupilage than it was at the 
commencement. If the pupil has not been taught to think and to 
reason, his intellectual organs cannot be enlarged, and of course the 
reasoning faculties can not be improved. But he may be taught 
to think, and yet the objects of his thoughts may be inimical to the 
healthy growth of the system. He may be furnished with books, 
containing appeals to his animal feelings, and arousing his animal 
propensities — he may be taught to venerate a history stained 
with blood, and all the outrages which could be perpetrated by 
despots upon man, — or he may be allowed to .meditate upon 
church persecutions, or to study the composition of sectarian wri- 
ters, whose misguided zeal must always operate against the better 
feelings of human nature. 

Instead of the books mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the 
Student should be furnished with those inculcating the moral sen- 
timents, stimulating the intellectual functions, and pointing out the 
Power, Wisdom and Goodness of the Creator as displayed in all 
his works, but especially in .the structure of the animal frame, and 
the arrangement of the various principles by which its develop- 
ment is accomplished. It is quite probable, if we were to examine 
all bur school-books, with these facts before us, we might find 
some that Would be Unworthy the places they nowoccupy in pub- 
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lie estimation. If so, they should be excluded at once; for their 
injurious, effects will continue to multiply in an increased ratio. 
. But the effects of education are not confined to the physical 
development of the brain. They extend to the growth of the 
muscular system. The bright intellectual eye, the open intelli- 
gent countenance, and the face furrowed by thought, are all the 
results of mental improvement Here the changes in the sensorial 
organs are communicated to the muscles of theJace. But they do 
not stop here. The whole nervous system feels the impression. 
If agreeable, the health is improved and the countenance rendered 
cheerful — if not, the functions of all the organs are impaired, ami 
disease is the result. If anger, despair, jealousy or revenge be 
excited or encouraged in the student, the appetite is' destroyed, 
the secretions are depraved, and the circulation is deranged. Every 
thing which has the least tendency to produce such a result should 
therefore be banished from the school-room. 

Mental activity increases the size of the intellectual organs long 
after the growth of the body has ceased. Thought and feeling. 
act upon the brain as exercise does on the muscular system. 
When aroused, they invite additional quantities of blood into its 
capillary vessels, the circulation is more active,the nutritive func- 
tions are better performed, and the size of the organ is consequent- 
ly augmented. If the growth be healthy, the mental faculties are 
strengthened, and the individual astonishes his friends by his 
talents and genius. He makes new discoveries, solves difficult 

Questions, accomplishes dangerous enterprises, captivates by his 
loquenee, or attracts attention by the products of his pen or his 
pencil. If his moral feelings have kept pace with his intellectual 
faculties, his expression also changes from the gay and cheerful to 
the calm and thoughtful. But en the other hand, if he indulge in 
angry feelings, the size of some of the muscles of expression is so 
much increased, that the countenance betrays the prevalent passion 
even when.he is not under its influence. 

About.the meridian of life, constant study is decidedly inju- 
rious to some constitutions. When the head is large, the chest 
expanded, the neck short, the countenance florid, the circulation 
strong, and the body inclined to corpulency, continued exercise of 
the brain .frequently produces apoplexy, palsy, or some other fatal 
disease of the cerebral organs. But if such persons are regular in 
their habits, abstemious in their diet, and take sufficient muscular 
exercise, they may spend several hours in the day in thought and 
reflection, without increased danger. . Indeed, bodily exercise in 
the open air must never be neglected. Physical education- must 
he continued, or the constitution, however sound, will soon exhibit 
symptoms of decay. 

Mental culture, by contributing to the excellence of the physi- 
cal structure, favors longevity. Distinguished literary persons 
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often attain a great age. Hippocrates was one hundred. and nine, 
Ferguson ninety-three, Hoffman, Franklin, and Herschell, eighty* 
four, Hill eighty-nine, and Swedenborg, eighty-five, when they 
died. Drs. Rush, Hutton, Halley, and many others of the most 
profound literary attainments were also very far advanced in life, 
when they left the stage of action. 

At what time should mental culture be most rigidly pursued? 
is the next question we Jhall attempt to answer* 

We have already stated that infancy -and childhood were the 
proper periods for the cultivation of the physical powers and 
moral faculties; tha^the. child should, be taught to venerate every 
thing which is excellent; and that truth, honesty, justice, candor 
and benevolence, should be held up to him in the most glowing 
colors. 

It is difficult to determine at what time the child should enter 
school. Some constitutions will bear confinement at a much 
earlier period than others. As a general rule, unhealthy children 
should study the least, and take the most exercise. None should 
be confined for a long time to a particular subject The age men- 
tioned in the early part of our lecture, may be the most proper to 
place children under the care of a teacher, provided their health 
has previously been good. Some, however,- may be. placed m 
school before the sixth year, while others should remain at honpe 
until they are eight, or even ten. As the age of the student ad- 
vances, he may be required to study for a longer time, but in no 
instance should this exceed six or eight hours per day. The rest 
should be spent at meals, in sleep, and in muscular exercise. 

The brain, like the body, can endure more fatigue towards mid- 
dle life than at an earlier time; but it is probable that at sixteen or 
twenty, it is sufficiently mature to engage in the higher branches 
of natural science. But even here, much will depend upon the 
constitution and general health of the student His studies should 
also be diversified; for if .his mind is continually engaged in the 
contemplation of a -single branch of science, some parts of his brain 
will be excited more than others, and a dangerous if not a destruc- 
tive local orgasm be generated. If mental labor be Varied, the dif- 
ferent organs of the brain will be successively" exercised; and this 
will lead to a healthy development of its entire structure; for, it 
is a law of animal life, that exercise is equally as necessary for the 
preservation of the integrity of any portion of the general syBtem, 
as for its perfect growth. 

What kind of constitution will bear the most mental labor? is 
the fourth question we proposed to answer. 

To endure study, the system must be healthy, and all its organs ' 
fully formed. No part must be predisposed, by hereditary taint 
or otherwise) tp sucn diseases as may belncreased or developed by 
menial labor. Children whose parents have been cut off by epi* 
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lepsyt>r apoplexy, should exchange their books for implements of 
rural industry. If they pursue their studies, they will probably 
fall Victims to the maladies which destroyed their parents. Every 
new excitement in the brain places them a step nearer that des- 
truction, from which nothing can save them, but laborious muscu- 
lar exercise. 

Feeble children are often selected by parents for professions. 
This is altogether wrong. They are unable to bear the fatigue of 
mind necessary to prepare them to fill the places for which' they 
Me designed, with honor to themselves or their families. If they 
pass through their pupilage, they will probably drag out a few 
years in obscurity, and then die, leaving nothing to preserve their 
names from merited oblivion. None but the most healthy, should 
think of pursuing a professional life. The wear and tear of the 
physical organization attending mental labor; are great even in the 
best constitutions. What, therefore,, should 'the'pale and sickly 
dyspeptic, the flushed consumptive, or the unhappy subject of ner- 
vous irritation, expect from pursuing the same course ? Nothing 
but premature death. But the most healthy will not always bear 
the most mental labor. If the brain be unusually large, without 
a corresponding development of the rest of the body, much study 
Will probably increase its size so rapidly that the student will be 
in danger either of sudden death, or of confirmed mental aliena- 
tion. The machinery within will be too powerful for the frame 
that contains it Any additional force will either prostrate the 
whole, or derange some of its parts, so that disorder and confusion 
will follow. To endure continued study, the body must be well 
formed; the brain of a proper size; the nervous system well bal- 
anced; the health good, and the constitution free from a pre-dispo- 
sition to hereditary disease. 

The last subject to which I shall invite, your attention is, the 
evils resulting from our systems of education. These are numer- 
ous; but my subject will only permit me to refer to such as retard 
the healthy growth of the general system, or tend toward the 
degeneracy of our race. 

1. Our systems of education are not sufficiently extensive, or 
they are not jcarried out far enough to reach the great mass of the 
people. Until they are extended, the benefits they would confer 
upon the physical organization cannot be appreciated. It is true, 
our common schools may appear to supply all that is necessary; 
but many of the States have not adopted the same plans of popular 
education. In our own, "the system operates partially; forifl many 
places, a school is kept up-ibr only a part of the year. In our own 
eky, the public schools "have already accomplished much, but they 
are still capable of performing more. Notwithstanding they are 
of high -character, still thfey are .capable of improvement As time 
advances, 4hi* will undoubtedly be accomplished. The people 
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will never be satisfied until all the branches of learning which tend 
to the • elevation of human ability and human character, are 
thoroughly taught in them. . Then — and not till then, will they 
be worthy of the name of the people's colleges* 

If a proper system of education increase the powers of the mind, * 
by enlarging the intellectual prgans, the means of elevating one 
generation at least, are within our reach. By extending the bene- 
fits of a good systematic education to every member of the human 
family, we shall be levelling, it is true,* but we shall be levelling 
upwards. But if the laws of animal life be general, we shall not 
stop with a single generation. We have already mentioned, that 
exercise increased die size of every organ of the body — the brain 
as well as the others, and that the improved development descend* 
ed from the parent to the offspring. A knowledge of this law is 
very important in our schemes of human improvement It affords 
us the means of elevating not only a single generation, but the 
entire race.. ' Educate the present inhabitants of our Republic- 
teach them to think — to exercise their moral and intellectual 
organs, and you will improve the physical development of the 
.whole. The youth of the next generation will start, as it were, 
oft the shoulders of this; for. they will commence life with an im- 
proved physical and mental system, which may be still further 
increased in size and power, until man reaches the highest state of 
perfection of which his nature will admit. But to accomplish this, 
the system of education must not only be good, but it must extend 
to all; the female as well as the male. If both be not educated, 
the benefits resulting to their offspring, will consequently be but 
small; for instead of inheriting the physical organization of the 
one that is best formed, it will partake to 9 greater or less extent, 
of the defects of the other. 

It may be said, that all this is nothing* but mere hypothesis: — 
that giants in literature often produce dwarfs in intellect; but I 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that it is based upon laws 
equally as certain as the attraction of gravity. When we enquire 
into the facts of the case, the objection falls to the ground. Ac- 
cording to all I have been able to collect on the subject of educa- 
tion in the United States, there is but about one in seventeen hun- 
dred males educated in colleges, and it is probable, that at least 
one half of these cease to exercise their intellectual organs to any 
extent, as soon as they leave college. But it must be remembered, 
that fewer still of our females receive any thing but the merest 
rudiments of a common school education. It is not long since the 
female in the country was taught even to write. It is probable, 
that not one in five thousand, even now, study mathematics, his- 
tory , philosophy, or any of the branches which, tend to increase 
the size of the brain, or to enlarge the understanding. From' these 
facts, it appears, that about one man in three thousand is properly 
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educated, and that he stands only one chance in fire thousand to 
obtain his equal in marriage! A great number of blanks indeed, 
to a single prize! It is therefore' not at all wonderful, that the best 
scholars occasionally have children with the most defective minds, 
especially as they may inherit the physical organization of the 
weaker parent. Iu order to see tfoe effects of a good education 
upon the physical development of man, we must, extend itsi)ene- 
fits to the whole human family, or at least to an entire nation. 

B. The next evil resulting" from our systems of education, is, 
that the student is taught to depend too much upon books. He 
examines their contents, and commits portions of thenito memory; 
Ibut all this does not- necessarily teach him to think, to study the 
relation of cause and effect, or to attempt to discover any thing 
beyond the present boundaries of science. His mind 13 matured 
upon the principles and sentiments of others; but the aliment is 
unhealthy, and "consequently the mind is entirely deprived of the 
strength, raciness and originality of thought, which spring from 
the contemplation of nature, and a study of her laws amidst her 
own operations. The books, too, are formed upon the high-pres- 
sure system. Every thing in them is designed for speed. The 
student is taught grammar in a week, and penmanship in a few 
days. The work of a year is crowded into a few months, and a 
foreign language taught in twenty or thirty lessons.- Pictures, 
painted illustrations, and a short series of questions and answers, 
have supplanted the depth of learning and profoundness of thought 
and meditation, which characterize the older works. 

3.- Too much study is forced upon the mind in early life. The 
education of the female is generally completed about the time she 
is fifteen years of age, a period when the .study of the higher 
branches should only be commenced. But as society is now or- 
ganized, this is indispensably necessary; for she must make her 
debut into fashionable life at sixteen, and be prepared to assume 
the responsibilities of a family at eighteen, and sometimes earlier. 
This is ruinous to her constitution, destructive to her intellectual 
faculties, and fatal to her further advancement in the study of the 
moral or physical sciences. 

4. Physical education is almost entirely neglected. The youth 
is compelled by his teacher to direct his attention to those subjects 
which increase the size of his intellectual organs, while the mus- 
cular system is almost torpid. When more advanced, he does the 
same from choice. The result is, tW the brain is stimulated to 
the highest possible point, while the remainder of the system lan- 
guishes under this unskilful -treatment His health of course is 
ruined. The whole energies of the nervous system are concen- 
trated in the cerebrum, the excitement of the viscus is aroused, its 
vessels' are engorged With blood, and a train of destructive diseases 
follows. Some of them, as apoplexy, destroy life almost instantly, 
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while others undermine- the constitution, gap its energies, and, at 
length, terminate either in death or. a most- distressing constitu- 
tional irritation. Epilepsy, chorea, dyspepsia, palpitation of the 
heart, sore eyes, blindness; giddiness^ head-ache, partial delirium 
or total madness, form only a. part of the catalogue which might 
be presented. The only means of preventing all these and.a host 
of others equally destructive to human life 'and human happiness, 
is vigorous muscular exercise. If the student wish to retain 
energy of both body and mind, he must resort to it daily. . It will 
add beauty and proportion to his body, strength and activity to 
his mind, and ease and grace to all his movements. t 

If the foregoing remarks be true, who can define the bounds or 
anticipate the limits of education? Where will its genial influ- . 
ence terminate? What new discoveries may it not enable an im- 
proved organization to make? If the system should be rendered , 
so complete, that the intellectual, the moral and the physical 
organs should ;be well balanced, and rendered equally perfect, 
while the wfrole is pushed forward with care and speed, where will 
the human, mind be, within the compass of a few centuries hence? 
I answer, in the midst of a glorious and universal millenium. 
The primitive nature of man will be restored, and he will be able 
to contemplate the Beauties of nature and the glories of nature's 
God, from an* elevatipn in the intellectual and moral world, # of 
which we have no .conception. Let me not be told, that this is a 
mere chimera. The whole christian world anticipates this period, 
although they expect it to be the offspring of different means. 
For my own part, Iknaw of nothing supernatural, necessary to its 
accomplishment • * When JShovah wrenched the elements of 
creation from the dominions of Chaos, he fixed the laws eternal 
and secure which should complete the work The instinct which 
instructs the cpral insect to elevate islands from the deep — the 
laws which pr6duce the most* peffect plant or animal from the 
merest gepm— the power which heaves the most stupendous moun- 
tain from the ocean and the plain, and the force which balances 
the sun in the centre of our system, and causes the planets to 
revolve 'around it, are equally the mandates of his wisdom and his 
skill. ' The one is" ho less the result of a fixed. law than" the other; 
and tfie whole is compelled to contribute to the completion of one 
vast and.' boundless scheme. The direction of every thing is on- 
ward. " Nature* is progressive in all her departments, and man 
cannot rem%^stationary. •* Within the spaee of a few years, the 
imprdveme$V"int 'science have enabled him to enslave the ele- 
ments and fp Surest even the lightning from the clouds of heaven, 
and compel It^o do his bidding. If a few years have produced such 
astonishing results, when a few individuals only were properly edu- 
cated; what may we not reasonably expect when all the nations of 
the earth shall be brought under its expanding influence? 
13 



THE 
MORAL DIGNITY OF THE OFFICE OF THE PROFES- 
SIONAL TEACHER. 

BY SAMUEI. SELLS, . . , 

Gentlemen of the College of Teachers:— So large* a share of 
the public interest has been engrossed by the objects of your asso- 
ciation, that the lecturer must despair either of striking the mind 
by the novelty of his views, or of suggesting any useful experi- 
ments which have not been already thoroughly canvassed, and per- 
haps carried out into practical operation. 

Without attempting therefore to discuss the merits of particular 
schemes of education, or to shed any new light upon those ques- 
tions which have been so ably handled by your committees,— rmy 
observations will be general in their character, and addressed 
rather to the community at large, than to that particular portion 
of it which is represented by your association! 

The efforts made for the universal diffusion of knowledge, form 
a strong and characteristic feature of the age*. The maxim so often 
quoted in this Convention, that * knowledge is power," begins td 
be practically comprehended; and the dissemination of free princi- 
ples and of the influence of popular forms of government has im- 
posed the necessity of popular .intelligence; without which, it has 
been settled, by the experience of ages, that' political liberty can- 
not long endure. The spirit of educational reform, therefore, has 
gone searchingly abroad^ subjecting to. the test of the severest scnir 
tiny every department of popular instruction, and every system of 
liberal study. The press groans with its labor of throwing off 
books and pamphlets devoted- in some form or. another to the sub- 
ject of education. Men of all creeds, and of every character and 
profession unite here on c6mmon ground; and seem to vie with 
each other in fostering those institutions which have for their 
object the diffusion of knowledge, and the elevation and regenera- 
tion of the popular mind. Now amidst all this zeal, this universal 
ado about "education," it may be well to descend a little below 
the surface, and to enquire whether the office itself of a teacher has 
occupied that place which it ought to Hold. in the public, estimation. 
Has not the public mind been unaccountably slow in coming up 
to a due sense of the true dignity and importance of the great 
business of instruction? Haye eminent talents and eminent ser- 
vices devoted to this work, commanded either that generous admi- 
ration or that pecuniary requital which they wquld have ensured 
in any other of the liberal professions? I speak not now,of indi* 
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vidual instances. Exceptions there are to all general rules. But 
has th£ profession of teaching — as a profession, had that rank 
assigned to it, which, from its high responsibility, its intrinsic and 
incalculable importance, and the rare qualities of both mind and 
heart which are requisite for its successful prosecution, it impe- 
riously demands? True, it has been accorded ih terms, that the 
faithful and successful teacher is a public benefactor. But how, 
we ask, does the. public manifest its gratitude? Is it by a munifi- 
cent liberality which covers him with abundance, and secures his 
entire devotion and his.undivided services, by placing himself and 
his family beyond the reach of want? What employment de- 
mands such skill,, such preparation, such rare and exalted qualities, 
and such constant and wearisome labor, and is at the same time so 
inadequately paid? Who ever knew of a pension, be it never so 
small, settled upon the veteran teacher who has been forced from 
his labor by age, and by the toil* and sacrifice of his profession? 
Is it by showering him with honors, that a grateful public 
manifests its gratitude? When was it ever heard that the most 
brilliant success and the most eminent services in the capacity of 
•teacher, was a recommendation to any civil office, or to any station 
of public profit or honor? And in the common intercourse of life* 
what political mendicant— what vapid and declaiming demagogue 
does not fill a larger space in the public eye, and* gather a larger 
share of public estimation? Mark yonder feeble and decrepid 
old man, as, panting with fatigue, and grasping his staff with both 
his hands, he slowly makes his way along one of your public 
streets; He is a veteran -teacher. He commenced his employ- 
ment in early life, and the first scene of his labors was on a nleak 
and rocky hill-side in the interior of his own New England. 
When the call of his country rung among his native mountains, 
he left his peaceful charge to meet her enemies on the tented field, 
and to bring home her eagles in triumph from the scene of battle. 
After the achievement of our Independence, he returned to his 
favorite employment, and became one of a small band, who with 
the axe and the rifle plunged into the Western forests, and amidst 
toil and danger and suffering, laid the foundations of a great and 
prosperous people. With, his own hands he helped to pile the 
logs of the first school-house that was erected on the spot where 
now stands, your proud "and beautiful city; and having reared, — he 
entered it, and with the devotion of an apostle, ofijciated as the 
. instructer of many whose sons and whose daughters we may now 
recognise around us as the founders of families and the pillars and 
ornaments of society. Thousands of youth, in his day and gene- 
ration, has he taken from the paternal roof, and given back to 
their parents and their country with a discipline and a cultivation 
worthy of both. They have gone out into the four quarters of 
. the world; they may be found scattered through all the ranks of 
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society, in all the arts and occupations of life, and in all the liberal 
professions which they live to dignify and adorn. Better than the 
most successful candidate for popular favor — better than he for 
whom we erect triumphal arches, and whose path we strew with 
garlands, has he merited the proud title of Benefactor of his coun- 
try ! But what is his reward? Throughout life, he has struggled 
with embarrassment and want; and forced at last by the Infirmities 
of three score and ten years, from his profession, he lingers out a 
stinted and an obscure old age, with no consolation for a life of 
unrequited toil, but that it has been a .useful life; devoted with 
fidelity and singleness of purpose to the well-being of his country 
and his fellow T men. Mark now the generosity — the justice of a 
grateful and discriminating public. This palsied and infirm old 
man — this man who, more than statesmen or politicians, deserves 
to be honored with monumental marble and days of public festi- 
vity, and rejoicing, has come out to feel the warm light of the sun, 
and to gaze once more upon those new scenes which have. arisen 
around him, and which so mournfully remind him that he is be- 
coming " a stranger in the midst of a new succession of men." 
The young, the gay, and"the fashionable throng past him, but un- 
greeted, unnoticed, he totters on. The men of business rush by 
him, and jostle him as they. go. Presently he hears a confusion of 
mingled voices, and then cries and shouts rend the air. Planting 
his staff before 'him, he stops: and as he raises his dimmed eyes, 
he discovers a hurrying and gathering crowd. He enquires the 
meaning of some passer-by; and learns that it is the gala-day tri- 
umph of some political .adventurer: — some heartless demagogue, 
who has obtained his ascendancy by feeding the passions and 
flattering, the vanity of the people. 



-** The statesman of tfce day, 



A pompous and- slow-moving pageant comes. ^ 

Some shout him, and some hang upon his car 

To gaze in 's eyes and bless him. -Maidens wave . 

Their kerchiefs, and old women Weep for joy; 

While others not so satisfied, unKorse 

The gilded equipage and turning loose • 

His steeds; usurp a place they well deserve. ; 

Why? What hath charmed them? * Hath he, savM the 'State? 

No. Does He purpose its salvation? . No". • * 

Thus idly do we waste the breath of praise, 

And dedicate- a tribute, in its use 

And just direction sacred,, to a thino- # " 

Doomed to the dust, or lodged already there." 

But this inadequate estimate of the services of the professional 
teacher does not end with working individual injustice. It is a 
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great and serious evil:— an evil which pervades our whole moral 
and social system; and the very last, to be reached by the progress 
of educational reform. It cramps the operations of every depart- 
ment of instruction; it cripples the energies of the practical teach- 
er, and cuts off from the profession many who, with abilities which 
might enable them to shine in any of- the walks of life, naturally 
turn to that "which offers the widest field to their ambition, and 
which yields back to toil and to sacrifice* the most generous re- 
turns. This is not mere theory: it is plain common sense* Water 
does not seek its level by a surer law, than that which diverts 
great abilities into the channel where they will meet with the best 
reward. Men of the most splendid talents and of thejnost profound 
learning, are yet but inen;.and they are ruled by the same motives, 
the same principles and considerations of personal interest that rule 
other men; with this difference — that. they are much more strong- 
ly influenced by that vice of great minds, — ambition. With such 
men this is generally the governing passion; but the present is a 
sordid and money-getting age: and we now and then find one who 
seemed destined to nobler things — who once gazed with an un- 
blenched eye like the eagle's, on some far and glittering summit of 
ambition/descending to mine in the base earth, and to mix in the 
vulgar scramble foe gain. He has forsaken the objects of his 
earlier and purer worship, and has learned, to bow 'the knee to 
Mammon. This then is thje- motive next in order: and by these 
two, the world is ruled. The great heart of the universal world 
ever beats to these two master passions; — the love of Honor, and 
the love- of Gain. The first governs the intellectual few: the 
second, the unintellectual many. Now should not he who would 
devise a general scheme of education,, proceed philosophically and 
practically upon these two great elements of human action? Not 
that such a system should be framed to encourage avarice or ah 
inordinate ambition;' but that, proceeding upon the known philoso- 
phy of human nature, and taking advantage of the strongest prin- 
ciples of human action, it should holdout such inducements as 
would attach and secure to itself the very ablest talents; and the 
very highest qualifications that the country could produce, Or re- 
wards command. We boast of many such in the ranks of our pro- 
fessional teachers, even in the present state of things: — men who 
would throw lustre around any station of private or of public life; 
arid who have laid their country under lasting obligations. But 
we. would have all of this character; from the dignified Professor 
of the college or high-school, to the humblest school-master, whose 
pupils are children of the tenantry of our new settlements on the 
farthest verge of civilization. We are not willing that any portion 
of these youth, in whom we behold the future men of our: land, 
and who in their moral and intellectual character, and their capa*- 
city to conduct the affairs of a great people are to fill up the grand* 
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idea of the American Nation, shall be turned Over for a week — no, 
not for a single day, to a cheap and drivelling instruction. We 
hold their education at a priceless estimate. To whomsoever we 
commit these youth, to them do we commit the destinies of the 
nation; and the stake is too mighty^— the interests are too vast and 
momentous to be entrusted in one instanee to common hands. 

In estimating the moral dignity of any work, there are three 
things which must be taken into the calculation: Fir$t — the in- 
tellectual and moral qualities which it requires ; Second, the 
nature and power bf the individual agency whifch is exerted ; and 
Third, the value and magnitude of its general results. Taking these 
three elements, let us fix a standard ; and thereby form a moral 
estimate of the office of the Professional Teacher. 

The. faculty of communicating knowledge is itself a noble and . 
high endowment. It is this which mainly distinguishes man from 
the brute creation: for though endowed with understanding* how 
feeble would be the lights which any man could strike out by the 
operations of his own solitary, unassisted reason? Without the 
faculty of communicating, there could be no perpetuation of knowl- 
edge—no great improvement in art or science; and -by conse- 
quence,' no progress of the human species. Writing and language 
are the instruments by which wejiold inter-communion with each 
other; which make the thoughts and feelings of every individual 
mind the property- of all; and which constitute the improvements 
and discoveries of each successive-age, the birth-right and inherit- 
ance of the whole human race. ' Thus we are all the preceptors of 
one another. We live only oh condition of being, taught by our 
fellow-men. In this sense also, all former generations of men, are 
the teachers of the present; and the lights which we acquire, we 
in our turn, do but hold in trust for future times. How admirable 
is that moral administration, Which, by a fundamental law of man*s 
nature, makes his progress, and whatever elevates and ennobles 
him in the scale of existence, to depend upon each turning his own 
individual acquisitions into partnership stock, and upon this con- 
stant and universal interchange of feeling, and thought, and knowl- 
edge! Moreover, this faculty of communicating is a self-sustain- 
ing, self*improving power. It is like the sun of the firmament; 
traversing in glory the moral heavens, dispensing floods Of light 
in all directions, and illuming every orb which circles within its 
system, yet without the smallest diminution of its own original 
and exhaustless splendors. Rather does it acquire new lustre From , 
ev6ry new dispensation of its glories. Like charity, it is twice 
blessed: It "blesses him that gives, and him that takes." — Thus 
by the law and appointment of nature, man is made the teacher of 
his fellow man; and from this necessary relation springs the chief 
moral dignity of his nature. How much more exalted then is 
that relation, as it appears in him who is a teacher, not by nature* 
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only, but by choice and by profession; in whom it has been per- 
fected by cultivation and philosophy ; who has been prepared for 
his work by long years of patient and laborious discipline; and 
perhaps at the expense of many noble and generous sacrifices, has 
■made it the office and business of* life! Such were Aristotle, and 
Socrates, and- Plato,, and Seneca, and all the great masters o'f ancient 
learning and philosophy. Such were the .founders of the Chris- 
tian faith- Such was our Savior Himself; who. " taught as one 
having 'authority;" and who, when he was about to ascend in a 
cloud from the plains of Bethany, gave it as hrs last charge to his 
followers, "Go ye, and teach all nations." True, these last Were 
teachers of moral truth : but moral truth and intellectual truth are 
allies; and a cultivated heart must be •preceded by a m cultivated 
reason. Moreover, the educator -should be not less a moral tHan 
a. mental guide: This, by our estimate, isthe very first requisite of 
his profession; and it is this which, so far as qualities are' con- 
cerned, stamps his office with its peculiar elevation. Were man a* 
being of pure reason,— : a mere piece of intellectual mechanism, he 
would be indeed shorn of half his dignity; but the educator might 
stop with the discipline and cultivation of his intellect But he is 
made up, not of reason only, but of will; of feeling* of moral and 
social susceptibilities and domestic affections. Reason is a tree of 
sterner growth; but these are. tender plants in a' bleak climate: a 
climate of frost and storms; and they require the protection and 
cultivation of a careful and kindly hand, or in their early spring- 
time they will droop and die. The .educator therefore who over- 
looks, or neglects this part of man's nature, though he should have ' 
made his pupil a prodigy of taste and intellect, — though he should 
have enabled him "to speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels,"— though he should have imbued his mind with the clas-f 
sic lore of all antiquity, and filled it with .all the philosophy of the 
schools, — has yet done but half his work: oi* rather, he has be- 
trayed his^ trust; for there is. but one spring-time of. our moral 
existence; and he iii whose charge it was to furrow the soil, and 
sow the precious seed, has permitted it to pass unimproved, and 
beyond recall- "Moreover,, what is the great end and office, of edu- 
cation, but to prepare man: for the -scenes in which he is to act, and 
to fit him for all the. various duties of life? Let it then be consid- 
ered how large a portion of these duties,— duties which we owe to 
ourselves, to our kindred, to society, and to our Creator, spring 
from the social and domestic relations, and call upon the moral 
part of our nature; and how few of these duties there are, which 
require either great learning, or rare intellectual endowments. If 
.then, it be the main business of education to fit us for the duties 
of life, hpw manifest it is that the professional teacher should be 
a moral as. well as a mental guide: and that with the discipline of 
the intellect^ he should nlso enlighten the conscience and cultivate 
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the .heart But how shall he do this, except he be himself en- 
dowed with the- Same qualities which he undertakes to impress on 
the minds of others? Can the blind lead the blind? Can he be 
qualified to impart moral instruction, who has himself no cultiva- ' 
ted affections — no perception of moral fitness, and no weighty and 
abiding sense of moral obligations? Let then the moral dignity 
of the office of the Professional Teacher be judged hereby ; thaf its 
very first requisite is moral goodness — the quality which chiefly 
elevates and ennobles human nature, and most assimilates it to the 
nature of angels and of God. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the other qualifications which 
are requisite worthily to discharge the functions of a teacher. 
Knowledge he must have, of course: — ready, various, well-ar- 
ranged and accurate knowledge; and when we consider what a 
host of subordinate qualities are requisite for Hs successful com- 
munication, — what diligence, what patience, What self-command, 
what gentleness, what firmness, what forbearance, what discrimi- 
nation, what quickness of perception, what versatility of adapta- 
tion, what knowledge of the mental and moral constitution,- and • 
what entire devotion of the whole soul to the whole work^— we- 
may well ask,— "and who is sufficient for these things?" 

But the moral dignity of this office appears, in the second place, 
in its powerful and transforming agency upon individual mind. 
The work of the educator has been compared to that of the sculp- 
tor who carves out a beautiful statue from a shapeless block of mar- 
ble. The illustration was . common among the ancients,* from 
whom it was borrowed and very happily used by Addison; but I 
do not perceive that the subject is ennobled by the comparison. 
For, let the statue be never so perfect, — let it be wrought by the 
hand of a Phidias, or a. Lysippus, — let it be shaped into the most 
noble and beautiful proportions', and touched .with the most exqui- 
site finish, — the figure is yet . But a figure of stone; — hard, cold, 
lifeless. But education does not*simply excavate the mind from 
its native quarry* and cast it into •• the mould of form*." It works 
an entire change throughout the whole intellectual and moral na- 
ture. It forms the man anew. It elevates hint into a loftier sphere 
of being. It creates new senses of enjoyment, — new desires, new 
hopes, new aspirations, and fofms the whole soul to a nobler and 
sublimer life. It is as if the statute, while the artist was yet bend- 
ing over it with his chisel, should wax warm and start out from the 
marble; and the breast should heave with life, and the eye should 
burn with living fires, and every joint should place smoothly in its 
socket, and the blood should start on its red and rapid courses; — 
even as if the Divinity had descended and breathed into this cold 
ancl senseless stone, the breath of life, and the quickening spirit! 
Do we over-estimate the power of education upon individual char- 
acter? Mark then the vulgar and untaught .mind imbedded in 
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ignorance and animalism; and again contemplate the nme mind 
after it has ascended the heights of science, and received the im- 
press of moral cultivation. Upon such a view, we shall find the 
power of which we speak, developed in the .subject of it under 
three several aspects? First, in its multiplying the sources qf 
his happiness; Secondly, in his intellectual elevation; and Third- 
ly* in his improvement as a moral heing 

And first, in its multiplying the sources of his happiness. The 
uncultivated- man is furnished with a* set of social instincts, and a 
susceptibility to a certain grade of gross pleasures; but they all play 
within a narrow round of animalism ; — they are often embittered 
by jealousies, and envyings, and physical privations, and can hardly 
enter into any just notions of human happiness. Of the satisfaction 
which accompanies the exercise of the intellectual faculties, he 
knows absolutely nothing. Nor is he less a stranger to the happi- 
ness arising from a contemplation of the works of nature. Ten 
thousand beautiful and wonderful processes are momently going 
on throughout the animal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms; every 
blade of grass, and every drop of water shuts up within itself a 
world of wonders; but Nature reveals none of her secrets to him. 
Stars rise and set over his head, moons wax and wane 1 the earth 
beneath his feet is every where covered with divine workmanship? 
but he stands amidst the Whole "with brute unconscious gaze/' and 
tarns a sealed eye to the beauties and glories which are every 
where scattered through the deep universe about him. In vain for 
him has the hand of Qod decked the earth with beauty, or sown 
with stars the fields of. ether. Inr vain for him do air and ocean 
teem with the wonders of microscopic life. In vain for him does 
nature spread out all her scenes of beauty and of gladness, and 
pour around him the melodies of her ten thousand voices. Talk 
to him of- these elevated and refined enjoyments, or of the pleas- 
ures which lie scattered along the paths of literature and science, 
and the description falls on his ear "like sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal" You might as well undertake to describe the. rain- 
how to a man who never saw the light of heaven: or to one who: 
was born deaf, the charms and melodies of music. Yet this very 
individual, moulded by the plastic hand of the professional educa- 
tor fitted, as we have described, morally and intellectually for hia # 
work, becomes a different being, He becomes the inhabitant of a 
different world:— a world of thought, taste, intellect, imagination. 
With what -rapture does he stand up in the midst of this glorious 
universe, which, when the Creator had finished, and "on that pri- 
mal Sabbath a rested from all the work which He had made/' He 
beheld with infinite complacency, and pronounced it "very good." 
He looks- abroad over the works of his Creator, tod beholds light 
arid life and- joy in every thing around him. He gases on the visi- 
ble world, and thanks Qod that he. has been created an intelligent 
14 
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Spectator of its wonder*. He turns his eyeon the intellectual, and 
discovers that he is allied to his Creator -and to other orders, of 
being; .and exults in the consciousness of all that is beautiful and 
majestic in the mind'of man. It is his to sympathise with na- 
ture " and the* quick spirit of the universe/' and 46 appropriate all 
her variety of loveliness. He gazes with delight on the noble in 
nan, and the beautiful in woman. * He listens with rapture to- the 
mingling and sounding elements; — to the howling of the midnight 
storm;— to the roar of the cataract, and the eternal thunder of the 
ocean. What value does he place upon that office which has thga 
caused the scaler to fall from his eyes, and admitted him aa enrap- 
tured spectator of the works of God? At what, price would he 
consent to be thrown back upon his ignorance, his vulgar appe- 
tites, his uneducated faculties, — to 



-iRenounce. the* boundless store 



Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ; . 
. The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves and- garniture of fields ; . 

AM that the genial ray. of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even; '. 

All that the mountain's sheltering fcosoro shields, 
* And all the 4r*ttd magnificence of Heaven ?" 

Were it in. the power of the teacher to bestow upon each of Jjis 
pupils the fee-simple of a, kingdom,— he could not endow him with 
so rich and noble a gift, — he could not do So much for his perma- 
nent and substantial happiness, as by imparting to him that cultiva- 
tion by which he is enabled to appropriate, pot a kingdom only, 
but all kingdoms, and the glory of them: which makes, — not the 
visible world .only, but the empire of thought and imagination, — ■ 
the realms of art, and taste, and poetry, and fiction, and ajl the ages 
of the world, and all the dominions of universal Nature his; — -his 
to understand, — his to enjoy. 

*. But in the second place, we behold the power and' moral great- 
ness of this agency in the intellectual elevation of its subject. 
Man, fallen as he is, seems "scarce less than. archangel' ruined;" 
-and the meanest employments are dignified and made honorable 
by their usefulness* to the human species. Next thga to moral 
cultivation itself, what work can be nobler than the improvement 
of the human faculties? And their capacity for unlimited ad- 
vancement opens the most exalted views of that power whieh can 
bridge the chasm between the exercises of the most ordinary intel- 
lect and the sublime operations of a Newton: which can waken up 
tile mean and common mind, and fill it with divine aspirations, 
and send it forward on a career of boundless progress* Contem- 
plate that progress for a moment as ft is developed by education in 
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its subject The firat elements of his knowledge consist in hire 
sensation) — the impressions of external .objects. Memory treas- 
ures up the perceptions of sensation, and thus lays the foundation 
for future .thought .Here he rises from the mere anima), into the 
intellectual, tie now begins to compare ideas, and to make com- 
bination* and deductions. Thoughts multiply— knowledge accu- 
mulates; and he already exults in the consciousness of an intelli- 
8 &nt nature, and in the spontaneous-workings and exercises of the 
ving mind. And now the field of his intellectual vision dears 
up, and widens around him. He expatiates in the pictured realms 
of the Imagination, or treads with more equal and assured footsteps 
over the fair .and divine empire of Truth. He questions the efe» 
m$nts of nature, and carries the JorcU of philosophy throughout all 
her dark dominions. He opens the classic page, and holds com* 
munion with the illustrious spirits of past ages. He turns his eyes 
to the broad heavens, and reads the -power and wisdom of Provi- . 
denee in the law and order which reign throughout the atarry 
world. He opens the chronicle of history, and gathers as manna, 
the lessons of wisdom from the experience of the past. He range* 
the future with a prophet's rapture, and embodies the hopes which 
he gathers of human progress, and his visions of " the glory that is 
to be revealed," in the. pages of a lofty and calm philosophy, or in 
the numbers of immortal jpoflg. And in all that he sees and feels, 
in the wonderful mechanism of £he human mind, and in all that 
perfect order and fitness which reign throughout the stupendous 
machinery of material nature, he beholds the- hand of the infinite 
Intelligence,. and a type of the infinite Perfection; and he learns to 
lift his thoughts in grateful and devout contemplations to the 
Great, Architect, "forasmuch as He that huilded the house hath 
more honor than the house." . 

But if such be the progress of this mind here, chained to a nar- 
row spot of earth, and darkened by error and ignorance, what will 
it be when it s^ail be freed from imperfection, and shall spring into 
that new and sublime life which awaits it? For it is robbing the 
agency -of the educator .of more than half its dignity to consider it 
as circumscribed by this low and temporal scene that is now around 
us. We must follow it to another stage of its development, and 
throw our eye down the long, range of its immortal being.' Pro- 
fessional Teacher! whatever impulse you give to the mind of that 
pupil now under your charge, — it is an impulse upon a career thai 
will never end. He will soon be remanded away from your hands 
by the great Parent of all; — called to stand upon a loftier theatre, and 
to take a part amid higher and sublimer scenes. It is yours to 
furnish him with a preparation for life: but./^/c itee£f— what is it, 
but a pupilage for immortality! As yet, we know but little of 
that, his future state of being; for we dp but "see through a glass 
darkly:" and .'fit doth not yet appear what we shall be;" but we 
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bare the strongest reason to believe that that muicLwhi'ch yoti now 
cultivate with such anxiety and pains-taking, will then yield a ready 
and perfect obedience to all the* present laws of its nature* It will 
then, as now, be progressive; — not indeed as now, -slowly, and 
laboriously, and fettered- by these cares and thirf coil of mortality; 
but, springing into its native element, and freed at once from every 
clog and cumbrance, it will sweep on towards perfection with an 
ever-accelerated progress through eternal ages. To what attain- 
ments will it grow in that. endless course! What infinite knowl- 
edge! What immense intelligence! It is- a glorious anticipation 
for both tesfcher and pupil; yet not less -true in philosophy than 
sublime in thought, that in the course of that unending progress, it 
will not only reach and overpass the grandest exhibitions of earth- 
ly mind, but in its most ordinary exercises, "shall even emulate 
tie clear and all-comprehending intellect of the tallest archangel 
" that adores and burns" at the throne of God. . # 

But, thirdly, if the mora? dignity of this work appears thus ex- 
alted in the intellectual elevation of its subject, it is yet more soln 
his improvement as a moral being. I haVe already spoken of the 

Eart which moral training ought -to hold in a scheme of education: 
ut such is tbe importance of the subject, that I trust a few addi- 
tional observations will be pardoned here; and the more especially 
since, amidst all the improveiflaents which have been Carried for- 
ward, and amidst the general prevalence of liberal and* enlightened 
- views on the subject of education, this feature stands yet almost 
entirely untouched by the- hand of reform. The doctrine here set 
forth on this subject is not an innovation of modem experimental- 
ism. It lies deep in the philosophy of human nature; and accord- 
ingly we find it has been held by every great and- philosophic 
mind that has ever been turned towards the subject -Mil ton, who 
wrote in an age of comparative barbarism-v-an age in which his 
immortal poem, the w Paradise Lost/' sold for. fifteen pounds, and 
its author — whatever of him was mortals-suffered to die in obscu- 
rity and want, has left the following illustrious record of his opin- 
ion, in his letter to Samuel Hartlib: " The end of learning is to 
repair- the ruin of our first parents, by regaining- to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge, to love him, to imitate him, to 
be like him, as we may the nearest by possessing ourselves of true 
virtue, which, unked to the Heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection. But because our understanding cannot rn this 
body found Itself but on .sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the 
knowledge of God and things invisible, as by orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature, the same method is necessa- 
rily to be followed in-all discreet teaching." 

Lord Karnes in his " Hints on Education," observes thus:*— *It 
appears unaccountable that our teachers generally have directed 
their instructions to the head, with so little attention to the heart 
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Frorii Aristotle down to Locke, book? without number have been 
composed for cultivating and improving the. understanding; — few 
in proportion for cultivating and improving the affections. Yet 
surely, as man- is intended to be more an active than a contempla- 
tive being, the education of a young man .to behave properly in 
society, is of still greater importance than the making of him even 
a Solomon for knowledge!" 

* Well did this writer except Locxg from the general censure of 
having misapprehended the great and principal end of education. 
The views of that great man were such as became the father of in- 
tellectual philosophy, and were more than a century in advance of 
the generation to which they were addressed. • Throughout the 
whole xr£ his "Thoughts- concerning Education," he takes it for 
granted that the cultivation of the heart is its paramount object He 

► utters the same complaint which is so loudly echoed in our own 
day; that " Latin and learning make all the noise;" and asserts 
that "the principal business of education is to set the mind right, 
so that on all occasions it may be disposed to consent to nothing 
but what may be suitable to the dignity and excellency of a ra- 
tional creature." • 

In another part of the same treatise he observes—" Till you can 
find, a school wherein it is possible for the master to look after the 
manners of his scholars, and can show as great effects fcf his care in 
forming their minds to virtue and their carriage, to good breeding 

. as of forming their tongues to the learned languages, you must con- 
fess that you have a strange value for words, when,' preferring the 
languages of' the ancient Greeks and Romans to that which made 
4hetn such brave men, you think it worth while to hazard your 
son's innocence and virtue for a little Greek and Latin." 

* Again — " I place virtue as the first and most necessary of those 
endowments which belong to a man or a gentleman, as absolutely 
requisite to-make him valued and beloved by- others, acceptable or 
tolerable to himself. .Without it, I think he will be happy neither 
in this rior the other- world." ' 

The celebrated Dr. Priestly observes on the same subject, that 
*<the Very first thing to be inculcated upon a child as soon as he is 
eapable of receiving such impressions, fe the knowledge of his 
Maker and a steady principle of obedience to Him; the idea of his 
living under the constant inspection and government of an invisi- 
ble Being, who will raise hkn from the dead to- an immortal life, 
and who will reward and punish -him hereafter according to his 
-character and actions here.. I hesitate not, therefore, to assert - 9 on 
the plainest principles, that Religion is the. first rational* object of 
education. Whatever be the fate of my children in this transitory 
world, * about which I hope I am as solicitous as I ought to be, I 
would, if possible, secure a happy meeting with them in a future 
and everlasting life*" 
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Such were the sentiments of these illustrious men; and did my 
limits permit, I might confirm them by quoting those of Hartley and 
of Bacon* * Enough, however, has been said, to show that the term 
"new-fangled" — that vague and awkward epithet by whieh medi- 
ocrity seeks to fasten -odium upotf every new trial which philoso- 
phy and benevolence make for the amelioration of humanity j can- 
not apply to them. . But I have said that these views are founded 
in the philosophy of' human, nature. Man is constituted of three, 
classes of faculties;— the animal propensities, the moral sentiments 
and the intellectual powers; and this division exhausts the whole 
of human nature; Of these, the animal propensities are by fair the 
strongest; yet they are the seat of all vicious and criminal practi> 
ces, and the source of a very great portion of human misery.. 
Social and political organization, schemes of government and law 
are the devices which reason has framed to control their violent • 
and unregulated action; and "without which, they would soon fill 
the earth with suffering and blood. The intellectual powers 
Strongly, developed by education will aid in holding them under 
control; but their directly an tagrfnist principles are the moral sen^ 
timents. It is therefore upon these that society must chiefly de- 
pend for iifi protection, and the cultivation of which is the princi- 
pal object to. be aimed at in a scheme of education. By way of 
illustrating our principle, let us suppose the'case of one not yet 
hardened in crime, but who revolves darkly in his bosom some act 
of midnight robbery and assassination. The animal, propensities;,, 
such as selfishness, cruelty, cupidity, urge him on to the horrid 
deed. They are strongly opposed by the reflective faculties, 
whdse office it .is to show him the real nature of the crime which 
he -is about to perpetrate; its alarming consequences, and its true 
turpitude and dimensions: and if strongly developed. by education, 
they may come, in to Strike the balance' right. But the criminal 
inclination finds' its principal adversary in the moral sentiments of 
conscience, justice, benevolence, compassion; which exert all their 
force, native and acquired, to warp him from his purpose. But 
the whole man will move with the temptation toward crime, or be 
drawn with blessed attraction toward virtue, .according as the one, 
or the other, of these antagonist influences prevails: and in all 
cases, he will move in precisely 'that direction and with that mo-, 
mentum which he shall acquire as the result of the mutual action 
and counteraction of these several classes of faculties. This is not 
barren speculation. The moral world has its laws as well as the 
physical; and the principles which govern the mechanical forces 
are not surer . in their operations and results, than those which 
sway ♦the action* of a human being. -Now the whole object, of 
moral training is simply to abstract the predominant force from 
•the animal and selfish part of human nature* and to fix if on the, 
side of the tnpral sentiments. If it be asked, hew the moral senti- 
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menifl shall be strengthened so as to give them the balance of 
power in this struggle for the empire of the soul; I answer — by the 
same means by which all the other faculties, mental and physical, 
are strengthened: add that is, by being frequently and intelli- 
gently exercised on their appropriate objects. If you wtrald call 
out any sentiment or any faculty in its full vigor— net upon t/*— • 
exercise it. The* surest way to make a man a villain is, to treat 
him as ones appeal to his unworthy motives, — to his selfishness, 
his appetites and his passions, and you will soon form for him a 
low and unworthy character. But if you would* give him worth 
and elevation, — if you would fill him with lofty impulses, and 
stamp him with a noble and generous nature, call often upon his 
'moral sentiments. Let them be developed by rewards and encour- 
agements; and especially let them be nurtured an4 exercised under 
a pure and watchful guardianship in early life. Thus you will give 
him to society— -a useful and an active member; armed by the mas- 
culine virtues for. the service of his country and fflairkind; capacita- 
ted by social feelings for pure and generous friendships ; and softened 
by virtuous love for the duties of domestic life. And here let me 
pause to ask a practical question. Is there any distinct and special 
provision of this s6rt in our public schools, at ail adapted to the 
demands of society and the true philosophy of man? Of what 
avail is it, that the learned Professor, with some text-book in his 
hand, perhaps of bad morals and worse metaphysics, sits before a 
senior class -at college, and gravely reads from his chair, a course 
of dull lectures upon Moral Philosophy? It may afford to the 
young men who assemble at his prelections, that sort of elegant 
entertainment which Nero loved, who always summoned his phi** 
losophers to wrangle 'and dispute before -him by way of amusing 
him after dinner, and helping his digestion , but how feebly will it 
bear against the power,— if not of raging passions and profligate 
principles, — at least of in-bred selfishness, and vicious habits, and 
bad example?- To control and counteract th£se, is, as I trust haft 
been shown, not only the duty, but the great and essential function 
of the office of a teacher :-r- to rescue the young mind from the* 
dominion of evil propensities, and so to imbue and magnetize it 
with -the principle of right, that amid all the storms whi,eh beset 
the tempestuous voyage of life, it shall turn* with steady and un- 
wavering attraction towards Truth and Duty! " To. repair the 
ruin of our first parents,"- is the bold and characteristic language 
of Milton: embodying in that single expression of the object of 
education, more profound philosophy than may be found in whole 
tomes of metaphysics. And where shall* reason, -shall learning, 
shall genius, be challenged to a nobler or worthier work? C&p 
-there be a sublimer employment of the human 'faculties, than .the 
moral elevation of human nature? It was a glorious work, and 
worthy of the .divine ambition, when the Almighty spoke out of 
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nothing this globe on which we dwell; and ordered it with laws, 
and gave it to breathe with multitudinous life, and sent the stars on 
their burning* and boundless courses, and hung out the sun on high. 
It was yet nobler, when, in the midst of this fcreation,.he placed a 
being whom he clothed with its dominion,, and illumed his face 
with the light of reason — a portion of his own intelligence; — and 
gave to that reason a boundless progress and an undying life. But 
greater and. far more glorioud than all, when he invested that being 
with the attributes of a moral life;— conscience, free will, account- 
ability, and in* its affections and moral faculties, stamped it with the 
lineaments of a likeness to Himself. * To restore this moral image 
of God upon the soul of man, — -to repair the ruin and waste which 
sin has made upon it,— to- redeem it from the thrall of evil pas- 
sions, to fiH it with goodness, and purity, andHruth, — what is this 
hut a new creation! And he who undertakes this sublime agency 
—what does he become, (I speak it with reverence) but an aHy 
and co-laborer \vith God; and that too, in His noblest work: — the 
consummation of creative energy ,— the great drowning work of 
that glorious creation over which, when it was finished, the Infin- 
ite 1 Mind rejoiced, and the shouts of angels, and the song<?f the 
morning stars rose in the universal concert,— the grateful and 
adoring Hymn of Nature! . 

But in the last place, we were to consider the moral greatness of 
this office, as it appears in the value and magnitude of its general 
results. And here a wider field opens before us than can even be 
glanced at on the present occasion. We might contemplate these* 
results as they appear in enlarging the empire of science, — in the 
general diffusion of learning, in the advancement of the ornamen- 

. tal and useful arts of life > or in their relation to the perpetuation of 
art and knowledge,* to the encircling of barbarous' nations withm 
the, pale of civilized humanity, -.and the general* progress of the hu- 
man species.- But passing these fruitful* and interesting themes, 
my concluding observations will be confined to orie single view— 
the moral dignity which the office of a teacher derives from its 
relation* to the perpetuation of civil liberty r and to the political 
interests of our pwn country. 

If ihere be any one truth established by the experience of man- 
kind, and attested by all the lessons of history, it is— that the only 
hope, of governments founded on a popular basis, is in popular in- 
telligence and virtue. And here let me digress to observe that 
virtue and intelligence are allies. I mention this, because an idea 
has been started in the discussions of the Convention, which, if 
thoroughly examined, must he* seen to lead to the most monstrous 
conclusions. It is, that to enrich and discipline the intellect with- 
out a corresponding cultivation of the affectfons, is to furnish an 

* aliment to depravity and^arm it with all the instruments of evil. I 
cannot See that any thing is gained either, to the cause of moral 
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education -or to the honor of human nature, by thus placing the 
cultivation, of the heart, and that of the intellect, like mortal id* 
versaries in conflict with each other. Knowledge ought ever td 
be made the. hand-maid of morality, for the reason that she is its 
natural ally, and may be. seduced from her allegiance/ But it 
should he remembered, that He who gave man conscience, gave 
him reason also; and fixed them as coadjutors side by side, in the 
constitution of human nature. They may become dissociated a* 
in the case of Byron, but it can be only by tearing (hem asundef» 
contrary to their natural affinities, and by severing with violent 
hand the bonds by which God himself has bound and interlocked 
them together. He gave reason to be the light and the guide of 
conscience; and by cultivating the intellect, you not only multiply 
by a thousand-fold the motives to good conduct, but you invigorate 
the moral sense, and set it as a quick and watchful sentinel at the 
heart, and thus act indirectly on the whole moral nature of man. 
It has already been seen that the moral sentiments conspire with 
the intellectual powers to resist temptation *and to draw men away 
from crime. To say therefore, that to cultivate the intellect alone 
is to enlist it on the side of wickedness,— is to turn suicide to hu> 
man nature. It is to libel the moral government of God. 

But to return: 'We boast it as the distinguishing feature of otlf 
institutions, that all power lies with the people. This is well, 
while the people are capacitated to use it intelligently and wisely; 
otherwise it is but a knife in the hands of a maniac. A Republic 
in which the great mass of the people who hold the sovereign pow- 
er is given up to ignorance and degradation, is the grandest treason 
that can be devised against humanity. It is like a volcanic moun- 
tain murmuring with internal fires which rage and swelter in its 
bosom, but whidh send up to the surface a genial warmth that cov- 
ers it with verdure: thus lifting itself in beauty and grandeur to 
the eye, and inviting from afar the humble dwellers of the plain to 
climb its blooming sides and fix amidst its loveliness their treach- 
erous habitations. Poetry has sung the praises of u tHe enlightened 
few;" but History is a sterner monitor: and she warns us as we 
value-our liberties and our political existence, to seek out the ame- 
lioration and improvement of the many. The French Revolution 
of 1798, stands as a solemn and terrible example of an experiment 
toward freedom conducted by "the enlightened few,"— while the 
great mass of the people remained sunk in ignorance and moral 
debasement. It has not been left for us to portray the Reign of 
Terror. It stands out in dark and awful characters upon faithful 
history, for a lesson to the Jatest posterity; unless posterity shall 
refuse to credit such a tale of depravity and horror, and treat it 
only as an ingenious fable of antiquity. The stage of French at 
fairs throughout the period of the revolution, what was it fo* 
twelve years, but a great scaffold, streaming with blood, and 
15 
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eboked up with human heads;— and seated around upon it, muf- 
fled in black robes and ankle-deep in gore, Me enlightened few— 
Condocet, Robespierre, Danton, Marat, Roland, D. Herbois, Bris- 
sot, Barrere, — presiding as priests at the sacrifice, and feasting the 
sense with the savor of a perpetual slaughter I 

Let us be admonished by the lessons of history. It never was 
in the ordination of Providence or of Nature, that an ignorant 
people should long be a free people. With all the forms of free- 
dom, they will become their own tyrants: and it is not too bold to 
say that they may even elect a tyrant by their own free suffrages, 
and worship him in his tyranny. It is one of the modes in which 
Providence chastises a degenerate people, to give them rulers after 
their own heart Augustus was praised as a god while he tram- 
pled on the neck of Roman liberty; and Napoleon, as First Con- 
sul, made his triumphal entry into Paris, crowned with flowers by 
the hand of beauty, and cheered with the plaudits of admiring 
thousands. Let us then no- longer hug the delusion, that in a 
popular government which is ever the mirror of the popular mind, 
imaging forth the character as well as the wishes of the people, a 
free constitution, and an impartial representation are all that is 
necessary for the preservation of liberty. I repeat, — Virtue and 
Intelligence are the great pillars on Which .you must rest the fabric 
of republican institutions. But virtue and intelligence are not of 
spontaneous growth; they are the work of care and culture; and it 
is only by competent teachers, themselves educated and set apart 
for this especial purpose, that they can' be spread as a leaven 
throughout the great' mass of society, and thoroughly incorporated 
into the national mind. Hence it follows with a rigorous accura- 
cy, that the teachers of our land hold the destinies of the nation in 
their, hands. Has this vital and momentous truth fallen with its 
full weight upon the public mind ? Is it felt to be the great 
principle on which the liberties, the happiness, the very existence 
of this people depend? Is it thus acted on by those who are the 
constituted guardians of the public weal; — by the freemen who 
crowd the polls, — by our State Legislatures,— our Governors and 
our Congress? Where have the candidates for office been re- 
quired to pledge themselves to the fostering of common schools; 
or to vote appropriations for those infant colleges whi^h, like the 
one in this city, though they have attracted to themselves learning 
and abilities which might raise them to a glorious pre-eminence, 
and make them blessings to untold thousands of our fellow-coun- 
trymen, — are yet struggling into a feeble existence under the 
scanty support of individual benefactions? About what have been 
our long congressional debates? What has been the great care of 
legislation as shown by the public journals? The monied corpo- 
rations of the country; hfer projects of physical improvement, and 
the operations of a petty, miserable, but disastrous and disgraceful 
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war. Millions voted for public works, and millions more squall* 
dered upon fortifications and naval equipments, and the establish* 
nient of military posts. And are these the defences which states- 
men and legislators provide to preserve and perpetuate the liber- 
ties of the nation? Well may we address them with the language 
of Hecuba to Priam, as she saw the feeble old king about to seize 
his arms for the protection of his empire, while imperial Troy was 
already sacked by Argive foes, and her mighty burning reddened 
atttheEgean: 

"Non tali aoxilio, nee defensoribue istw 
Tempus eget." 

Look abroad over this country: mark her extent; her wealth; 
her fertility; her boundless resources; the giant energies which 
every day developes, and which she seems already bending on 
that fatal race — tempting, yet always fatal to republics,— the race 
for physical greatness and aggrandizement Behold, too, that con- 
tinuous and mighty tide of population, native and foreign, which 
is forever rushing through this great Valley towards the setting 
sun; sweeping away the wilderness before it, like grass before the 
mower; waking up industry and civilization in its progress; stud* 
ding the solitary rivers of the West with marts and cities; dotting 
its boundless .prairies with human habitations; penetrating every 
green nook and vale; climbing every fertile ridge, and still gather* 
ihg and pouring onward to form new States in those vast and yet 
unpeopled solitudes, where the Oregon rolls his majestic flood and 
H hears no sound save his own dashing/' Mark all this; and then 
gay— by what bonds will you hold together so mighty a people, 
and so immense an empire? What safe-guard will you give us 
against the dangers which must inevitably grow out of so, Vast and 
complicate an organization? In the swelling tide of our prosperi- 
ty, what a field will open for political corruption! What a world 
of evil passions to eontrol, and jarring interests to reconcile! 
What temptations will there be to luxury and extravagance! 
What motives to private and official cupidity I What prizes will 
hang glittering at a thousand goals to dazzle and tempt ambition ! 
Do we expect to find our security against these dangers, in rail- 
roads and canals; in our circumvallations and ships of war? Alas, 
when shall we learn wisdom from the lessons of history? Our 
most dangerous enemies will grow up from our own bosom. We 
may erect bulwarks against foreign invasion; but what power shall 
we find in walls and armies to protect the people against them* 
selves? There is but one sort of « internal improvement," mom 
thoroughly internal than that which is cried up by politicians, that 
is able to save this country — I mean the improvement of the 
minds and souls of her people. If this improvement shall be 
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neglected, and the increase of our population fails to keep pace 
with our physical advancement, one of two alternatives i» certain: 
either the nation must dissolve in anarchy under the rulers of its 
own choice, or if held together at all, it must be by a government 
so strong and rigorous as to be utterly inconsistent with constitu- 
tional liberty. Let the one hundred millions which, at no very 
distant day will swarm our cities, and filt up our great interior, 
remain sunk in ignorance, and nothing short of an iron despotism 
will suffice to govern the nation— to reconcile its vast and conflict- 
ing interests; control its elements of agitation; and hold back its 
fiery and head-long energies from dismemberment and ruin. How 
then, is this improvement to be effected? Who are the agents of 
it? Who are they, who shall stand perpetually as priests at. the 
altar of freedom, and feed its sacred fires, by dispensing that 
knowledge and cultivation on which- hangs our political salvation? 
I repeat — they are our teachers: the masters of our schools $ the 
iastructers in our academies and colleges; and in all those institu- 
tions, of whatever name, which have for their object the intellec- 
tual and moral culture of our youth, and the diffusion of knowledge 
among our people. Theirs is the moral dignity of stamping the 
great features of our national character; and in the moral worth and 
intelligence which they give it, to erect a bulwark which shall 

Ewe impregnable in that hour of trial, when armies and. fleets and 
rtifications shall be vain. And when those mighty and all-ab- 
sorbing questions shall be heard, which are even now sending their 
bold demands into the ear of rulers and law-givers, which are mo* 
mentlv pressing forward to a solemn decision in the sight of God 
and of all nations; and which, when the hour of their decision shall 
come, shall shake this country — the Union* — the Constitution, as 
with the shaking of an earthquake; — it is they who, in that fear- 
ful hour, shall gather around the structure of our political organi- 
sation, and . with uplifted hands, stay the reeling fabric till the 
storm and the convulsion be overpast Nor is it this generation 
alone of which they will be the guardians and benefactors. The 
institutions of learning and science which they build up and adorn, 
will stand as beacon-lights for future times. Their influence in 
tfa* formation of mind and character will endure to the remotest 
age. The spirit of liberal learning which they foster, is a creative 
spirit: and it will spread and multiply itself without measure and 
without limit, among the countless millions that shall succeed us* 
TWs is moral dignity indeed. This it is to be truly great "I 
shall go down to posterity," said Napoleon, after he had bathed 
Mi banners-in the blood of an hundred battles — " I shall go down 
to posterity with this code in my hand." That conqueror and 
tyrant, after all his victories, and after rising from the obscurity of 
a Corsican peasant to become the distributor of the crowns of 
Europe, saw and felt that it was not in his power as an Emperor, 
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— not in the glory which he had brought away from fields of car- 
nage, — but only in his utility as a legislator for France, that he 
could safely trust to redeem him from oblivion. He reasoned right- 
ly ; and well had it been for mankind, if his reason had served him 
with this conclusion before it had become blinded by a grasping 
and murderous ambition. In the moral progress which awaits the 
human race, the characters which make such figure in history will 
be brought to a higher bar: and posterity will most surely reverse, 
by one consentaneous and irrevocable decision, the judgment 
which the present age has passed upon that grand robber and mur- 
derer of his kind. Nor was he without some premonitions of this 
sternly retributive judgment of posterity, fcven he saw with 
aching eye, the light of that new moral day which should burst 
upon the world — a day whose broad and ascending sun should 
• wither the laurel oh the conqueror's brow; and eclipse air the 
glare of military glory. He foresaw, deluded as he was, that a 
revolution was at hand among mankind, far greater than any which 
he had wrought out with his army of mercenary millions; that an 
end was approaching, in which there should be " a more liberal 
basis of social being; — a higher morality; — a more wide-spread 
philanthropy;" and especially an era in which glory and greatness 
should be estimated onjuster principles; and be distributed by the 
the universal suffrages of mankind, to those who should be the 
benefactors — not the destroyers of their species. 

It may not be for our teachers to give the. people a code of laws; 
but it is theirs to give them virtue and intelligence \ and therewith 
—freedom; without which, law-givers are but tyrants — and law 
itself is an oppression. Those who now crowd the busy scene of 
affairs will soon have passed from the stage; and their places *will 
be filled by the men of a new generation. It is theirs to mould 
the character of that generation; to prepare it for the high trust 
which will fall into its .keeping; and to preserve in it the spirit 
and virtues of our illustrious, ancestors. And in all the ages' to 
come, it' will be theirs to perpetuate those social and political insti- 
tutions, and those principles of civil and religious liberty which 
render us "a peculiar people;" — to stand up, as it were, between 
the living and the dead, and as the successive generations of men 
advance and disappear from the stage, — to pass forward the com- 
mon inheritance, not only unimpaired, but enriched with fresh 
accessions for posterity; so long as it shall please a gracious Provi- 
dence to give us a place and a name among the nations. 



REPORT "ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF INTRODUCING 

SELECTIONS FROM TIfE BIBLE, INSTEAD OF THE 

BIBLE ITSELF, INTO OUR SCHOOLS." 

BT RT. BBV, J.. B. PURCBIX, 

The committee appointed at the last annual meeting of the "College 
of Teachers," to report "on the expediency of introducing selections 
from the Bible, instead of the Bible itself, into our schools," having 
foreseen their inability, to agree on the subject referred to them, have 
resolved to present separate reports. The chairman of that committee 
begs to observe that he was not aware of the nature of the task assigned 
him, when the subjects of the reports were distributed at the last an- 
nual .meeting of the College, else he would have then respectfully asked 
leave to decline appearing on the committee. It was only one month 
ago, and at the moment of his entering the stage to commence a jour- 
ney from which he returned on last Saturday, that the programme of 
the proceedings of the present session was handed to him, and that the 
precise nature of the question referred to him, attracted his attention. 
But, however brief the notice,, or late the hour, or uncongenial the topic, 
he feels it to be a duty which he owes the College, to submit the fol- 
lowing as his views on the subject of the report. 

And, in the first place, he must take occasion to express surprise that 
such a question should have been proposed at all, or such * difficulty 
originated. For where in this College, or in the community at large, 
could one intelligent individual he found, prepared to advocate the sub- 
stitution of any selection from the Divine volume,, no matter how ju- 
diciously made, for the Bible itself? Who would presume with jdar- 
ing' hand, to add aught to, or take aught. from, the word which God 
hath spoken, and affect to supersede the Bible by the introduction of a 
work possessing greater excellence, or more adaptedness to the various 
wants of man? It would be a mere waste of words to attempt to de- 
monstrate that man cannot prove himself wiser than God ; that any hu- 
man compilation cannot be superior to the authentic record of His will, 
the Father of lights, from whom every good and perfect gift descend- 
eth. Considering the question, therefore, in this general point of view, 
we answer at once, that it is not expedient to substitute a selection from 
the Bible, for the Bible itself, in our schools. 

But there is another aspect under which the question, may be viewed, 
viz: whether, when we take into consideration the great differences of 
creed, or of opinion, prevailing throughout our country, it may not be 
possible to make such a selection from the Bible, as would harmonize 
better with so many conflicting religions, than the Bible itself? But to 
this, we answer likewise by a direct negative : and for the simple rea- 
son of the utter impracticability of such an undertaking. Who, if the 

Before commencing his report, Bishop Purcell inquired of the President of the Convention, 
whether the fifth lecture to he delivered before the College by Rev. James Fishback, "oh the pro- 
priety and necessity of making the Bible a school book in institutions of learning,'* should not be 
heard before his report. The course pursued by the College in reference to that question would 
very obviously affect the decision of the subject on which it was his duty to report. He was an* 
swered,that Rev. Mr. Fiahbaek would not deliver the promised lecture. 
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Divine volume foil,. could flatter himself that a portion thereof would be 
more successful in adjusting these great discrepancies among professing 
christians t In whom would we all have sufficient confidence to entrust 
to him the making of such a selection ? Who could sufficiently divest 
himself of religious prejudice to .cull from the sacred text only- those 
passages, which may be equally favorable to every denomination, with- 
out introducing any thing to recommend his own sectarian peculiarities? 
Any thing, whether he were conscious of it himself or not, to warp the 
judgment or mislead the heart ? In the humble opinion of the chair- 
man of your committee, such a course, instead of shutting up, would 
widen the breach, already too wide, which now divides, perplexes and 
distracts the mind of Christendom. It would be presenting us with the 
bane without the antidote, the bad without the good. Allow an indi- 
vidual to dove-tail together -such passages from the Bible as he pleases, 
arid his selection-book, not the Bible, may be found to contain the 
falsest' doctrinal theory, as well as the worst code of morals. Hence, 
he concludes that it is altogether inexpedient, and that it would be ex- 
ceedingly mischievous to attempt, in the present state of minds, to intro- 
duce such a selection, instead of the Bible, into our schools; 

When, however, the chairman of your committee declares it to be 
his conscientious opinion, that the adoption of such an expedient would 
be a pregnant evil, he hopes he is not misunderstood to speak against 
selections from the Bible, when not made with any intention of substi- 
tuting them for the holy volume itself. For, he is well aware, that from 
a period almost immemorial in the history of the Jewish people, the 
practice of making an abstract of the law, not only received the Divine 
sanction, but that it universally prevailed among them, in virtue of his 
positive injunction: "And these words which I command thee, this day, 
saith the Lord, shall be in thy heart — and thou shalt bind them .as a sign 
on thy hand, and they shall be, and shall move between thy eyes. And 
thou shalt write them in the entry, and on the doors of thy house. "~ 
Dent. vi. 6.8. 9. In all christian liturgies, in every system of christian 
ethics, in the text-books used in all our schools, from the short and pithy 
and sententious lessons of 'childhood, not only as detailed in the Prus- 
sian system of education, but as they are every where employed by the 
formator of the infantile mind, to the highest classes of science or litera- 
ture in our universities — and in every branch of study, history, geology, 
law or rhetoric, we must constantly employ extracts from this unfailing 
source of knowledge. In a word, on no subject can we have correct 
information, unless we previously drink at these pure fountains, the 
Holy Scriptures; and we know thedisastrous consequences which en- 
sued in infidel France, when it was attempted by its philosophers to 
sever morality from revealed religion, and give to the former a mere 
human basis and an earth-born sanction. Morality, we contend, can- 
not be separated from religion — frQm the religion revealed in the Bible. . 
We must, therefore, continue to avail ourselves of the golden treasures 
it contains, and invest the moral code with its sanction, and adorn science 
with its gems of truth, and brightness, and beauty. We must make se- 
lections, and use them in our. schools, in our churches, and in our hous* 
es— on this subject there can be no controversy. 

But the great question now is— shall we place the Bible, like any 
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other school-book, in the hands of children, in our schools? Before *an 
answer be given to this, momentous question, I hope it will be examined 
by this enlightened body with all the care, and the deliberation, and the 
impartiality, to which it is entitled. The Catholic church is not opposed 
to the* Bible. She has preserved it, through every period of her histo- 
ry and at every hazard— she looks upon it as the charter of her* rights and 
of her authority. She has an interest in it, I might with truth say greater 
than,* but I will only here say as great as any denomination of christians. 
It is not, therefore, the use of the Scripture, but the abuse of. the sa- 
cred volume, that she fears. Guard against this abuse in our schools ,* 
preserve the Word of God from the contempt of youth, from the te- 
merity of unqualified teachers, from profanation; and you will build to 
yourselves a monument more enduring than brass or marble, and confer 
upon your age and nation— upon yourselves, a blessing for which we 
'might explore history in. vain for a parallel. On the contrary, introduce 
the Bible into our schools without the safe-guards which common sense 
as well as reverence for Christianity, so imperiously requires, and you 
east among our people a brand of discord — you perpetuate bad feeling, 
religious rancor, disgusting controversies — in a word, the most hateful 
display of the worst passions of our nature, and all this among fellow- 
citizens who should be united, heart and hand, for the maintenance of 
one common interest; and instead of the nations of the earth reading, 
with a holy emulation to be like unto us, the glorious words "liberty 
and equality" inscribed in large and legible characters, on the capola 
of the Temple, they will cast their eyes downwards and weep, that odi- 
ous intolerance, sectarianism and bigotrt are blazoned there! 

I therefore most respectfully submit — I therefore most earnestly urge 
on the attention of this College, what seems to me, after the most anxious 
reflection upon the subject, to be the only wise and liberal and patriotic 
course to be adopted, viz: that Protestant Bibles be not placed in the 
hands of the Catholic youth in our schools; that our common-school 
teachers be strictly forbidden to giye any sectarian bias to the minds 
of theif pupils— ana, to 'obviate all inconveniences, that oneday, or two 
days in every week, be selected, and that the students of different 
creeds be assembled together, to be instructed in the Bible and in their 
religious and moral duties generally, by their own pastors. Thus, 
and only thus, as 1 think, can we provide for the effectual removal of 
the obstacles which now impede the diffusion of useful, redeeming 
knowledge, throughout the whole length and breadth of the land. 

For a fuller development of my views of the wisdom of the course 
suggested here, I beg to refer to the. proceedings of the last convention 
of the College of Teachers. My sentiments are still the same— and I 
therefore conclude with the expression of an humble but earnest hope, 
that no action will be taken on this important topic, by the College, that 
would. debar the Catholic youth of our country, from the benefit of the 
public schools, which their parents, as well as the members of other 
religious denominations are taxed to support. Let the schools be organ- 
ized on such principles, as that they may pay this tax, " not by con* 
straint, but voluntarily— ~urith joy, and not with grief— for this is 
not expedient for you." 



REPORT, 
- ' "ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF INTRODUCING 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE, INSTEAD OF THE 
BIBLE ITSELF, INTO OUR SCHOOLS* 

BY. & *; ATDSS.OTT, D. D. 

To discuss a subject intelligibly and faithfully, it is necessary 
at the outset to have an exact understanding of its terms. Error 
or disagreement here will be sure, to embarrass every subsequent 



Tq understand, then, by the word Bible f as used in the theme 
on which your committee are required to report, the cojnmou 
English version,, or that effected by public authority in the reign 
of James the First In this sense the term is always employed, 
both in conversation and writing, unless something in the -matter 
under diseussion, or in the manner of treating it, point out a par- 
ticular application of it To attach any other meaning to the word 
Bible, without a special necessity, is to do violence to the ordinary 
use of language. 

. By " our schools 9 ! spoken .of, we understand scholastic institu- 
tions in general, or places of instruction for youth, from the com* 
mon school up to the university. 

The QoUege then, as we interpret its intentions, requires of us 
to discuss the expediency of introducing human compilations from 
the. authorised English translation of the sacred Scriptures, instead 
of the ^volume itself, into our various educational institutions* 

With these views of the subject before us, it is evident, that we 
are excluded from the general subject of the scholastic use of the 
Bible. AH discussion concerning the various versions, ancient 
and modern, of the Holy Scriptures, would be irrelevant These 
are forbidden ground to us.- How the Bible ought to be used as a 
school-book; — what are the ad vantages of «uch use, literary, moral 
and political;— or what translation is best for this purpose, wheth- 
er of the ancients, that of the Seventy or Aquila, or Symmachus, 

16 
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or Theodotion; or of the moderns, that of Castalio, or Junius and 
Tremellius, or Eckius, or Wickliffe, or that of Geneva; — these and 
such like questions, are altogether.out of place on the present occa- 
sion. To introduce any one of them would tend to lead away the 
mind from the true* subject of discussion; and might justly expose 
your committee to the suspicion of endeavoring to- perplex their 
subject, or to get rid of it altogether* 

Dismissing, then, every foreign matter, we ought to come in the 
spirit of candid, enlightened, serious inquiry to the point really 
before us, viz: The expediency, of introducing human compilations 
from the common English Bible, instead of the sacred volume 
itself, into our educational institutions. To understand the College 
as meaning any thing else in the theme committed to us, is, we. 
humbly apprehend, to misconceive its meaning; and to bring up 
other topics on the present occasion, might embarrass and mystify, 
and thus defeat the practical intention of the College. . 

In, therefore, the plain, ordinary, honest import of the words, it 
is asked, — u is it expedient to introduce selections from the Bible 
instead of the Bible *fce{£ into oujr schools?" We answer unhesi- 
tatingly, no; and we proceed to give our reasons. 

I. First, it is not practicable to M introduce selection* *froin 
the Bible instead of the Bible itself, into our schools.". 

Our people, we all know, are much divided- in religious views, 
and as scholastic institutions, with very few exceptions, ate com- 
mon ground, the like difference must also run through them., We 
generally find in the same school, youth of all the prominent denom- 
inations: It is neither dur purpose, nor province, here to* in- 
Siire into this difference. It is plainly, the result T>f our invalua- 
e liberty of conscience, and we doubt not that Providence has 
overruled it for much good. „ •*"• v 

But since this diversity of religious views does exist, and as-each 
one highly values his religious liberty, so any attempt to infringe 
this, by unfairly thrusting the peculiar views of another upon hint, 
at once excites the most determined resistance. On no subject arfe 
our people more jealous than on that of their freedom of-,oon- 
science. 

Now it is very possible, and every one wha has given but a 
slight attention to the subject, knows it to be so, — it is very possi- 
ble we say, — by carefully selecting certain portions t>f the Kble 
and passing . over others, to make such a compilation as will be 
decidedly favorable to any one of the leading denominations* But 
to prepare and introduce such a book as this, would certainly be 
*n unfair protrusion of sectarian peculiarities. All. others would 
feel it to be so, and consequently set themselves against every at- 
tempt to foist, or force it upon them. And yet it requires, we 
think, very little knowledge of the public mi6d in this country, to 
be aware that such is precisely the evil which would be oniver- 
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aally feared* were it proposed to introduce selections from the 
Bible into our schools. We all understand human nature too welly 
its imperfections, weaknesses, biases, prejudices, even in the beat,— 
to be willing to entrust to any man, or any company of men, how- 
ever wise and upright, the preparing of such a compilation* It 
manifestly could not be better than its authors, but in the matter of 
religion, nothing short of perfection will, or ought to. satisfy ua> 
The complete book of God can be the only standard to enlight- 
ened conscience. Any thing short of this, may convey error just 
^s certainly as the positive assertion of it Indeed, to suppress 
truth (and to select implies to suppress), to suppress truth, we say, 
19 one of the most common and effectual means of deception. 

, But suppose.it possible for uninspired and therefore fallible men 
like ourselves, to make a perfectly fair selection from the Bible, — 
that is, such a selection as presented every important doctrine and 
duty in its true scriptural, proportions and harmony, how, without 
miracle, (i. e. the same species of evidence on which the Bible 
itself rests), — how; we ask, without miracle, could you satisfy the 
public of the fact?. An improper bias would be universally sus- 
pected; and this universal suspicion would most effectually prevent 
the general introduction of the proposed compilation. And how 
far, by the divisions and contentions. which would certainly grow 
out of attempts to introduce such selections, — how far the whole 
subject of Bible etudy in our schools, might be. thrown back, is a 
matter worthy of serious consideration. 

But grant that it wei-e possible to introduce a scriptural aeleo ' 
tion, we object to the attempt, because — 

IL Human ability is utterly incompetent to prepare such 
or work. 

The Bible, says the great Master of intellectual philosophy, 
."hath God tor its author, salvation for its' end, truth, without 
any mixture of error, for its matter." The Bible is God's work. 
And it is intended for man^-^-not this oi* . that man,— but .men in 
general, the race, and each one of the. race. It is therefore the 
duty and the privilege of every individual of the human family, 
from the first dawn of ability, to become acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, and to make a faithful use of them as the only 
infallible directory of lifeand salvation. For this great object God 
made the Bible. And it is evident that none other than God could 
make such a book. His knowledge, goodness and power wore 
all required to produce sucfi a work, and are manifested in every 
page of it 

. . t "Great God! with. wonder and with praise 

0» all thy works I look ; 
But still thy wisdom, power and grace, 
. . Shiae brightest in thy book/' '-. 
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What would lie thought of the man, or of any -number of men, 
who should undertake to. make an epitome of the earth, or even 
of the State of Ohio, — its hilly dale, and woods; it* soil, minerals, 
fountains and water courses; its herbage, its fruits; — all its resour- 
ces and productions, on a small 'scale, for the use of our children' 
until they succeeded their fathers in the possession and enjoyasent 
of the State itself? But such an attempt as this, would be modes- 
ty, in comparison with that presumption which would abridge the 
book of God. 

Doubtless, He who formed this broad and beautiful land in all 
its variety and abundance, knew perfectly the number, characters 
and wants of the millions who were to inhabit it 'from first to -last; 
and He has most wisely and beneficently adapted it to them. Each 
individual of our teeming multitudes, finds- just what is best -suited 
to him, and what his Creator designed for him. All is fit and 
good,— -such fitness and goodness as could come only from God. 

But what is Ohio, or any other land, and its adaptations to those 
who, in all time, are to throng its surface,— what are these things, 
great, countless, wonderful as they may be* — what are they, when 
compared with that work df God, which was intended, not for the 
people of a State, or a Kingdom, or an Empire, but for the whole 
world? What short of Almighty power, infinite wisdom, and 
boundless goodness could prepare a country for the necessities and 
enjoyments of its inhabitants? And what short of the same power, 
wisdom and goodness could provide a work which was* to minister 
to the wants and happiness of a world of immortal souls? "Thou 
hast magnified thy word above all thy name!" 

Man has been justly called a microcosm. Each one of us-is a 
little world in himself. " We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made." And of thjs amazing, glorious creature, man,— it is> the 
decree of the Eternal that millions upon millions shall exist, and 
that no two individuals of this " multitude which no man can num- 
ber," shall bte exactly alike. There .is much that is peculiar in 
every man's intellectual and moral character; and ia his circum- 
stances each one differs not merely from every other, but from 
what he himself, only the moment before, was. Now for this 
wonderfully complicated, and ever varying creator^, was the Bible 
prepared. Hence every one who faithfully looks into it, finds it, 
at all times and in every situation, exactly suited to his case. It 
tells him just what he is,.it throws light over his path, it makes 
every needful provision for his support and consolation. . And*© 
of all. What wisdom and goodness hut those of the Infinite? 
whose .power but God's could do this? 

And who would be willing, where everlasting interests are at 
stake, to commit himself to the guidance of a man like himself; or 
even of an angel? The Father of lights is alone competent to dead 
onward in the path of duty and safety, the minds which He has 
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-made/ Worlds would not tempt us 4o withhold from an hnmor- 
tal spirit,- any thing of that which God designed for its instruction 
and happiness. lie only, who created each moral agent, knows 
Exactly its constitution , and can adapt his communications to every 
individual, and to all. This He has done; and if we, instead of 
letting the Pather .of spirits speak for himself, and to his own, 
select out of Sis communications merely such parts as we, in our 
•wisdom, think most suitable, have. We not reason to fear that in 
multitudes of cases we may withhold from the mind that very por- 
~ ficm of truth which was best adapted to its ease, and which might 
have # brought a blessing with it ? 

In the history of those wh<* have been benefitted by the- word 
of God, it will be found that one has had his attention' arrested by 
a certain part of scriptural narrative; another has been awakened 
. to serious reflection by a particular precept or admonition) a third 
has been brought to reform by some doctrinal exhibition;' and otfe* 
ess agaiii, have been made wise unto salvation by the devotional 
strains of the. son of Jesse x or by the teachings of Him who spoke 
as never mad spake. As the stars of the heaven are countless 'for- 
rtuihitude, so the lights of God*s word cannot be numbered, and 
each one pours forth its own peculiar ray for' the guidance of life's 
perilous voyage. Who would extinguish one of these stars of 
• God's moral. firmament, or withhold Its shining?' 

While the whole book is adapted to mankind as a whole, the 
ease of not one is left unprovided for, And so perfectly fitted is 
kibr each and for all, that he who can resist it* influence is be- 
yond the possibility of* help. . " If they he*r not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 'from 
Hie dead*;" Surely, it is fearful presumption to withhold this key 
of knowledge, or to make a substitute for it ! 

If we knew all the powers and capacities of one human being, 
all his varying circumstances, and all the secrets*? his soul, then 
might we prepare a Bible for him. But if, in this 'case of one, we 
are insufficient for this work, much less could we dd it for all the 
youth of a school, a state, or a nation. It demands infinite wis- 
dom, infinite goodness, infinite power for the smallest part of this 
work. God only could make the Bible. * "AH scripture is given 
by inspiration of God."— And mky He in- his infinite mercy pre- 
serve us from the "plagues" threatened against that man who 
"Udds unto" or stakes-" away from the words of the book.' 1 

•Here it iB> perhaps, incumbent upon us to meet two or three 
objections which may occur to some. 

1. "If it be -inexpedient,** some may ask, *to introduce into 

schools, selections from the Bible, instead of the Bible it$elff 9 

•how can we justify those* scriptural extracts which are found min- 

• gled up with other* lessons, in -many reading books already 

used in schools? — and what can be said for those purely hibfc- 
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e*l compilations published by religious society, ot individuals, 
for the same purpose!" 

We answer without hesitation, that if such works are intended 
to be substituted for the Bible, we cannot approve of them* 
They -are all, in this point of view, miserably detective, and. argue . 
a spirit of heaven-daring presumption. 

But, in4ruth, we have- never seen such a selection designed to 
-be introduced 'into schools instead o£ the Bible itself. Their com* 
pilers avow no such intention; and their labors lead very naturally 
forward to the ultimate introduction of the whole Bible. We 
' doubt not that our venerable President, Mr. Picket, or the Ref .Mr. 
MeGuffey, or Mr. Milo G.WilliamSyor others among us who have 
compiled reading books, rich in scriptural extracts, would repel with 
a deep sense of injury, the charge, or even the suspicion, of .design? 
lag, by these their labors, to supersede the Bible in schools, or to. 
keep tl$e sacred volume out of the hands of any class of learners. 
^ And in the case of Sunday School -Societies, and of different re- 
ligious denominations, they all, with scarcely . an exception, encour- 
age as early as possible* the study of the .whole Bible.. 

£. Neither do we, in the second place, intend* by any. thing we 
.have said, to condemn the use of the New Testament, or of a sin- 

ge Gospel, .or an Epistle, or the Bsalter, or any other portion of 
e scripture as a reading book in schools, 
' The popil must begin — if he begin at all—tp read the Bible 
.somewhere; and. it is certainly proper that his mind- should be 
directed to the simplest and. easiest lessons first For this purpose, 
the Gospels, pr a single Gospel, or the Psalter, or the Epistles of 
John, of what is. better, the whole of the New Testament, may be 
used. Arid to have each one, or all of these embraced in a separate 
volume, is quite desirable, both as a matter of convenience, and to 
save expense. The lowest price at which we have known the 
Bible Sold, is fifty cents, but a Qospel, or Epistle, or the whole of 
the New Testament, can be procured for an eighth or a twelfth 
part of this ium; . The advantages then- to parent and pupil, of 
such an. introductory biblical reader, are obvious. • 

If, however, the introduction of any single book.of gcriptqre, or 
even of the. whole of the New Testament, was intended to keep 
the Bible out of our schools, we would enter our solemn protest 
against such procedure. But we see no reason to indulge any ap- 
prehensions on this subject* They who are so sincerely friendly 
• to the readme of • the scriptures in our schools as habitually to 
employ the New Testament or any considerable portion of .die' 
sacred writings for this purpose, will not often he found to stop 
short of the whole volume, or to -object to its . use. 
. 3. If it be asked, whether our remarks do no£ exclude foreign 
versions, and even the originals from scholastic use;— we answer, 
itttataU* . -■ ... ",-.. ; • 
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It is rifcht and proper that the children of f oreign er s among ai 
who do not understand our tongue, should read their own author* 
ized translation* of the Holy Scriptures. Though we nuat here 
be permitted to express out firm conviction, that it is not far the 
test interests of our beloved country, or.qf those who emigrate 
to it, to kfiep up a distinction* in language. We would have, 
all, as quickly as possible, become thoroughly Ambaicak, not only 
m heart, but in tongue. Still, let those pupils whp are usable to 
read English, not be deprived of the Bible in their own language* 

And iii our colleges, and- other higher seminaries of learning, let 
the sacred originals be carefully read. All the arguments which 
are urged for the ordinary reading of the Holy Volume will apply 
here, and apply with just as mfach additional force, as the He- 
Ijrew and Greek scriptures are more full and impressive than any 
translation of them. But let not this critical study of the Bible, — 
we, repeat it, — let not even this^ critical study of the Bible, be suf- 
fered to take the .place of the regular, daily reading of our ordi- 
nary English version in these most important institutions. That 
.will be a dark day for our country, when the Bible is banished 
from its colleges.* In proportion as a thorough education gives 
influence to the subject of it, it Is important* that his mind.be 
imbued .and governed by pure scriptural principles. But our 
colleges would certainly fail of this result,, were they t$ per- 
mit a weekly, critical recitation in the sacred originals, to su- 
.persede the daily, practical, devout reading of our common 
version. 

Let it be observed, however, that these are cases, which, we 
believe, did not enter into the view of the College in the appoint- 
ment of your committee. 

- It was on the expediency of introducing into our schools, selec- 
tions from, the ordinary Bible, instead of the book itself,— this is 
the subject on which we were required to report 

But your, committee dare not close without adding a few Words 
in discharge of an unspeakably higher obligation, than any which 
your respected body could impose. 

Our subject is one. of peculiar importance. 

It involves, we are persuaded, the best interests of our country, 
of every* individual in it, and of all who are to succeed us to 
the end of time; Our present discussion concerns the. revelation 
of God's will, and purposes of mercy towards the human fami- 
ly, — that boojt which is alike the standard of our tjuty, and the. 
charter of our hopes. 

It ft, therefore a subject of peculiar sacredneas also. . 

Nothing that is light in language or manner, no prejudices 
of the individual, or sect, no pride of intellect or learning', no 
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lore tf controversy, no flatfish feeiiag, should be permitted to . 
eome near it We must approach it in a serious, candid, and 
benevolent frame of mind, rf • we would understand it- aright* 
o* discuss it profitably. We may write^ volumes, and spend 
weeks in disputing about the Bible, and after all, do no good 
.te others; and much injury to eiirselvea.. It is only in. cher- 
ishing .the spirit of the Bible, — its humble, honest, -solemn, 
affectionate spirit,— *te can qualify ourselves for handling the 
Baku Qfbstioit; and draw down upon ourselves, and those 
whom we wish to benefit, the Wessinga of the Divine Author 
•f the Bible. ... • 

All which is respectfully submitted. 



REPORT ON THE IMPORTANCE AND PRACTICABILITY Otf 
CREATING DEPARTMENTS IN OUR STATE GOVERNMENTS 
HAVING THE SUBJECT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION UNDER 
THEIR IMMEDIATE SUPERVISION, 



BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL* 

It will greatly lessen the labors of your committee, on the 
theme propounded to their consideration, to assume the great 
points already established and very generally adopted by the advo- 
cates of national education, in reference to two subjects prelimi- 
nary to that now under discussion. These are — first, the value of 
education to the State: and, second, the value of the patronage of 
the State to education. The points elaborated and demonstrated 
under the first, are: — 

1. That intellect itself is the most valuable portion of the 
wealth of a state, and, therefore, its cultivation on the ground of 
public utility, is worthy of the most enlightened attention of the 
most selfish government in the world. In proof of this, it is 
argued, that the value of iron, lead, tin, copper, silver, and gold 
mines, the value of the products of oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers 
— of the forest, the field, and the flock, as respects the state, abso- 
lutely depend upon the skill and understanding of the community 
to convert these to its convenience and comfort. And this is again 
corroborated by the fact, that the educated genius of an Euclid, a 
Faustus, a Columbus, a Newton, a Bacon, a Franklin, a Fulton has 
achieved more for their country and the world than all the ward 
and armies — than all the laws and statutes of the four greatest 
empires of the earth. Hence* concludes the political economist, 
the intellect of a state, merely regarded as a source of national 
wealth and prosperity, ought to be cultivated by the state; and 
because this is always the richest part of the national domain, the 
government has more reason and right to legislate on this species 
of property for its improvement and safe keeping, than on any 
other subject within its supervision. 

2. That morality, the effect of properly educated mind, is not 
only a source of wealth in all the fruits of honest industry, but a 
sovereign preventive of hospitals, penitentiaries, prisons, poor- 
houses, criminal jurisdiction, poliee establishments, and all the 
taxes and public burthens which sustain them : for these are proved 
to be "the regular instalments, or rather the fines and penalties," 
which a state pays for the neglect of the education of her youth. 

3. In the third place:-»-It has been fully demonstrated, that the 
true glory of a state is not the extent of its territory, the luxuri* 

17 
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ance of its soil, the deliciousness of its climate, nor the variety and 
excellence of its mineral, vegetable, and animal productions. All 
these are but its patrimony. Nor can it be plead that its glory 
consists in the number of its citizens, or in their physical endow- 
ments, much less in its armies and navies, its wars and conquests: 
for these belong rather to the animal than the human powers of our 
species. But the enlightened statesman, the philosopher, and the 
christian, have unanimously decided, that the chief dignity of a 
state is the intelligence, virtue, and happiness of all its citizens. — 
Intelligence and virtue standing in relation to happiness as means 
to an end, make education, which has these for its object, of the 
highest importance. 

4. And in the last place, — that the only firm basis of a Repub- 
lican form of government, is the intelligence and virtue of the 
whole population. All the histories of the human race are fear- 
lessly appealed to in proof, that the fiercest despotisms in the world 
have appeared amongst the most ignorant and vicious of mankind; 
while republics have flourished only as long as the communities of 
which they were composed, were intelligent and virtuous. From 
these four: — The wealth which it creates, the evils which it pre- 
vents, the positive felicity which it bestows, and its indispensable 
use to a republican government, its value to this whole community 
is sufficiently apparent, and, therefore, we hasten to the second 
preliminary: — The value of the patronage of the state to educa- 
tion. The points argued out, and which we assume, are: — 

1. That owing to the ignorance, vice, and poverty of large 
masses of individuals in almost every uneducated community, it 
is impossible that the youth of any country can be universally 
educated but by governmental patronage and provision. It has 
been fully ascertained, in other countries where free and common 
schools are now established, that without the aids of the benevo- 
lent, the poor cannot be educated: and it is equally demonstrated, 
from actual experiment often repeated, that voluntary contribu- 
tions are too limited and transient to establish a system of universal 
education. 

2. That those communities are the most intelligent and virtuous 
— the richest, most prosperous and happy, whose governments 
have most liberally patronized education, by making it a primary 
national concern. 

3. But no government on earth has yet done all for the educa- 
tion, intellectual and moral, of its youth, which either its means 
allow, or its exigencies require: for there is a class in every civil- 
ized community of such intellectual and moral worth, mainly the 
result of an education which it may be in the power of an 
enlightened and prosperous community to bestow on all its youth, 
which class, were it to be so enlarged as to include the immense 
multitude, would place that nation as far above all other nations, 
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in all that is noble, virtuous, prosperous, and happy, as that ckss 
excels the uneducated mass that now constitutes so large a portion 
of the population of almost every community. 

From all these considerations, and others of great, though infe- 
rior moment, some nations in the old world, and many states in the 
new, have made the education of youth more or less a state con- 
cern, and have enacted many laws, established common schools, 
raised extensive funds, and appointed numerous agents to promote 
the cause; but one, as yet, however, of all the political states on 
earth, seems to have given that attention to the subject which has 
made it the first and most momentous concern of the whole nation. 
Prussia, indeed, now occupies the vantage ground, and in her 
ascent to that dignified pre-eminence which she now enjoys 
amongst her European sisters, as the first fruits of her future glory, 
she deservedly attracts the admiration of all philanthropists of 
every creed and name, and bids Europe and the world attempt the 
elevation and improvement of the human race as the first of duties 
and of privileges ordained for associated man. Prussia, however, 
may not be a perfect model in all her views and plans: yet she is 
a model worthy of emulation, so far as she makes the education of 
all her ^children the paramount interest of national patronage and 
care, and subordinates every other institution to that which pro- 
vides for the intellectual and moral trainingof her youth. 

Our first argument, then, in favor of the creation of an educa- 
tional department in every state government, either by constitu- 
tional or legal provision, is drawn, not merely from the theoretic 
value of education to the State, nor from the speculative import- 
ance of national patronage to education, but from a more certain 
source of practical wisdom: — from the experience and the example 
of Prussia and France, of Bavaria and Russia — states in the old 
world which lead the way in national education, and that have the 
advantage of experience greatly superior to ours. For the same 
reason that most of the thirteen original states, of this confederacy, 
did adopt the common law of England till they could make a 
better; or as the Pilgrim Fathers adopted the Divine laws of the 
Jewish institution, till they could improve them, because they had 
worked well in other communities, so ought the state of Ohio, 
and every other state that has made any provision for education, 
have a literary department in its government to attend exclusively 
to this very business. We ought to do it, we say, because nations 
of larger experience have done it. This, it is true, is only follow- 
ing example, which is, however, in such cases, a better teacher than 
theory. But while arguing from precedent, we argue not for 
blind, implicit, or servile imitation; but from examples tested by 
fruits, which already commend the system to universal adoption, as 
every one must know who is at all acquainted with its operations 
in France and Prussia. To these states might be added the exam- 
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pies of New York and Pennsylvania, which already, in their 
infancy, begin to work so advantageously. But in order to our 
second argument in favor of a governmental superintendency of 
education, by means of a general superintendent with proper aids, 
we shall enumerate the things already agreed upon in our own 
country as essential to a state or national system of education. — 
These are — 

1. The division of a state into school districts, of which, for 
example, there are about eight thousand in Ohio. 

2. The building, or the assisting to build, in those districts suit- 
able school houses, and sometimes furnishing libraries and various 
literary apparatus which require the appropriation of a special 
fund. 

3. The -appointment of a board of directors in each district, and 
the assignment of their duties and responsibilities, subject to 
examination in order to compensation. 

4. The erection of two great ^formal schools, for the purpose of 
teaching teachers the art of teaching; or of qualifying persons to 
communicate that knowledge requisite to the district schools, from 
which all the districts in a state are ultimately to be supplied with 
competent instructors, of literary and moral respectability. So 
important is this item in a national system, that, in the language of 
the justly celebrated M. Cousin, a "state may be said to have done 
nothing for education, unless it educates the teachers: "for as is the 
teacher, so is the school." 

These fqur general items, in all their comprehension, certainly 
require a superintendency of as much vigilance and attention as 
can be bestowed by any one general officer; and as much, at least, 
as is paid by any one officer at the head of any department in the 
state governments; so tljat its duties can no more wisely be super- 
added to those of a secretary of state, or any other officer, than 
those of the Mayor of London can be attached to the premier of 
England. 

3. But in the third place, whenever education becomes a matter 
of governmental provision, it must of right become a subject of 
governmental supervision. And this is now the case in all the 
New England States, in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; and, 
indeed, in all the States. The State of Ohio is henceforth to ex- 
pend annually #400,000; Pennsylvania #500,000; New York 
#1,300,000; many other States in the same proportion, and Mi- 
chigan in a still greater ratio than any of them. In the State of 
Virginia, we have now an invested fund of nearly one million, 
five hundred thousand dollars, the revenue from which last year, 
was #96,000. This is called "the literary fund?* and being 
raised chiefly from vice and ignorance, "frqm # fines, forfeitures, 

Senalties, lotteries, escheats, and derelict estates," was originally 
esigned to be devoted to the education of the poor, or to the r^r 
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moval of that very ignorance and vice which have supplied in part 
this immense and rapidly accumulating fund. Yet owing to many 
defects in the system, and difficulties in the execution of it, we 
learn from the report of the Second Auditor of State for 1837, 
that only 045,000 have been annually appropriated to the education 
of the poor of this commonwealth — an illustrious proof, were all the 
circumstances known, of the great superiority of district schools to 
free schools, for the benefit of both rich and poor. 

But beside these various State funds mentioned, there are the 
school lands in some of the Western States. In Ohio, for exam-* 
pie, every thirty-sixth square mile, or one section in every town-* 
ship of six miles square, has been appropriated in aid of education. 
These lands have been the subject of both general and special 
legislation; and for the want of a superintendent, many of these 
lands have been variously sacrificed to individual cupidity and 
injustice. It is intimated, from a source entitled to credit, that 
some of these school lands, worth twelve dollars per acre, have, 
under some of these specialties, been sold for three dollars, to the 
great detriment of the school fund. These lands are also liable to 
other depredations, as all public lands are; and, therefore, require 
some attention from some special officer, and from whom, more 
naturally than the superintendent of education. Still it must be 
observed, that funds for school purposes do not chiefly depend on 
these lands, but are also derived from direct taxes, from State 
funds, and recently from surplus revenue. 

Ought not, then, this immense pecuniary interest, sacred to the 
education of the youth of the State, be under the supervision of an 
officer of public instruction^ or superintendent of education, who 
may, indeed, consistently enough with his other duties, exercise a 
most salutary guardianship over these wisest and most benevolent 
appropriations of the commonwealth. 

. 4. But in the last place, how can a legislature wisely enact laws 
in reference, not only to all the conditions, but also in aid of the 
innumerable contingencies and specialties of such an immense 
undertaking as a national system of education, and all the ways 
and means of making it eminently useful and subservient to the 
end of its existence, unless enlightened by annual reportsJrom an 
authentic source, embracing all the yearly details of the system? 
And who is qualified to furnish these, but the head and executive 
of a department whose whole time and talents are devoted to the 
business? If, indeed, it be important to legislate at all upon the 
subject, it is of essential importance that it be enlightened legisla- 
tion; and this we presume, needs no argument; for it is already evi- 
dent that such legislation is impossible in our annual assemblies, 
unless the true facts and documents of the whole concern are 
faithfully laid before that body under the responsibility of a com- 
petent officer amenable to the State. 
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The importance, then, of a literary department, in all our State 
governments, especially in those that have a State system of edu- 
cation in view, or in progress — is urged, first, from the incalcula- 
ble avails to the State, of such a system of education in the great 
improvement of all its resources; in the increase of its wealth, and 
all the physical comforts of life — in the general intelligence and 
virtue of its citizens — and in the removal from society, not only 
of so much crime and misery, but also of the taxes and public 
burthens, of which they are, if not the sole, most certainly the chief 
cause. In the second place, the importance of such a superinten- 
dency is argued from all that the States have already done in be- 
half of education; for unless the laws already passed be faithfully 
executed, — the funds raised, judiciously and economically dis- 
bursed, and the literary domains vigilantly guarded, improved, and 
husbanded, — much, very much, will be certainly lost to the whole 
community. And in the third place, its importance is further 
shown from the anticipations of the future, guided by the experi- 
ence of the past; for not only has there been, but there inevitably 
must hereafter be, much ill-advised, unwise legislation on this most 
comprehensive and widely extended interest, unless authentic 
annual reports, consonant to all facts and tendencies of the great 
concern, are laid before all the sessions o£ the State Assemblies. 
With these views of the importance of such an office, and of such 
officers to the State, need we attempt to show that a few thousand 
dollars annually and judiciously appropriated in each State, would 
be the very best economy! It would indeed be supposing either 
a blindness or a sordid ness most discreditable to any of these sov- 
eign and independent States, to discuss such a question; and, there- 
fore, we shall not press upon them any arguments in favor of the 
practicability of such an appointment. 

But a question may arise, whether in the absence of a constitu- 
tional provision for a general superintendency of education, legis- 
lative provision by the ordinary assemblies of the representatives 
of the States can be had; and if had, whether adequate to all that 
the perfection of such a system requires. 

It will at once be conceded, and apparent, without argument, 
that any great interest of the community, on whieh legislation is 
necessary, is most securely guarded and most safely kept in the 
magna charta of the State. That instrument not only sanctions 
and enforces, but it dignifies the subject And therefore, after the 
example of Michigan and some other States, every new State 
should place this interest beyond doubt or controversy, by making 
it a prominent item in the State Constitution. Like the Ten Com- 
mandments, it ought to be chiselled in marble, and made a part of 
the supreme law of the land. 

On a general survey of the Constitutions of all the Western 
States, and perhaps of all the Eastern too, it will appear, that if 
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there be not in all of them a solemn recognition of the paramount 
importance of education, and of the necessity of making it a sub- 
ject of State supervision, it is obvious that there is nothing in any 
of them that forbids the regular assemblies from taking any meas- 
ures upon this subject, which in their wisdom may be necessary or 
expedient The States have both the power a,nd the means to 
erect and sustain such a department; and it is both important and 
practicable that it be done soon, and effectually done, in all those 
States in which it has hitherto been either wholly or even partially 
neglected. 

If it should not be regarded as travelling out of the record or 
path of duty assigned us on the subject of literary departments in 
State governments, we would add, — that the head of such a depart- 
ment, the general superintendent of education in a State, ought not 
to be a political man— «an aspirant after political place or reward— 
nor even an ardent partizan; but he ought to be an unsophisticated 
philanthropist; one that has the good, the whole good of his species 
supremely in view. 

In the next place, he should be a person of enlarged views on 
the whole subject of education, acquainted with the various sys- 
tems, hitherto pursued in colleges, academies, and private schools. 
Above all, he should be most ardently devoted to the cause of uni- 
versal education; not a theorist, but a practical man, of unblem- 
ished moral reputation. When such a person is found, and tried*, 
he should be continued for several years. Rotation in such an 
office can neither be profitable to the State nor to the cause of edu«* 
cation. 

The crisis is an important one. The public mind is already 
excited on the great subject of education. It must,- it will go for** 
ward. In the conflict between consecrated -error, and newly dis- 
covered truth, much Will depend Upon the direction that may now 
be given to the public mind. The immense valley of the Missis- 
sippi must be saved from tyranny, ecclesiastical and political ; from 
superstition and fanaticism ( from infidelity and misrule. If the 
present opportunity is not seized and secured, on the broad princi- 
ples of American freedom and humanity, in a few years it may be 
too late, and wholly out of our power. It may fall into other 
hands; and after our sun is set, it will be as foolish as unavailing 
to pour forth our sincere regrets that we did not secure to our- 
selves and posterity, the privileges which kind Providence has now 
placed within our reach. 

The only infallible index of the exact measure of our apprecia- 
tion of the value of free institutions, of the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, is the actual sacrifice made: the effort and enter- 
prize undertaken for the continued enjoyment of them ourselves, 
and for handing them down unimpaired and uncorrupted to 
posterity. We can give na proof to the world of our philanthro- 
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py, of our desire to see all nations participate with us the blessings 
of free and equal institutions, of all the rightrof men and chris- 
tians, should we become lukewarm in their preservation for our- 
selves and our children. It is vain and hypocritical to pretend a 
benevolence for foreigners, for our remote neighbors, that we 
neither possess nor display for our own children. 

We will not, we cannot believe, on any ordinary testimony, 
that, among all the Western States, there is any one that, like the 
profane Esau, would sell its birth-right for a mess of pottage. 
but it is necessary that they should all see and feel that it is their 
immediate duty, and that it is now in their power, to lay so deep 
and durable a foundation for the extension and secure possession of 
all the privileges, and even greater than we now enjoy, as to make 
them commensurate with our national existence, by gmng to this 
most patriotic and benevolent concern, of national, free, and uni- 
versal education, an adequate portion of their regard; such a share 
in their consideration, affections*and efforts, as its superlative value 
and importance demand. 

But to conclude,— when we place before us the vast amount of 
ignorance and crime which may be removed from society, and 
hereafter prevented; when we begin to compute the millions of 
intelligent, virtuous and useful citizens, with all the avails of their 
varied genius, talent, enterprise and industry, to the State, which 
may be reared up* and rescued from the dreary waste of uneduca- 
ted mind, which now, like some wide extended marsh sends forth 
its poisonous exhalations over the surrounding country, withering 
the beauty and exhausting the vigor of more healthy regions; when 
we survey the moral health and beauty and social happiness of the 
hundreds of millions which are yet to spread themselves over the 
length and breadth of the ten thousand hills and valleys of this 
immense and yet unexplored western world; and when, through 
the telescope of christian faith and hope, we look down through 
the whole vista of future time to the morning of eternity, to the 
great feast of the harvest home, and attempt to enumerate the 
untold myriads of myriads of ransomed immortals, that may be 
the fruit of such a glorious enterprize as that now recommended 
to all the western States of this great confederation; may we not 
hope that .this whole subject will have not only the best wishes, 
but the best efforts of every patriot, of every philanthropist, of 
every christian in the land; and that with the most perfect una* 
nimity and energetic co-operation, every State Assembly will sup- 
port the cause of universal education as its merits demand; sus- 
tained in the mean time, by the plaudits of their immediate con- 
stituents, and repaid in their own bosoms in the enjoyment of an 
approving conscience, as well as in the future admiration and grati- 
tude of an intelligent, virtuous and happy people. 



REPORT 
OP THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

BY EDWARD- D, MANSFIELD. 

There are two fundamental facts, in the political institutions of 
the U, States. These are the Sovereignty of the People, and the 
Equality of Conditions, They are original, — perfect, — and un- 
controllable. We may adapt laws to them, — but we cannot adapt 
them to laws. One only of them was recognised by any state of 
antiquity, and neither of them is known to the codes of modern 
Europe. They are, therefore, the 'peculiar elements of our po- 
litical ^constitution, and require that bur first study in education, as 
well as legislation,- should be to discover what laws and what 
teachings . necessarily flow from these organic principles. For if 
our laws"and our teachings are inconsistent with those principles, 
there will be a variance, if not a war of ideas, terminating in the 
overthrow, hoth of kw and instruction. * The dominion pf opin- 
ion, growing out of fundamental principles, is more powerful than 
any theory of .educatiqn, or any code of municipal law. . 

Our first enquiry, then, is, what corollaries, in respect to popu- 
lar education, necessarily now from these elementary conditipns 
of society? . • • 

1. .The first condition is the universal, perfect, and absolute 
sovereignty of the people. ^There is nothing above, and nothing 
beyond its reach. . It penetrates all -classes, direets all laws, and 
affects all subjects. It is only by contemplating the powers re- 
served to the people, over the legal and moral institutions of the 
country, that we can fully comprehend the effect and magnitude of 
this illimitable sovereignty. We first observe^ that every func- 
tionary, of government,— -legislative, judicial, and executive, — is 
representative, and holds its. authority by election. We next ob- 
serve, that the periods, of official duration are limited, and that 
those of the Executive, and the majority of the Senate terminate 
in four years, while the more important term of legislation ip only 
two^ And we finally remark, that the organic law itself may be 
changed and totally overthrown, by legal means, in a still shorter 
period. Let us now contemplate, what is certainly possible, and 
what in darker eras of time, has really happened,— a whole people 
under the influenceof passion— ignorance — or corruption, — chang- 
ing, at oncej tjieir .laws and institutions. We see that by the very 
provisions of our Constitution, the sovereignty of the people may, 
witljin the "brief period of four years, by constitutional means, 
without the violation of .a single principle, or the overthrow .of a 
IS • ' 
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single right, — peaceably and quietly change every functionary ,• — 
every mode of municipal action, and.the very organization of gov- 
ern men t itself. The possibility of such a change, in such a man- 
ner, has never.before been recognized by any other civilized peo- 
ple. But the possibility, of this change is not confined to -what 
those engaged in the domestic duties of education, or, confined to 
the solitary habits of the student,. regard with fan too much indif- 
ference,: — a change in .political forms, or duties, or men. It is 
capable of breaking up, under the forms of law, the foundations of 
society. The rights of property, — the rights of person, — and the 
rights of conscience, are all guaranteed by the constitution and the 
laws. Civil society knows of no other guarantee. It is possible, 
then, under our institutions, to take away these guarantees, par- 
tially or wholly, without revolution, or violence, and without any 
remedies from the restraints of civil law. It te a consequence, 

.too, of the highest freedom, to' generate extreme .opinions, arxl give 
energy to ultra doctrines;, and while pur institutions are vulnerable 
to their attacks, they are also niost favorable to their creation. 
Indeed,.it has already been gravely proposed to make new consti- 
tutions, in which the civil sanction to the obligation of contracts, 
and the criminal remedy for the punishmentof crimes shall not be 
recognized. These are indeed extreme cases; but-they are proper 
illustrations of what is,- everywhere and by all in our land, admit- 
ted to be the ultimate sovereignty of the people. It is only by 
contemplating such.a radical change in the relations of society, 
brought about without violence, revolution, or bloodshed, in silence 
and in peace, — by the operation of laws, — that we can adequately 

. comprehend the illimitable extent and nature of that principle, 
which the. American Constitutions 'have clothed with supreme 
power. Hence we comprehend how'itjs, that •" politics are mor- 
als, and"morals politics." 

But, the fundamental change we have contemplated, is only an 
extreme example of a principle, which is yearly and daily produc- 
ing minor effects, and which carries all .the fluctuations of opin- 
ion, the. caprice of will, and the darkness of ignorance, into the 
enactments of the law. Hence we see that, what the morals* and 
instruction of the people are,, will be the morals and instruction, of 
legislation; and, we- can hope no sanction from the laws, to the 
rights of person, property,. arid conscience, beyond .the sanction 
which is held sacred in the family," the church, and the school;. 
We find, then, the whole American people, — each individual as 
much as another, — vested with the making of all Jaws, the man- 
aging of all affairs, and the regulating of all social action, as much 
as any one man is vested with the management of his own busi- 
ness. The whple has not delegated it to a fart, nor the part to an 
•individual, or a class. The. question, then, whether the American 
people shall understand their own constitutiop and laws ? is the 
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same, as whether a man shall understand his own business. And* 
the question whetRer the American schools shall study Constitu- 
tional Law, is the same, as whether a merchant shall study book- 
keeping: The effects .of neglect will, in either case, be the same. 
A general Ignorance among the people, of the fundamental princi- 
pled of national affairs, will be attended with the same effects, at 
ignorance of accounts in private persons.' 

2. Let us now recor to the second great fact in American Insti* 
tutions — rthe Equality of Conditions. This, in respect to laws 
and obligations, is perfect. In destroying.the perpetuity of prop- 
erty, by means of exclusive inheritance, — the connection of rent 
and property, — 4he law of primogenfture, — and the establishment 
of Religious orders, — we have destroyed all possible means of 
creating a caste, or a privileged class. We have created equal 
rights, and required equal obligations. . The equality of conditions 
is, therefore, a universal, fact in American society. Let us now 
contemplate for a moment, the inevitable effect of failing to make 
the equality' of education co-extensive with the equality of condi- 
tions. We have already recognized, in the sovereignty of the 
people, the fact, that what the intelligence and morals of the people 
are, will be the intelligence and morals of legislation, and no more. 
This intelligence and these morals are that of the majority. They 
are not that of the minority. If, then, the knowledge of the instL 
tutions of the country, in common with every other intellectual 
attainment, be confined to a tithe of the -people, it does not on that 
account, give that tithe the power to govern, for which they alone 
are qualified. It may give. them reputation, or/between man and 
man, influence, — but in every action of the mass, the appeal of the 
demagogue to the baser passions of the nine-tenths, will be far 
stronger than any appeal of reason to reverence for learning, or 
deference to intellect, or respect for virtue, — the qualifications of 
the tithe. The fact that J t is so, is as legible on the pages of our 
history, as it ever was'.in the corrupted republics of antiquity. 

In Egypt, where the priesthood were the law-givers, or in 
Hindostan, where caste was a part of religion,— -or, in the privi- 
leged aristocracy of England; — the knowledge of laws and of 
!;overnment might have been forever confined to the circle of the 
qw, without an inconsistency with the fundamental principles of 
society. Hence, too, k is .with .perfect propriety that, whenever 
a great lawyer arises in England, his brow is encircled with the 
coronet When he becomes a law-giver, he must also be an 
aristocrat But, in the democratic institutions of America, the 
very reverse Is the fact. The law-givers are the mass, and the. only 
mode of procuring functionaries fit to govern, is to keep that ma«s 
so instructed in the elementary principles of government, as that 
they shall Ve fit to choose. The knowledge of fundamental truth, 
in laws and government, is as- necessary to the democracy of 
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America, as it ever was to the priesthood of Egypt, or the feudal 
Barons of England. . • 

1. We have now deduced from the sovereignty of thepeople, 
the fact, that every citizen is a legislator; clothed with supreme 
authority, and that it is as impossible for him to legislate well, 
without a knowledge of the principles of legislation, as for any 
man to conduct his private affairs, without a knowledge of ac- 
counts. 

2. And we have deduced from the equality of conditions, the 
necessity of an equality*, in public education;— ^and as no caste can 
be created to exercise the functions of government, so the knowl- 
edge of * fundamental truths "is as necessary to the mass now, as 
it once \vas to the. few. 

3. Constitutional Law is the organic law, — the simple^ einbbdy> 
ing of* first principles of government, and the outlines of its func- 
tions. It is the charter of legal liberty, as contradistinguished 
from the liberty of the savage. It is not hidden, mysterious, or 
unintelligible; but is open to common understandings,' and is con- 
cerned with common business.- It contains, like a religious cate- 
chism, a short summary, of what the American people hold and 
believe to be immutable truths of government: truths, of which the 
simple acknowledgment separates them from every other nation 
on earth, — and which they hold to.be as" valuable as the interests 
of man, and immortal as the existence of nature. They • carry 
with them the sublime energy of a national Faith. 

There is, then, in the study of this organic law, superadded to 
an apparently invincible necessity, — the intellectual charm, — and 
the moral duty of giving intense examination to principles, whose 
very declaration with the* power of the lever, move the masses of 
the world; which our nation holds with inflexible faith, and which 
carry with them the destiny of nations for ages,. if not forever. 

4. In . the mofcfe of studying .Constitutional Law, the committee* 
think there will be no difficulty. The elements of government, 
like all other elements, of the sop ial system, originate in the family. 
There is no original function of government, which w not here 
commenced. Hence there is no illustration needed, which may not 
be derived from the familiar objects and duties of youth. The 
practical outlines of government and its functions are. not as remote 
from the apprehension of young minds, as the ruies of arithmetic, 
and are in no degree to be compared, in abstraction, with the rules 
of grammar. If, then, youth be the proper time to fix the mind 
on the complexity of proportion, and the relations of language, — 
it is not an improper time to contemplate ideas of order, obedience, 
civil rights, and civil obligation, which are comprehended in the 
general system of government. If it.be right to teach in youth 
the private obligations of duty, it is not less right to teach them 
their public obligations. And if it be reasonable to teach them the 
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charter and the sanction of heaven to enforce personal duties,— it 
is . not less reasonable to teach them the charter and the sane- 

* tion of civil Society ,— which is the sole guarantee of any right or 
any duty arising from the relations of men. . 

The elementary principles of government, then, can and ought 

• to bfe. taught the youth of America, in common with the elemen- 
tary principles of moral truth and physical science. 

They ought to be taught, through the forms and relations t>f the 
American Constitution: — First, because it is our own; and sec- 
ondly, because it is the best form in which the elements of govern- 
ment were ever developed. There is no objection in the details 
or complexity of the system; for it contains no idea which is dif- 
ficult of comprehension, by the aid of those definitions and illus- 
trations, which a competent teacher must always be prepared to 
furnish; and the very teaching of these articles will famish the 
best development we can give,- of the discipline, economy and ar- 
rangements of society. 

If, then, the American Constitutions ought to be studied, and if 
there be no' practical difficulty in. the way, — there is but one idea 
left to enforce: — it is that of Patriotism. 

Every people has its" monuments, whether of Art, of Glory, or 
of Science. They are the representatives of national character. 
The people themselves look,, up to them, as memorials of their 
greatness,-?— and strangers look upon them to know what that peo- 
ple was. We dig them out of the ruins of antiquity, to learn what 
antiquity was; and we seek them In the structure of modern socie- 
ty, to know what the modern world has done. What is the monu- 
ment of the American people? Our improvements are all sociaj 
improvements;— we have nq other glory, which is not held, in 
common with other nations. But we do claim to have acknowl- 
edged, asserted; and maintained principles of society, which* were 
never acknowledged before, by any nation. We have embodied 
them in a great charter of Human Rights. It is the sole, represen- 
tative of our character; It is our monumerft;— and it is gazed 
upon by others, with an interest and an intensity, greater than was 
ever fixed upon the pyramids of Egypt. 

If r then, there is any glory in our system, "or anything valuable 
in its principles, we must study, and love, and venerate' the great 
monument of the American people^-the. American Constitution. 

. In conclusion, . the committee respectfully offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved,' That the Elements of Government, as developed in 
the American Constitution ought to be a permanent study, in 
American Sehools > Academies and Colleges. 



REPORT - * 
ON THE BEST MEANS OF EARLY MENTAL CULTURE. 

BY O. L. LEONARf). 

The culture of .the human mind commences with its entrance 
into this mortal frame; but where this culture ends, is not so 
easily, determined. - . 

If, as the materialist would say, the mind arrives at* maturity, 
decays, and dies with the body, even then, as wej-egard the happi- 
ness and elevation of man in this world, should our best and 
noblest efforts.be directed to that, early mental training, which is 
so necessary fox the highest state of human fruition. But when 
we consider the mind as immortal*, receiving .during its earthly 
residence, a mere preparation, for. a higher ana, more gldrious state 
of . existence, after this frail tenement shall have returned to 
its mother earthy how elevating, then, nay, sublime is. the* thought 
of making those impressions, and developing those powers, which 
are necessary not only for the highest state of usefulness and hap- 
piness fn this world,, but for that glorious' and onward progression 
by an infinite variety of combinations and conceptions, forming or 
rather producingthe most exquisite (delight through countless ages 
of eternity. If then the culture of the human mind is a 
subject of suchvast importance, certainly the means by "which 
this is to be accomplished is worthy the attention of every rational - 
mind. » * * 

If we consider education the development of the whole man — 
physical, intellectual,* and moral — and that all we know of the 
operations of mind. is in connexion with those of matter, then 
must a healthy and vigorous action of the system be cultivated, in 
order to secure high intellectual ajid moral training. Indeed, a 
sound physical. constitution is absolutely 1 necessary to justify great 
mental efforts, and bears the same relation to the operations of the- 
mind that the soil does to the growth and maturity of. the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. How necessary, then, that parents and" teachers 
should study the* principles of human anatomy *nd physiology/ 
and the structure and operations of mind, that they may- adapt, 
more successfully, to the great variety of individuals to be edu- 
cated, that course of early mental discipline which is best -suited 
to the nature and constitution of man. And yet what observing 
and philosophic physician does; not knovVthat hundreds and thou- 
sands are daily falling victims to premature death- while others are 
protracting a state of miserable existence by bodily and even 
mental suffering, induced by the ignorance and consequent mis- 
management of parents and teachers. \ . 
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Whether we consider the mind as simple and indivisible, capable 

o£ existing in different states or conditions; or of acting only in 
connexion with a variety pf separate and distinct organs of the 
brain; yet in either case, is a change. of State or of organs as neces- 
sary to develop and preserve mental.energy, as a change of muscle 
ia necessary tojgive tone and vigor to the physical system. Should 
any one doubt the necessity of a change of muscle* let him endea- 
yor to stand .only for a few hours precisely in one position, 
requiring, as it would, one uniform, continued muscular effort, and 
he will find it far more fatiguing than the most athletic exercise. 
Change .atnd a pleasing variety appear to be the order of the uni- 

- -verse, and especially adapted to .the nature and happiness of map. 
Hence, those means of .meutal culture are the best which act .in 

. harmony with these principles of universal nature* .No definite 
directions in tbis matter can ever be successfully given, so long as 
we behold so great a variety of. dispositions and of physical and 

.. mental capacity. That course which would be attended with the 
most happy results when pursued in reference to one child, would 

, be followed with the nfbst unhappy consequences . in regard to 
another. «... 

Suppose a child to possess extreme sensibility, a Brilliant imagi- 
nation, a "vivid conception, an ardent devotion to mental exertion, 
producing a gradual but certain destruction of the physical system, 
should nothing be done to arrest the fatal consequence's, allay 
the sensibility, .chasten t}ie imagination,, calm and prevent the 
mental excitement, and induce suitable, ' regular, and appropriate 
physical training, promoting .as far as* possible that harmonious 
union which ought always to exist between the physical and. men- 
tal development? But alas! how often is the fond* parent, or the 
ambitious teacher, delighted with these precocious mental powers, 
and so far from acting in .such a manner as to restore and preserve 
the necessary equilibrium, he does all he can to increase thg evil, 
by inducing greater mental and;less physical effort, and thus, 
through ignorance and folly, hasten -the child to an early grave!— 
While others, whose sensibilities appear dormant, whose imagina- 
tions have never been roused* whose conceptions are feeble, averse 
to every thing of an intellectual character, possessing great physical 
strength, .and very possibly the energies of a mind, whose powers 
if properly roused and rightly directed, might shed a flood of 
light upon the world,- producing results which would command the 
attention and admiration of succeeding generations, remain in 
ignorance,- without one elevating thought above the mere animal 
•appetites of their nature. Indeed we are told that, some of the 
.most extraordinary characters that have ever lived, were remark- 
able for nothing in childhood, except idleness, health, and apparent 
stupidity. * ' ■ , • 
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Sir Isaac Newton, according to his own account, was inattentive 
to his studies, and ranked very low in -the public school at Grant- 
ham which he did not enter till he had reached his. twelfth year. 
Having, however, one day received a severe .blow, From a boy- 
above him wfhich caused great pain, Sir Isaac seemed to' have 
resolved to outstrip his antagonist in the sphool. E^y incessant toil 
he soon accomplished his object, and- from that time he continued 
to rise until he had left every boy behind. The habits of appli- 
cation induced -by this occurrence speedily displayed the peculiar 
character of his mind. 

It is said of Napoleon, by^ those who knew him best,, that he 
yfhose rapid genius bursting like a' volcano, overturning thrones 
and kingdoms, agitating the combined powers of Europe", includ- 
ing someof.the master spirits of the world, possessed none. of that .. 
singularity of character in childhood attributed to him; but is rep- 
resented as "having good healthy and in other respects was like 
other boys." And where shall we look for a more unpromising * 
child than Aflam Clarke,' who \%&s considered "a grievous 
du/ioe." Nqtall the harshness and severity of the teacher, : the 
sarcastic and unfeeling remarks of his companions* and the most 
intense application, stimulated by extreme sensibility, producing 
tears of indescribable distress, were sufficient to arouse the dor- 
mant energies of his powerful minrd. ' In the {bitterness of his soul, 
after hafing received the most poignant insults and eruel Block- 
ings, he -was roused from his lethargy—" he felt as it something 
had broken within him;" he burst .^he bars of dullness, and turned 
the mockings and insults of his school-fellows into astonishment 
and admiration. Indeed, he found his memory such as to turn his 
own long sorrow into instant joy. If accidental circumstances* 
smaH in themselves,, have produced results £o great,, what might . 
aot . be accomplished by design, whenever sufficient learning, 
talent and skill shall be brought to bear upon the subject? 

Childhood appears to be the^ period for receiving impressions 
and acquiring habits. The former are made by observation and 
experiment, the latter are the results of those actions which accom- 
pany and follow the impressions received; In order, to make these 
impressions and' -form these habits in perfect harmony with the 
physical and mental indications of the child, so as to secure the 
greatest possible good, laying the foundation for eminence and re- 
nown, requires nfiore. learning, discrimination, perseverance and 
skill, — mor§ Confidence*and assistance from parents and guardians, 
by a co-operation of feeling and sentinjentj than generally fall to 
the lot of him who conducts the early operations of mind. 

But so long as it is considered that, few or no attainments or 
talents are necessary to teach beginners, as they are to be confined 
exclusively to the alphabet and the pronunciation of words, either 
in columns or sentences, and- to be governed, by force, instead of 
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reason, we need not expect to see the best means of early mental 
culture adopted. Indeed, I know of no plan so well calculated to 
cramp the intellect, sour the disposition, impair the general health 
of the system, and to throw into disrepute, and even contempt, all 
attempts of early scholastic mental culture, as the present injudi- 
cious course which is still too extensively pursued. But a more 
rational view of this subject would show us that, to induce chil- 
dren to observe attentively and individually the phenomena and 
qualities of those objects of nature and art, with which they are 
continually surrounded; so as to receive correct, deep, and perma- 
nent impressions, leading to a discovery of the eternal truth of 
the laws which govern the universe, and their application to some 
useful purpose, in accordance with those feelings of benevolence 
and conscientiousness, which contribute so largely to the happiness 
and security of our social intercourse, and of society in general, 
preparatory to a state of eternal existence, and then to describe 
with facility, accuracy, clearness and force, those impressions, in 
connection with the most vigorous, energetic, healthful, physical 
and mental action, appear to be the great business of education. 

In order to accomplish this, however, we jnust satisfy the un- 
bounded curiosity of the infantile mind, or in other words, direct 
its unceasing activity, by pointing out, or inducing the child to 
point out the various objects within the sphere of his senys, and 
the qualities of those objects, as he imagines he discovers them. 
Indeed, nothing should be told to the child directly; but he should/ 
be made to think that he discovers every thing by his own mental 
effort; for whatever he discovers himself, or thinks he discovers, 
is remembered with delight And when we reflect how rapidly 
impressions are made, while the senses are stimulated by the pres- 
ence of the object, enabling the child to acquire more correct and 
extensive knowledge in five minutes, during its presence, than he 
could do in one hour, while reading about it, — we shall see more 
clearly the unnatural and impolitic course of confining the atten- 
tion of children exclusively to books during early mental culture; 
because in reading, the object must be created in the mind, before 
its qualities can be understood. As well might we expect to make 
a farmer or a mechanic, and enable him to handle all the imple- 
ments or necessary tools dexterously, by telling him how he should 
do.it, without his attempting to use them; or of inspiring the mind 
with benevolence or conscientiousness, without inducing action,— 
as to make a thorough practical scholar, by the course pursued in 
many, very many, of our scholastic institutions; and those, too, 
that are far from being of ordinary repute. If we wish to culti- 
vate feelings of benevolence, we must place the. child in situations 
to see distress, and furnish him with the means to relieve it, and 
thus early accustom him to impart joy to the unfortunate and the 
needy ; and by a species of sympathy inseparable from our nature, 
19 
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he will feel that exquisite delight, while contributing to the happi- 
ness of others, which will induce him to seek occasions to exercise 
this philanthropic principle of a noble nature. And if we wish to 
develop the principle of conscientiousness, we should plaee the 
child in situations in which duty and inclination are at variance, 
managing, however, so that the former will always preponderate; 
and the custom thus early commenced, will generate a habit of jus- 
tice, which is alike impregnable to the smiles or the frowns of the 
designing, however powerful might be the inducements to violate 
its principles. And so of all the other virtues. Without action cor- 
responding with the feelings, nothing useful or permanent needs 
ever be expected. The extreme sensibility and activity of the 
infantile mind is such, that at three or four years of age, he has 
learned the names of a great variety of objects, and their qualities; 
equal, in the estimation of many, to all the impressions of subse- 
quent life. And when we reflect what a command of language, 
the mere instrument of thought, which many children possess at 
this early period, and that language is the effect of judgment, and 
judgment, that of observation and experiment; how important, 
then, that every possible means should be used to fix attention, 
induce observation and experiment, and to perfect the art of lan- 
guage, which is so necessary in all the transactions of life! 

Bu^to accomplish this in the best possible manner, nature would 
seem to indicate that the impression should first be made, the idea 
formed, and the sound indicative to that idea should then be uttered. 
Names thus acquired as the effect of thought, would, whenever 
uttered, call up associations and feelings attendant on those 
thoughts. For example, should I give a child the name of a min- 
eral, a shell, or an animal, which he has never Been, — would the 
mere name convey an idea to his mind? But after he shall .have 
examined the object, observed its various qualities, then the name 
alone is sufficient to present the whole subject to his mind. And 
as thought is the immediate and invariable antecedent of language, 
it may therefore be termed the cause. Here then is a simple 
illustration of cause and effect As novelty is a high source of 
delightful emotions, and has a powerful influence in arresting 
attention, advantage should be taken of it, in making useful and 
lasting impressions. Indeed, language, in connection with the 
impulse of thought, may now be advantageously cultivated in 
communicating, or in other words in enumerating these impres- 
sions, which, being associated with feelings so pleasurable, will 
remain indelible upon the mind. Suppose a child of some four or 
five years of age, ignorant of the alphabet, were started to school, 
what would be the first step towards his education? Why, to 
learn his alphabet r of course; for, fwhat,' say* the advocates of this 
plan, ' could he learn previous to that?' And what next? ' To 
spell, then read and write, study the dictionary, grammar/ etc. 
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* It is certain/ say they who pursue this course, ' that a child can 
learn nothing until he can spell; and what can be a greater disgrace 
than for a person who makes any pretensions to scholarship, not 
to be able to spell correctly? He must also read fluently, spell 
and define the word* in the columns of a dictionary, parse both 
prose and poetry with facility, write elegantly, cipher through 
the arithmetic, study geography, philosophy, history, rhetoric, 
logic/ etc.; and if he should study a little Greek and Latin, he 
would be, at least in the estimation of the fond parent, almost a 
prodigy for wisdom and intelligence. And yet, when we investi- 
gate this matter, we shall frequently find that the child has re- 
ceived the shadow instead of the substance; the name instead of 
the thing; that his mental powers have been starved f instead of 
nourished; and that imbecility, instead of strength, has followed 
in its train. What experienced and intelligent teacher does not 
know that a scholar may go through the regular sholastic routine 
of exercises as named, without being able to spell accurately, write 
or speak correctly, or even transact creditably the ordinary busi- 
ness concerns of life ? He may have ruined his constitution, or 
acquired a repugnance to all study and all books; but seldom, very 
seldom, has he laid the foundation for eminence and renown. 

Most of those who have arrived at eminence, though they may 
have gone through a regular collegiate course, are self-edpcated, 
which is evident, because no indications of greatness have been 
evinced, until after having left their scholastic routine, they have 
pursued, untrammelled, the course of nature and of common sense. 
Hence that teacher will always be the most successful, who assists 
nature, or rather the child, in pursuing the course of nature, in 
unfolding the energies of an immortal mind. But as my views are 
in some respects different from those usually pursued, I may be 
asked what course I would pursue. First, then, I should not 
trouble the child with a book, until he had acquired some knowl- 
edge of objects and their qualities, either natural or artificial, se- 
lected from the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom; also, of 
the science of numbers, geometry, etc., together with many social 
and religious duties which are more successfully inculcated by the 
kindly influence of the mother. He should, however, by way of 
recreation, be exercised from the start, in acquiripg a free and 
rapid. movement of the pen, in the formation of letters, words, and 
sentences. What! teach a child to write, before he has learned 
his letters? Yes, teach him to make the letters, and let him learn 
the names at the same time. As soon as he can make the letters 
expeditiously, he should be accustomed to write short, easy, and 
familiar sentences, — such as he perfectly understands. And that 
the teacher may derive all possible assistance from books, and be 
able to initiate the child early into the use of them, such sentences 
should be selected for his first efforts, as are arranged in some ap* 
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propriate elementary book for beginners* After he shall have 
written a few pages, acquired the sound of letters, the formation of 
words, and the structure of sentences,- — the book may then be put 
into his hands, and those sentences which he has just written, be 
copied from the book, In a few days he will learn all the printed 
letters, and be able to spell in connection with the formation of 
sentences, with a degree of expedition and accuracy unknown and 
even incredible, to those who have never witnessed the results. 
When he commences copying, he makes one letter, and then looks 
at the book for the next He soon becomes able to write all the 
short words of two or three letters; then longer ones, until he can 
write the longest words at a glance. In like manner, he will now 
be able to write short sentences^ and by practice, longer ones, until 
the longest sentences may be retained in the mind and recorded 
with the utmost facility, accuracy, and expedition. By this time, 
having kept up a regular, systematic, and thorough course of men- 
tal culture, in tfre examination of sensible objects, and in the -for- 
mation and structure of sentences, orally acquiring a knowledge of 
the parts of speech, and the agreement and government of words, 
and practically applying what he has thus learned, he will be able 
to compose sentences, and write them with as much ease, as he can 
express them by the voice. At this early period, an ornamental 
hand is neither expected nor demred. The motto Is, u quick &nd 
plain;" expedition and utility should be the primary object; — mere 
beauty and ornament should be a subsequent consideration. Indeed, 
the whole common school routine of exercises, such as spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., should never be pursued as the 
objects, but used merely as the instruments or results of education. 
This is not a visionary scheme, the mere offspring of imagination; 
but a plain matter of fact, every step of which has been tested by 
experiment And when we reflect, that a child will learn more 
by m writing a thing once, than he can by merely reading it over 
some five or six times, and that knowledge conveyed by the sight 
will remain indelible, while that by sound shall have left no trace 
behind, and that all the senses are improved by appropriate exer- 
eise,— »the utility of the plan will appear stitl more obvious. But 
shall I be asked if the advantage of teaching children by means of 
sensible objects, and making them feel the want of a name to ex- 
press the object or its quality when it is observed, prior to giving 
the name, and the recording of it, as the result of their own obser* 
tion, be so great, why was it not discovered before, and .why is it 
not more generally practised? Is it not new and unnatural, and 
does it not appear to be impracticable? Is it not in direej opposi- 
tion to the views and practice of the most celebrated teachers? In 
answer, I would ask: Does Pestalozzi rank amongst the most cele- 
brated teachers? He taught his scholars to think and to speak,— 
the science^ numbers, and the power of reasoning— geometry and 
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drawing — then writing and reading* In the celebrated school at 
Alexandria, in which Euclid gained such lasting honors, established 
by Ptolemy Lagus,more than two thousand years ago, mathemat- 
ics was taught before any tiling else. And it is evident that in 
Plato's academy, geometry was the basis of instruction; as the 
inscription over the entrance to his school was, "let no one igno- 
rant of geometry, enter here." And if we go back to the gar- 
den of Eden, in what way did the Lord God himself direct, in 
eausing Adam to give names to " every beast of the field, and 
every fowl of the ait?" Did He first give the name, and then 
a description of the animal? or did he bring "them unto Adam, to 
See what he would call them; and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof ?" 

We are certain, then, there can be no system more ancient And 
if it be unnatural, then books must have been read before they 
were written— an effect before a cause; Observation and experi- 
ment have proved its utility and its practicability; Hence the 
system is not new, unnatural, nor impracticable. Indeed, it has 
the sanction of near six thousand years to boast — nature for its 
standard— reason and common sense for its guide and confirmation. 
- And in conclusion, let him who is indifferent to the unbounded 
curiosity of children, whose heart does not glow with emotions of 
delight, at every development of future greatness, — whose daily 
toils and nightly reflections are not cheered by the expanding ener- 
gies of intellectual and moral greatness, retire from a trust so 
sacred, — an office so important tcrthe present and rising genera- 
tion, as the education of those maids, whose expanding energies 
are bounded only by the universe, and whose goodness is limited 
by the attributes of Jehovah. . 



REPORT 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING AS 
A BRANCH OP COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

BY O. M. MITCHELL. 

The civil constructions, requiring the science and skill of the 
educated engineer, are increasing with unprecedented rapidity in 
all patrts of the United States. The direct bearing of works of 
internal improvement on the moral and political as well as the 
commercial interests of our country, is becoming every day more 
evident to the intelligent observer. The attention of our states- 
men and distinguished politicians has been already directed to this 
subject From the increasing facilities for traffic and intercom- 
munication, the happiest results have been predicted, upon the 
ground, that our citizens have only to know each other in order 
that esteem and mutual confidence may pervade the entire nation. 
While the attention of our statesmen is thus drawn to the consid- 
eration of this important subject, those to whom the interests of 
education are intrusted, should not and cannot long remain idle 
spectators. Works' of magnitude and vast importance yet remain 
to be constructed, and if the predictions already adverted to are td 
be fulfilled, the means necessafy to their accomplishment must 
be provided if such means do not already exist. The surest 
method of advancing the permanent interests of works of internal 
improvement, is to secure # their construction, only under such 
circumstances as may not disappoint the just expectations of those 
engaged in the enterprize. 

If the experimental works, (and all those now in progress must 
be so regarded,) be thus constructed, the spirit of enterprize will 
not be checked, and the most extravagant hopes may, at no distant 
day, be more than realized. On the contrary, should failure, from 
any cause whatever, attend these first efforts, the entire system 
may be visited with disaster if not destruction. 

In the opinion of your committee, the most perfect safeguard 
whfch can be thrown round the cause of works of public improve- 
ment, is to entrust their construction to the judgment, science, and 
practical skill of the educated engineer. The demand for the 
services of professional engineers is now increasing more rapidly . 
than can be supplied. The pressure of this demand, in many 
instances, has caused individuals to assume far heavier responsi- 
bilities than they, under other circumstances, would have willingly 
encountered. . They have been obliged to jeopardize the interests 
of their profession, as well as their own private interests, by 
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assuming the control of a business far more extensive and diver- 
sified than their knowledge or practical skill had ever reached.— 
The facilities for acquiring a knowledge of civil engineering art 
as yet, extremely limited. Until within a very few years, the U. 
S. M. Academy was the only intitution in the United States in 
which a regular course of study was adopted, and even there the 
course was limited by a variety of circumstances. The extgpsive 
course of military engineering and the science of war, mors 
immediately suited to the station of the young officer, required a 
curtailment in the time to be allotted to a eourse of civil construc- 
tions. Another serious difficulty was the want of such text books 
as might, in any considerable degree, assist the progress of the 
student, thereby throwing the responsibility of oral instruction 
upon the teacher, and the necessity of a very extended course of 
drawings on the pupil. •" Within a year or two arrangements have 
been made in several colleges for instruction in civil engineering; 
but the want of adequate text books has thus far, in most instances, 
rendered the duties of the instructor extremely severe, while the 
progress of the pupil has been comparatively retarded. These 
and all other difficulties, must soon be forced out of the way, by 
the constantly increasing demand for instruction. We are thus 
led to the consideration of the modes which are to be adopted to 
satisfy this demand. We beg leave to commence this investigation 
by an enumeration of the studies which we deem essentially 
preliminary to the study of Engineering Proper, as well as those 
embraced in a complete knowledge of the theory of the pro- 
fession. 

. The preliminary studies include a full course of mathematics, 
viz: algebra, geometry, trigonometry, surveying, levelling, 
descriptive geometry, warped surfaces, spherical projections, 
'shades and shadows, analytical geometry, and the integral 
- and differential calculus. Such id the course of mathematics, no 
part of which could be omitted in the course of engineering, as 
taught in the M. Academy in the years 1829 and 1830, as also in 
the succeeding years. To this course, as still preliminary, suc- 
ceeded the study of mechanical philosophy, machinery, chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology, with topographical and right lined 
drawing. Such was, and I believe now is, in that institution, the 
course of study preparatory to the commencement of Engineering 
Proper. This is the course which has been adopted and taught in 
the Cincinnati College, and without a knowledge of which, no 
person has yet been introduced to the following subjects, which 
comprehend the entire course of civil engineering, viz: stone- 
. cutting, involving the demonstration of the principles for preparing 
the individual blocks of stone which may enter into any construc- 
tion, carpentry, masonry, architecture, roads, canals, bridges, rail 
Toads, slack-water navigations, strength and stress of materials, 
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the motive powers and their application, mills, locomotive 
engines, and machinery in general. We now come to the consid- 
eration of the questioir, can such a course, as above, with its 
antecedent studies, &c. safely be made a part of collegiate edu- 
cation. . 

Until within a fetfr yeats,-the synthetical part of the course of 
mathematics, above mentioned, has not been generally taught in 
our colleges and universities, although it is now believed that in 
. nearly all of our best institutions, they form an essential part of 
mathematics. The other antecedent studies, viz: philosophy, 
chemistry, &c are already extensively taught, so that the entire 
preparatory course does not constitute an essential part of a colle- 
giate course of education. In the opinion of your committee, the 
attention, hitherto bestowed upon these branches, has been less 
extensive than their relative importance demanded. This has 
doubtless arisen, in part, from the fact that the student investigated 
these branches without even the distant prospect of a practical 
application of the principles he was learning, thus perhaps solacing 
himself for slow progress and imperfect knowledge, by the reflec- 
tion that all this is never to be applied. The different branches of 
civil engineering will bring into active requisition, all the prelimi- 
nary knowledge which has hitherto been, perhaps, but too lightly 
esteemed, on account of its supposed exclusive theoretic character. 

The inquiry may here be properly made, whether so extensive 
a course can be introduced into the regular college course, without 
crowding too many studies into too short a space of time. Four 
years are now allotted to the regular course, and it is believed that 
this period is amply sufficient to complete the requisite studies, 
including civil engineering, provided the age and mental develop* 
ment of the student truly warrant his introduction to the study of 
.algebra in his freshman year. This your committee believe in 
many instances, is not sufficiently attended to. The youthful mind 
-may make high attainment in the knowledge of languages, while 
it is too immature to enter upon the abstruse reasonings of mathe- • 
matical investigations. If the student, with previous ordinary 
advantages and possessed'of common talents, commence his colle- 
giate course at the age of sixteen or seventeen, it is believed that 
he may, within the two. first years, finish the entire course of 
mathematics. The- third. year will tjarry him through the higher 
branches of science, mechanics, &c. without interfering with other 
studied, and it is proposed, that, in the fourth or senior year, all 
the preliminary studies having been completed, the student* shall 
devote his attention to the various branches of civil engineering. 
It i» the opiitfon of your committee, that such a disposition of 
time, as that already mentioned, is not only highly desirable, but 
absolutely indispensable to the introduction of this popular branch 
of education into our colleges. Your committee have been led to 
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the conclusion, that the wants of our country imperiously demand 
that ample means be provided somewhere for giving a thorough 
course 'of instruction in the science and practice of Civil Engineer- 
ing. And the question yet remains to be decided, where shall this 
provision be made? 

Experience has as yet taught us little or nothing upon this im- 
portant subject Three plans have suggested themselves to your 
committee. First, the establishment of separate schools, express- 
ly* for the education of the engineer. Second, to introduce the* 
study into our tolleges, by providing a professor, and the necessa* 
ry means for instruction, and making it a part of the regular 
eourse of study, necessary for graduation. Third, to elevate the 
profession of engineering to un equality with the other learned 
professions, and make provision for its teaching in universities, as 
Jaw and medicine how are taught. „ 

The first of these schemes is attended with several 'difficulties! 
If the course of instruction involve the antecedent studies, as well 
a* engineering, the time requisite is longer than would be submit- 
ted to by a majority of those, who are anxious to enter upon the 
practice of this profession. The students, regarding themselves as 
tinder no special obligation to finish a regular course, would resort 
to such an institution, metre to prepare themselves to perform some 
minor service in an organized party, than to render themselves 
masters of a noble profession. Your committee are led from this 
and other considerations, to doubt the expediency of adopting any 
plan which contemplates* an exclusive education as an engineer; 
not doubting but that a widely extended and liberal education is 
quite as necessary to this profession as any other. 

This difficulty does not present itself in the second plan. 
Should engineering be made a part of collegiate education, as pro- 
posed in that plan, the engineer would then be educated in all res- 
pects; yet not more extensively than the exigencies of his future 
profession would demand. The only ground of fear is this: that, 
in the branches of bis immediate profession, sufficient time and 
pains would not be bestowed to prepare him for the immediate 
practice of his profession. 

If the third plan could be- adopted in the present imperfectly 
developed state of this subject, it would doubtless be productive of 
the best results, and make an equality of rank between the law, 
medicine, and engineering, if a separate department be instituted 
for each of these professions. This scheme would doubtless pro- 
duce the happiest results, and would soon throw into the field, a set 
of men, not to supersede the pioneers who have done so much for 
their profession, but who might follow' in their footsteps, and carry 
forward with unabated rapidity, the magnificent improvements 
which have already astonished the world. 

Your committee, however, believe that an effort to carry out the 
20 
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third plan, would be premature at present We are led, then, to 
the conclusion, that under existing circumstances, and for the sup- 
ply of present wants, ample provision may be made in our colleges 
and universities, for Civil Engineering, and without interfering, in 
any high degree, with the course of study as now instituted. 

Tour committee do not deem it a duty to enter here into an in- 
vestigation of the best mode of teaching the various branches of 
engineering; or to point out the direct and remote influences 
which the practice of this profession is destined to exert over our 
interests as a nation. Its importance is presumed to be well under- 
stood by every member of the college. 

It may be proper, however, here to remark, that, he who under- 
takes the teaching of engineering, will find himself forced to con- 
tend with extraordinary difficulties which are to be met with in 
the discharge of the duties of no other professorship. Proper 
,text-books do not exist in any one branch of study, and present 
circumstances seem to combine against their production. The 
professional engineer, who is qualified to prepare a course of writ- 
ten instruction, is imperiously called to the active exercise of his 
profession in the field; and such, we fear, will be the condition of 
things for years to come. In several of the branches of this pro- 
fession, instruction cannot be efficiently given, without the assist- 
ance of models, which cannot now, as far as we know, be procured 
in the United States; — models in stone-cutting, carpentry, archi- 
tecture, bridges, machinery, etc. 

In the subject of .the strength and stress of materials, there is at 
present much difficulty in adapting the results of theoretic, inves- 
tigation to the materials of our own country, for want of a series 
of careful experiments* We are now obliged to resort to Euro- 
pean experiments; and these too, which, from their great diver- 
sity of result, strongly indicate imperfection in the mode of 
conducting the experiments. If, however, the results were ever 
so harmonious, we are well persuaded that they would be inappli- 
cable to our materials and our uses. 

In conclusion, your committee do not hesitate to pronounce 
this subject one of vital importance to the moral, political and 
commercial interests of our country. The science of Civil 
Engineering is yet in a state of comparative infancy, but advanc- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity. No enterprize can be pre- 
sented, more worthy of this Convention, than that of furnishing 
to the country, the means by which this science may be placed 
upon a permanent foundation, and its interest watched with that 
vigilance and superior intelligence, which may effectually guard 
it from the encroachments of wild theorists, or speculating im- 
posture. With these views, all of which are respectfully sub- 
mitted, the committee leave with the Convention, the propriety 
of undertaking any specific enterprize for the promotion of the 
interests of Civil Engineering. 



REPORT 
ON LINEAR DRAWING* 

BY F. ECKSTEIN. 

Linear Drawing may be performed either mechanically, that is, x 
by means of instruments, or by the eye, commonly termed free- 
hand drawing. The former is not so much designed for mental 
improvement as to aid in demonstrating mathematical propositions, 
and is not therefore, applicable to early youth; while the latter is 
adapted to that early age, at which children are admitted into our 
public schools, and serves important purposes. It implants, at 
this tender age, ideas of correctness, adaptation, symmetry, pro* 
portion, taste, etc, which, at a future period, may become a basis, 
upon which to connect sensible form with mental truth. 

The. present system of primary and elementary schools, deals 
chiefly in abstractions, whilst nature herself seems to teach us by 
the children themselves, that drawing may not only serve the im- 
portant purposes of relaxation, but may also call forth hidden germs 
of future usefulness.' For, children it is well known, will grasp at 
pepcil, chalk, pen, or any thing, with which they may scrawl 
some image — & proof that they require something tangible; and 
often does the ferula remind them, when so employed, that they 
have to return to their alphabet, spelling, reading, and arithmeti- 
cal abstractions: but the aim of education should be, not to destroy 
nature, or the bias of children, but rather to direct it to some use- 
ful end. Our modern book-makers for children are well aware of 
these facts; hence the flood of picture books, which begin to alarm 
the teachers, as tending to foster a superficial mode of instruction. 
But, let the golden rule be adopted, "use, but do not abuse me;" 
let the children be taught to delineate form themselves, and the 
teacher will have ample opportunity to induct moral sentiment 
and intellectual truth, even when children are so employed.. For 
instance: let plumb lines be suspended, graduated, that each 
may be the double, or the half of the other; and also, other cords 
without weight, and let the children all be seated, prepared with 
slate and pencil*. It will be easy for the teacher to rivet the atten- 
tion of his juvenile audience, by explaining to them, the proper- 
ties of a straight or right line, and the perpendicularity of this 
plumb line: — the vibrations of this plumb line will exhibit the 
diagonal, slanting, or oblique line* and show how this differs from 
the perpendicular; and the loose hanging cords will demonstrate, 
that a straight line 'is the shortest distance between two joints. 
The horizontal line may be .demonstrated by placing a stick in 
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exact balance on a fulcrum; and if the teacher have tact and inge- 
nuity, he may fasten these ideas indelibly on the tenacious memory 
erf his audience. 

The children and the teacher now proceed to draw these lines 
on the slate; he calls them up, compares their lines with his own, 
explains to them by testing with rule, dividers, or other suitable 
means; corrects, commends and encourages, until they become 
perfect in drawing these first lessons of the lines. The teacher 
will also intermingle his instructions with all the variety of useful 
illustration the subject' is susceptible of; as, that the drunkard 
staggers and stumbles, because he cannot keep his perpend ic alary 
while the spire stands firmly. In like manner as to the horizon- 
tal line; how straightness corresponds to good behavior; that it is 
this which is meant by a straight forward course of life, — honesty, 
etc.: that the diagonal teaches us the necessity of viewing things 
in their various aspects;— in short, he will have an opportunity to 
make a great number of observations highly important, and adapted 
to that tender but susceptible age. 

Let the teacher next proceed to the arithmetical lessons this 
subject of the lines involves; and let the pupils draw the halves, 
quarters, etc., always testing, as before observed, to convince them 
of errors; taking the greatest care, that no artificial means be used, 
while they are drawing. Let the teacher always work along with 
them. The children will now be prepared to commence upon rec- 
tilinear and curved diagrams; provided always, that they draw 
from an object before them. 

Experience has taught me, that such a course may be. made a 
valuable means of lawful emulation, by excluding such from the 
drawing class, as have been grossly remiss in their other duties; 
and such is the pleasure they take in. this exercise, that they will 
exert themselves to obtain re-admission. But the success~of such 
a course will obviously depend on the teacher's care, that nothing 
be anticipated, and the children never be permitted to proceed to a 
next lesson, until the previous one be accomplished, even to per- 
fection. And can it be doubted, that children thus prepared for the 
right use of the eye and the hand, and with just ideas adapted to 
their comprehension, will not enter upon the study of numbers, 
proportion, dimension, and the philosophy of thought, with im- 
mense advantages? because they will then already have obtained 
an incipient, manly confidence, that it is possible to bring thought 
into being. It is but going half the way at most, to explain, de- 
monstrate, and lecture, from sensible objects;— performing the 
thing is the true philosophy of the mind. Youth may listen ta 
leotur.es, daily, all the year round, and what advantage will foe ob- 
tained, unless the teaeher require abstracts from the student? And 
what, ^orjinstance, will it profit the student of anatomy, surgery, 
gr chemistry, unless he operate himself? * 
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On the practicability of the plan of introducing drawing into < 
common schools, I need hardly dwell; for that is already demon- 
strated on a national scale, in the Prussian system of education, 
where it is made one of the branches fbr primary and elementary 
schools, and successfully carried out: No* need I much enlarge on 
the necessity of it, since it is sufficient to advert to the very lam 
number of our artisans and mechanics, who, for the want of early 
instruction, are ignorant of the principles of their profession, and 
may remain, emphatically, mechanics all their lives. 

In this country, the master, I believe, promises by indenture, to 
teach his apprentice all the arts and mysteries of hia profession. 
But alas! the calculation and prominent idea most generally are, 
how he can most advantage himself by the physical abilities of the 
youth under his caje* and thus religion and morality are often left 
to the Sabbath, to atone for the past sins of the week, by having 
neglected the sacred obligation to provide for an extended useful- 
ness of the youth, placed by Divine Providence, under his guar* 
dianship. The youth having served his time, strives for early 
settlement, and cares commence. With no habits for the cultiva- 
tion of science, he works and toils to provide and accumulate 
means of subsistence, comfort and wealth, for himself and his 
family.. All this is most laudable; but the greater, the enduring 
end of existence, that of wealth of mind, is probably lost forever; 
and he now only complains, that he had no opportunity when 
young. 

To the justice of these remarks, my own experience, and that 
of fellow-teachers testify. Year after year I have endeavored to 
be useful in this branch jof my profession, but have met only apa- 
thy; and our Mechanic's Institute stands forth a prominent proof 
in verification of the truth, that, what in general is not attended to 
in early youth, cannot be implanted in after-life. That noble 
institution referred to, conducted by one of our most talented, able 
and industrious teachers, cannot attract sufficient attention for its 
support, and has been for some time, an almtost deserted place, 
although instruction is tendered nearly gratuitously. • 

It is generally imagined, that the art of drawing requires a par- 
ticular gift or genius; but the fact is otherwise, and maintains only 
so far as the imaginative branch of the art is concerned. All forms 
may be circumscribed by rectilinear diagrams, composed of the 
perpendicular, horizontal and diagonal lines; the curve in free 
drawing is only a modification of tnese three lines, and the ability 
of correctly delineating and combining these lines, being obtained, 
the drawing of any object is by no means a difficult problem. 

But it may be asked, how can our teachers of primary schools 
be made qualified to teach this art? I answer, let them only apply 
a small portion of the time devoted to penmanship^ and they 
will not find it a difficult task. Moreover, the end wiU be gained 
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if the attempt is only made, and the teacher will learn while teach- 
ing and be always in advance of his pupils. 

Let us now briefly consider the advantages this art presents to 
our view. By the study of the forms of nature and of art, beauties 
will be discovered and observed, which may perhaps lead to the 
cultivation of the inventive faculty of the human mind. Many a 
student has, by application and perseverance, acquired a literary 
taste; and by a skilful selectionand combination, has been consid- 
ered what is termed an original genius, though his mind intrinsi- 
cally may, in fact, be of a mechanical order. In the same manner 
may the study of nature's works produce similar, even superior 
results; for they infinitely transcend the works of man. 

T\\e great importance of this art may be further evinced, when 
referring to our periodicals, to all our works on the natural and 
physical sciences, and many others, where illustration by delinea- 
tion is indispensable. And further, when we consider, that, to all 
national expeditions and voyages, professors of this art are attached 
—and that our patent office requires drafts of all scientific inven- 
tions, we shall discover that this art is but another language; — a 
language universal, — useful to all — superfluous to none. 

To the possessor of this art, the btfok of nature is further open- 
ed and exalted. He no longer gazes with vacant stare at its gran- 
deur and beauties; the humblest flower, — the horizon-bound land- 
scape, — the chirping linnet, and the soaring eagle, — the smallest 
insect, and the noble quadrupeds, all are objects of his attention; 
and a pencil and common-place book enable him to perpetuate in- 
stantaneously, such images as most interest him. 

If, then, finally, we reflect on these moral influences, We shall be 
ready to admit, that, this most neglected branch of education, is 
yet very eminently entitled to public consideration; for if our 
image of God be perfect in proportion as is our knowledge of 
Him, — then the imitative study of the outward forms of the works 
of God, must have a powerful tendency to humanize the mind, and 
aid us in the love and adoration of our Creator. « The works of 
nature 4ead to nature's God." 
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ON VOCAL MUSIC, AS A BRANCH OF COMMON SCHOOL 

EDUCATION. 

BY T. B. MASON AND O. BENCHES. 

At the present day, there are few subjects of higher interest 
than the consideration of the passing changes in respect to the 
great business of education. As a science,' and as an art, education 
is rapidly assuming its own station above every other which has 
heretofore usurped dominion of public attention. 

Among the changes referred to, none are more noticable than 
those relating to the subject of Music. 

. The doctrine of the world has been, that musical attainment is 
the divine endowment of the few — inaccessible to tKe many; that 
like poetry, the talent for its acquisition, is inherited only by those 
peculiar individuals, in whose composition it has been doubted 
whether it should be said there was something more, or some- 
thing less than human. 

Still more so has this opinion been rife in this country,— this 
land of traffic and hardy enterprise — too young— too. fiercely 
grappling with the realities of a new existence, to regard so flimsy 
an accomplishment as music has been considered; or to waste 
precious moments from business, in pleasure. Nevertheless, 
sounder views and a more correct practice are beginning to pre- 
vail in our land. And the question is daily assuming more im- 
portance in the minds of thinking men, "Ought not music to re- 
ceive a place among the regular studies of our common schools?" 
In examining this question, your committee propose to con- 
sider three general divisions, viz: 

First The question of the constitutional adaptation of 
man for musical study.- Or, "Can all men learn to sing ?" 

Second. The expediency of incorporating vocal music into 
the system of common school education. 

Third. The means of its accomplishment. - • 
In respect to the first general division, viz: " Can all men learn 
to sing?" we observe, that with all questions involving principles 
of mental philosophy, it is to be decided by a careful induction of 
facts. In attempting thus to decide it, it will be necessary to in- 
stitute a brief analytic comparison of two sciences, viz: vocal mu- 
sic on the one hand; and elocution, or the science of language on 
the other; — the principles of which latter seienge in their widest 
bearings extend not only to reading and oratory, but to common 
conversation and the elements of language. 

In attempting to establish the general law on this question, it 
will be borne in mind, that we do not deuy anomalous cases, or 
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cases which do. not apparently come under the law. Such excep- 
tions, however, overthrow no general position; but, being account* 
3d for, they tend to confirm. 

We wish to make it apparent, that those same intellectual opera- 
tions which are necessary in the science of music, and the same 
physical qualifications it involves, are all involved, in a high de- 
gree, in the science of language. Consequently, that the very 
fret of learning to read, or to converse intelligibly, involves the 
existence of all the qualifications necessary for learning to sing. 

We inquire, therefore, what are the necessary conditions for 
learning to sing? 

They are three. 

1. The power to understand the characters used in written 
music. 

2. The power to appreciate the distinctions of musical sounds. 

3. The power of vocal organs requisite for the production of 
a given compass of sounds. 

Under these three heads is contained all that is essential to the 
study of voqal music, and no more. In showing that these three 
powers are constitutional in every man, we shall complete the dis- 
cussion of our first general division. 

First, then, in respect to the characters used* in written music, 
we remark, that, to a certain extent, they correspond to the letters 
in written language. Referring now to those musical characters 
most essential, viz: notes, rests, etc. 

In learning the letters, the child first distinguishes their shapes; 
secondly, their names; and thirdly, their powers or uses. These 
three are entirely distinct, and are connected in his mind by the 
law of association. 

Now in music, the operations are precisely similar. First, the 
shapes of notes; second, names; third, uses. This last particular, 
the use or power of the character, as is the -case with letters, is 
decided by its relations to other characters among which it is 
placfcd. 

Now when the child commences his acquaintance with the al- 
phabetic shapes, associating with each its name and uses, and pro- 
ceeds step by step, to the arrangement of these signs into syllables, 
words, and sentences, every one calls this intellectual training. No 
one calls it mere training of eye and ear. The mind is at^wbrk. 
So when the individual Teams the shapes, names and uses of musi- 
cal characters, the laws of their arrangement into measures, phra- 
ses, sections, etc., by the same reasoning, this is not mere training 
of eye and ear, — it is intellectual. And the power to do the first, 
involves the power to do the second. 

The power qf learning the shape, name, and uses of one set 
of characters, is the power qf learning the same of any, or qf 
all characters. 
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It appears, therefore, that none are destitute of the first condi* 
Hon for the study of vocal music ' 

The second condition is, the power of discriminating the differ- 
ences of sound. The differences of sound are three, viz : 

1* Sounds are load or soft This is the forcx of sounds* 

£. Sounds are long or short This is the duration, ottjmk of 
sounds. 

' 3. Sounds are high, or low. This is # the pitch, or* TUira of 
sounds. 

These are the three differences of sound, the discrimination of 
which constitutes -the second condition to the study of vocal music* 

According to the proposed method, we proceed to show that the 
intellectual power of discriminating these, is involved in the sci- 
ence of language. 

First, in respect trf force. We need only say, that it is upon the 
difference of sounds in this respect,' that not only the character of 
whole sentences depends, but the meaning even of every individ- 
ual word. What are accent, and emphasis, but modifications of 
Jbrec in sound? And without accent and emphasis, what meaning 
would remain in language? We all know the excellent old exam- 
ple in our spelling books, " Do you ride to town to-day?" which, 
merely by changing the emphasis, is capable of expressing four 
distinct meanings. And as to accent, we need only to take the 
itiost common word, to see that by destroying its accent, we des- 
troy its meaning. Hence it appears beyond doubt, tHat all men 
must, either to speak or read properly, discriminate most accu- 
rately, force, of sounds. 

Secondly, in respect to time. That every body distinguishes 
the differences of time, in some degree, is too evident to need argu- 
ment The measured tick of the pendulum is distinguished from 
the more rapid measure of the 'watch. But, that in the science of 
language, the same distinction is essential, is equally susceptible of 
'proof. 

We advert to the influence of different passions,, upon the deliv- 
ery of the orator. Anger— a rapid, hurried enunciation, without 
measurement Pathos, grief, and similar passions— a slow and 
rhythmical movement Indeed, it is time, accurately measured 
into rhythmic divisions, which constitutes the principal difference 
of verse from prose, and its chief charm, a difference known and 
felt by all, eVen the most rude and unpolished. What savage na- 
tions were ever found destitute of their measured verse, rudely 
embodying the emotions. of triumph, or battle, or love? And what 
class of society can be found in civilized countries, in which the 
metrical charm of verse is not felt? But this measurement of 
verses is musical; and depends upon the discrimination of time. 
. And it is precisely here, that lies the closest intimacy between 

»1 
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musie and poetry. Hence it appears that all men do discriminate 
the second distinction of sound, viz: time. 

Finally, in respect to pitch, or time. . It is no less evident, from 
the analysis of common speech, that all men possess this intellec- 
tual power, as really as the former. Indeed, to one who has never 
turned hi* attention to this subject, it will be matter of wonder to 
iriow the surprising feats his own voice is performing every lime 
he utters a sentence. Scarce a sentence of half a dozen words can 
fie produced, in the utterance of which the voice does not slide 
through some of the principal musical intervals. 

Intervals of the third, fifth, sixth, eighth, etc, are constantly oc- 
curring in animated conversation. Indeed, it is scarcely possible 
to speak intelligibly, without changes of tone, such as those we 
have mentioned. In asking a question, the voice will rise either 
a fifth, sixth,, or eighth, or fall the same distance, according to the 
nature of the interrogation. Each particular passion causes the 
voice to £lide up or down in a manner best adapted to make itself 
felt With a single vowel sound, merely by changing the inflex- 
ions of the voice, it is possible to express half a dozen different 
emotions, so that none shall mistake them. To be conscious .how 
constantly the voice is thus rising and falling, needs only a slight 
degree of attention to one's manner of speaking. - Let one, for 
instance, attempt to converse with a friend in a monotone, keep- 
ing the voice at the same dead level through .all subjects, grave or 
gpy, intellectual or passionate; and he will soon see how unnatural it 
is; how irresistibly ludicrous; and finally, how extremely difficult 
Nature teaches the thousand variations of tone; and at her dictates 
the voice rises and falls, darting hither and thither, winding, turn- 
ing, and gliding with the rapidity of light . To resist the teach- 
ings of nature, and the effect of habit, requires severe effort 

These inflexions are as really changes of pitch as those of sing- 
ing or instrumental performance. The sole difference is, that, in 
the latter case, the individual sounds are given separately and pro-* 
longed, without gliding into another; whereas, in the former, no 
sound is individually prolonged, but just.toached and melts into 
another. This difference may be accurately illustrated, by means 
of the violin. When the string is compressed by the finger, fixed 
in one spot, and the bow causes it to vibrate, a simple prolonged 
tone results — analogous to. a note of song; but if, while the bow 
continues the vibration of the string, the finger slides up or. down, 
a gliding sound results, analogous to the speaking inflexions. 
Hence, with the exception of articulation, the violin can bemade 
accurately to imitate the operations of the voice in speech. 

The question then arises — for what purpose all these variations 
of the voice in respect to pitch? Are they not appreciated? dis- 
criminated by all who hear? Does any man mistake the meaning 
of the tones of Voice? Aro they not more surely understood 
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than, words? If so, the intellectual power of discriminating the 
third difference of. sounds, viz: time, is established. 

.It appears, therefore, that in the science of language, man do 
fully discriminate the three differences of sound, essential to the 
second condition for. the study of music. It is evident, therefore, 
that they possess the constitutional adaptation. for discriminating 
them in the latter study also. For, the differences being the same 
in nature, the power* of discrimination in one case, is the power of 
discrimination in all. Thus the second condition of the study of 
Vocal music is established. . 

The third condition . is, the power of vocal organs adequate to 
the production of a given compass of sounds. But the analysis of 
speech in respect to the power of discriminating the differences of 
tones, has established this point likewise. Since in all men, the 
vocal machinery is the same; — since in conversation We have 
shown men do, by inflexions, pass through all the requisite com- 
pass ef sounds, and. which require only to be separately dwelt on, 
to 'constitute singing, — it cannot be doubted, that they have Ac 
organic power of uttering the sajne sounds in the prescribed 
manner. 

We consider it therefore established, though we have gone 
• through the argument briefly, that all men do possess the consti- 
tutional endowments requisite for the study of vocal music. Of 
course there will, be differences in degree of talent, on this, as on 
all subjects. Neither must every man expect, that because he can 
learn to 'sing, that, therefore, he can be a Mozart, Haydn, or Rossini. 
All men are qualified to study arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; 
but not every man can he an -Euclid, a La Place, or a Newton/ 

Musical talent is constitutional in man; but it follows the same 
laW with every -other constitutional endowment The Creator has 
bestowed upon all men, certain original powers; never in any case 
leaving one out; but diversifying them in all im^ginable^degrees 
of relative strength. 

Before taking tear* of this general division of our subject, wo 
beg leave to observe, that we have not theorised, nor speculated. 
We have appealed to facts; — facts within the reach of every in- 
telligent man. We add further, that testimony upon this point, 
wherever the experiment has been tried, is decisive. 

Travellers in Germany of undoubted authority, say that there, 
all children do learn to sing-r-a pretty plain proof that they at least 
can. And the German teachers affirm, that no child is ever found 
incapable of vocal and instrumental performance. Such a case 
would he as out of the general order of things, as a deficiency in 
the power to write or cipher. The same testimony has been 
given by the teachers of well known American schools, in Boston, 
into which the German method of teaching has been adopted. 
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The words of Mr. E, A. Andrews, teaeher of Mofmt Vernon 
school, Masonic Temple, Boston, are brief, and to the point: 

** I have not observed any one successful in becoming acquaint- 
ed with these principles (musical), without corresponding success 
in other branches. Among the younger members of the Mount 
Vernon school, I have not noticed a single instance of failure in 
learning: to sing; while many occur continually among the older 
members, who cannot overcome Heir timidity, so- far as to at- 
tempt fearlessly to imitate.". Showing that failures are never, 
known exqgpt such as resulted from a want of the requisite effort. 

The testimony of the professors in the Boston Academy of 
Music, is equally decisive. They affirm, that of all the pupils 
under their care, they have never yet found the individual abso- 
lutely -destitute of the power necessary for learning music. And 
what the extent of their scope of observation has been, will ap- 
pear, when we state that the whole number of pupils, adult and 
juvenile, under their care in 1333, was seventeen hundred, and in 
1834, twenty-two hundred; and the number has been increasing 
' rapidly every year since. ' 

From many other parts of our land, testimonials of the same 
nature might be presented, had we time. But we need not leave 
even our own city in quest of them. We are authorised by Presi- 
dent McGuffey, to state, that, among the pupils in the Cincinnati 
CoHege, who are regularly instructed upon the German method, 
amounting to about thirty the past session, and to more than eighty 
the present, there has not been discovered a single ease of incapa- 
city to learn. 

It is upon the basis of facts, and testimony such as we have ex- 
hibited, that we leave this general division of our subject-— chal- 
lenging the scrutiny of whatever keenness of investigation may be 
brought to bear upon it Till further disclosure of facts, or more 
potent testimony be produced, we consider the .proposition estab- 
lished-, that "all can learn to sing." 

We come now to the consideration of the second general divi- 
sion. Expediency of the introduction of vocal music as a branch 
of common school education. 

1 Education literally signifies bringing out, developing. To edu- 
cate a being, is to bring out, develop his powers. As this includes 
both organic training and the bestowment of knowledge, the defi- 
nition is perfect To be complete, education must be co-extensive 
with the faculties of the being educated. Man is extremely com- 
plex. Hence his complete education must of necessity be a very 
complex operation, co-extensive with every part entering into his 
entire structure. All possible parts of man may be' classed under 
three heads, viz: Physical, Intellectual, and Moral,— the latter 
term including the sentiments and propensities. Consequently, 
there result three corresponding departments of education, which 
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arc as inseparable 4nd as indispensable to the perfection of the sys- 
tem as the three parts are to the perfect organization of man. • 

It is in ifcw of this general statement, that we proceed to the 
investigation of this part of our subject The expediency of the 
introduction of vocal music as a constituent part of common school 
education, must be decided by an investigation of its effect*. Thus 
presenting the inquiry in a three-fold view, viz: First, Physical; 
second, Intellectual; third, Moral Education. 
' We inquire, in the first place, what are the physical effects of 
4he study of vocal -music? 

Its physical influence upon the health, as a relaxation from other 
studies, especially of the young, is highly important ' All are 
av^are of the deleterious effects upon the young, of long-continued 
confinement, and silent application to study. All know how it 
pales the cheek, quenches the fire of the eye, breaks the spirit, and 
but too often sows in the system the seeds of disease, to be devel- 
oped in a miserable after-life. How it makes learning hateful to 
the child, the school-room a prison, and education a system of 
mental .torture. 

The connection of the brain and the entire nevrous system with 
the mind, en the one hand, and on the other, with the entire phy- 
sical organization, is well known to be so intimate, that whatever 
over-wearies the mind, and exhausts its powers, injures the- brain, 
and through it, entails upon the entire physical system, a catalogue 
of ills. 

At the present stage of educational affairs, there is nothing so 
desirable as to mitigate the too great pressure brought upon the 
young, to make study a pleasure, and a contributor to health, 
instead of a destroyer. That the proper education of man will be 
the highest promoter of health, cannot be a moment doubted. All 
acknowledge that here something must be done. But what? 
We believe that vocal music meets this emergency. It is the de- 
sideratum. It is a study of such a nature, as while in ether res- 
pects it is refilling and ennobling, it relaxes and soothes the. pow- 
ers wearied in other studies, in the most efficacious and delightful 
manner. * 

When in the school-room, the minutes drag heavily by; the 
minds of the scholars begin to weary and flag; spirits droop, and 
confinement becomes irksome, and study a pain;— let the teacher 
strike tbe strain of some well known juvenile song. How elec- 
tric the instantaneous flash of renovated life in every bosom! The 
physical system is fewake? casts off its drowsiness; the mental pow- 
ers, before over-taxed, rest, and give place to the musical faculties; ' 
and when the half hour is over, the school is as fresh, and as well 
prepared for study, as at morn. 

This is not mei^ theory. The universal testimony of teachers, 
in this country and in Europe, who have tried the system, shows 
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that it is fact Can it be estimated how mueh the health of chil- 
dren accustomed to five and six hours daily confinement would be 
improved by this arrangement? But it is not to children alone, 
that this recreation is valuable. It is to the man of intense literary 
application; to the . statesman, the professional man, the man of 
business; 

A distinguished professor, of the Island of Sicily, on hearing 
the sad tale of the influence of study on the English literary men, 
inquired, " What are their amusements?" The dnly answer was, 
<* None!" " No wonder," replied he, in astonishment, "no won- 
der they die of study!" He remarked that he himself spent' a 
given portion of the day in practising instrumental and vocal 
music; and without the relief they afforded his mind, thought, he 
could not live. 

No students in the world support such an amount of daily ap- 
plication to study as the Germans. What is the reason? Profes- 
sor Stowe states that they devote several hours of every day .to 
relaxation— and to this, music is. a large contributor. For, in 
Germany, the students are all musicians. To the divine, the 
student of law, or of medicine, the necessity of such a relaxation 
is equally evident. Indeed, a short reflection will satisfy any ene, 
that wherever mind exists, and is highly excited to continued 
exertion, there some ' species of relaxation must come in, to pre- 
serve the healthy tone of the system. And none can be mind, in 
so many respects excellent, as vocal music. In addition to this 
powerful indirect influence upon the health* the practice of singing 
and the discipline and development of the vocal organs, have a 
beneficial influence upon the lungs. We will exhibit on this 
point, the testimony of the celebrated Dr. Rush: . 

"I here adduce," says he, " a fact which has been suggested to 
me by my profession. And that is, that the exercise of die organs 
of the breast by singing, contributes very much to protect them 
from those diseases to which the climate and other causes expose 
them. The Germans are never afflicted with consumptions— nor 
have I ever known but one instance of spitting blood amongst 
them. This, I believe, is in part occasioned by the strength which 
their lungs acquire by exercising them frequently in vocal music; 
for this is an essential branch of their education. The music 
master of an academy furnished. me with an observation still more 
in favor of this opinion. He informed me that be had known 
several instances of persons who were strongly disposed to eon- 
sumption, who were entirely restored to health by the exercise of 
their lungs in singing." 

When we consider how almost entirely the whole department 
of physical education has been hitherto neglected in our country— 
its vast importance— 8md take into view the considerations now 
presented, in respect to the admirable efficiency of music to sup- 
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ply tKe deficiency, must we not -conclude that, for this 
atone, if for no other, it is highly expedient that the study be im- 
mediately incorporated with our systems of education? But this 
is not the only reason. Others equally strong, result from a con- 
sideration of the effects of the study, in connection with the gen* 
eral department of Intellectual Education. 

We have already stated, that, to le complete, education must be 
co-extensjve with the powers of the being educated. This princi- 
ple applies equally to every branch of education. Would "you 
make the scheme of intellectual education perfect, it must Com- 
prehend every intellectual faculty. 

We should hardly suppose, considering how almost exclusively 
the attention of educators has hitherto been confined to this part of 
education, that any faculties would be found omitted in our educa- 
tional systems. ' Yet such we believe there are. - We believe it has 
been already shown* that every human being is endowed with, all 
the intellectual powers requisite for the study of music. They can * 
-appreciate differences of force; and this, according 'to usages of 
mental philosophers, is what constitutes a faculty of force. They 
can appreciate differences of time; and this is the faculty of time. 
They can appreciate differences of pitch; and this is a faculty of 
tune. Every mind exhibits these three classes of actions; and this 
i& all that is requisite to say that it possesses the faculties for 
them, The question of classification, whether we shall say that 
'these three are one .faculty , and call it the musical faculty; or say- 
that they are three distinct powers, and call them force, time, and 
tune, is of little consequence to the. present discussion. We are 
not aware that writers of. mental philosophy have considered the 
facts of the case, or admitted them to influence their systems, save 
the phrenologists who have adopted the latter classification, giving 
a power and a separate cerebral organ for each separate class of 
phenomena. It is only important that in one or the other of these 
ways, or in some way, the musical faculty should receive its sta- 
tion among the intellectual powers, as really as any of the powers 
of reflection or perception; and that every man should recognize 
it as such. 

We say then, that in our systems, the appropriate education of 
the intellectual faculties we have specified, is entirely neglected. 
This is wrong. It is contrary to the fundamental principle alrea- 
dy laid down respecting the comprehensiveness of education. 

The Creator has not bestowed upon men, faculties, without de- » 
sign; or which are useless; or which may lie dormant with. impu- 
nity. He intended that they should all be developed and per- 
fected into a symmetrical union. Not that as how, some should be 
stimulated to the verge of morbid action, or to paralysis by over- 
action; while others, left in insignificance, should so deteriorate 
and become so torpid as almost to inspire the doubt of their ex- 
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istenee. Sack a coarse U contrary to the whole analogy of* wise 
and benevolent Creator. Its result can be only a mis-shapen, 
mutilated mind, disqualified- for high destinies. We firmly be- 
lieve that to future periods, a more perfect educational system will 
show this to have been the cause of many of those distortions and 
obliquities which mar the brightness of our present national char- 
acter. If, therefore, we would free oqr systems from the charge 
of incompleteness, vocal music must be introduced. But it is 
welt here to take. a further ^riew of the mode of mental action ia 
the discipline of the medial faculties. In what respects, to use a 
common phrase, is the mind disciplined there6y? We reply, — it 
is taught to analyze and to abstract These Operations are con- 
stantly going on in singing any, even the simplest tune, combined 
in one, viz: the measurement of time ; of tune; of force; — com* 
bined we say, so as to produce one single product,* music, or melo- 
dy. To learn to produce this combination, it is necessary the 
mind should analyze. • It must separate the time from the pitch, 
and the pitch from the force. And it must be able to do this- 
readily, nay rapidly. •But here the power of abstraction comes in. 
It must not only analyze; but having done that, it must be able to 
select or abstract either one of the particular parts, "pitch"' or 
"time," and disregarding the others, consider that separately as 
long as the individual choOses. This analysis and abstraction Im- 
ply vivid attention. Now, those who know what mental discip- 
line is, are aware that studies are-beneficial in this respect, exactly 
in proportion as they require close attention, abstraction, and dis- 
criminating analysis. In respect to the degree in which the edu- 
cation of the musical faculties demands these three things, we can 
say with certainty, not only that it is not a whit less than is re- 
quired for arithmetic, geography, etc., but that these last studies 
are far inferior to music. We know of no study, not even the 
mathematics, more beautifully systematic in its analysis, or requir- 
ing more vivid energising of intellect in its attainment 

It may be here mentioned, that, besides the mental faculties 
already specified, and whose primary function is to discriminate the 
differences of sound, there is another which comes in as auxiliary, 
viz: the faculty of numerical calculation. This becomes necessary 
in connection with the division of time into equal parts, requiring 
attention to the number of sounds, in given intervals of time; so 
that, studying music, involves, to a certain extent, the practice of 
arithmetic. 

It may here be inquired, how all this is consistent with what has 
been said of music as a relaxation, if indeed it be in itself so severe 
a study? To this, two things may be said: First, that while the 
atady of the elementary principles in a scientific manner, is such 
as has just been described, and should, as such, be placed on a par 
with any school exercise; at the same time, the actual practice of 
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these principles in singing tunes already familiar, affords the scope 
for all necessary amusement Great numbers of suitable airs are 
rapidly learned by children, by rote, during the progress of the 
more abstract elementary course. But even the study itself may 
be made a relaxation. Not as has been often ignorantly remarked, 
because it is an employment leaving the intellect wholly unoccu- 

Jied; but because it varies the mode of its application. It needs 
ut little acquaintance with the philosophy of mind, to be aware 
that when entirely wearied with one study, and apparently ex- 
hausted, the mind can turn to one of a different nature with fresh 
vigor, as though its powers had not been tasked at all. 

It is in this point of view that the game of chess, though in itself 
one of the severest studies, may yet be a real refreshment and re* 
taxation to a mind wearied with different forms of mental effort 
How this is to be accounted for, is less important than to know 
that it is fact The fact we believe is admitted on all hands. 

From the considerations presented in this general division of 
pur subject, we think it must be evident, that whatever may have 
been generally supposed, music is in fact, something more than a 
mere accomplishment It must appear that the study of its prin- 
ciples constitutes a science of the highest order; and the applica- 
tion of them to practice, an art, inferior in dignity and worth to 
none. 

We close the consideration of the question of expediency, by 
considering,' in the third place, the effects of the study of vocal 
music in connection with Moral Education. Using the word 
moral, as * most conveniently indicating the whole emotive nature 
of man. 

The object of moral education may briefly be stated to consist in 
bringing into superior efficacy and habitual supremacy, the moral 
or religious sentiments in man; such as benevolence, veneration of 
the Supreme Being, conscience, .and ideality, or the sentiment of 
poetry, etc.: calling into their proper channels, all the social 
feelings which bind the heart of man to man, and which regulate 
the relations of friendship, and of the family; and finally, in re- 
ducing the animal instincts and propensities into subordination to 
correct religious and social feelings: in a word, developing, 
moulding, and harmonising the entire combinations of desires and 
emotions which constitute man a feeling being, so that, both in ' 
himself and in reference to all around him, discord, selfishness and 
discontent shall be superseded by tranquility — magnanimity- 
virtue — love; — so that his entire impulsive nature shall be harmo- 
nious with itself, harmonious with all things beside; and, most of 
all, harmonious with the laws, character and government of its 
Creator and Supreme Judge, 

In respect to its bearing upon the good, both of individuals and 
of the Community, this branch of education, as now described, 
22 
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ought to stand immeasurably above others. In the theory and 
the ready admission of most enlightened educators, and in the 
practice of many, we are happy to believe it does. But as ta 
aught worthy the name of system of moral education, pervading 
the length and breadth of our land, the first rudiments are yet to 
be found. Look through our land, and aSk what has been hitherto 
the moral influence of our public schools, academies, and colleges, 
particularly in the larger cities. Let those who know the deep 
penetralia of college dissipation, say ! Let those declare, who 
know the withering blight of a promiscuous public school of boys, 
fastening upon aught pure coming into its midst, with the scorch- 
ing influence of the blast of the desert! Do we not know these 
things? Have not our eyes seen them? And have not teachers, 
in despair, lamented the evils which were utterly beyond their 
powers to resist or counteract? Have we not seen the child, fresh 
from the fostering, watchful care of parents, the purity of family 

Sardianship, enter the scene of school probation, with a sickening 
reboding of evil? Have we not seen the noble feelings of the 
soul (hitherto it may be, predominant), become blighted by a cold 
ambition, a detestable selfishness, a burning envy; and evil passions 
(till now, it may be, checked and subdued), burst into precocious 
maturity, in scenes of anger, revenge, falsehood, and impurity? 
Where the child, inexperienced in self-guidance, weak, credulous, 
prone to imitate all he sees and hears,— instead of being surround- 
ed by additional influences to virtue, to all that is elevated, pure, 
humane, — instead of having his taste purified, his poetical and sen- 
sitive nature developed, his religious feelings rendered governant 
in his soul, — is, on the contrary, thrown more than ever out of 
control; the diminution of parental supervision wretchedly com- 
pensated by the defective routine of a system of school tactics, 
whose utmost efficiency extends only to the preservation, during 
study-hours, of a tolerable degree of order and attention, with the 
avenues to evil all opened before his unwary feet, by companions 
who have already trod their enticing mazes. How, in such cir- 
cumstances; can his unformed character, ardent and newly awaken- 
ed feelings, avoid a speedy career of moral degradation? 

"We are apt," says Patrick Henry, "to shut our ears against 
a painful truth, and listen to the syren song of Hope, until we are 
transformed into beasts." Is this the part of wise men?" Is it 
not true, concerning our systems of education, that intellectual 
culture has almost wholly monopolised our attention, — and that 
our system in respect to morals, is no system at all; or, it may be, 
worse than nothing? Shall we refuse to see this, because it is 
painful? Such is never the conduct of candid and liberal minds. 
No; let us, becoming fully aware of the extent of the evil, awake 
in time to seek the remedy. That remedy is, in few words, to 
commence with full purpose, by unintermitted study ancT practice 
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combined, the elaboration of a system of moral education; and to 
give this the highest place. Nothing less than this, however 
splendid our intellectual career, can save our nation, in its fast ca- 
reer of ominous tendency, and make our schools the seminaries of 
virtue and of stability in moral character. In such a system, one 
great element, and one of the greatest, must be the study of vocal 
music 
. It is so in three general points of view: 

First. By the refining tendency of musical study itself. It 
has been the testimony of all ages, and of the greatest philoso- 
phers, that the study of music does refine and ennoble. It softens 
and controls. Plato says, " Pure and simple music, is the sister of 
bodily exercise; as exercise imparts health to the body, so music 
imparts self-governmetat to the soul/ 1 Luther observes, "The 
youth must always . be accustomed to this art; for it makes men 
kind and virtuous." 

The nature of the study, when properly conducted upon the 
beautiful system of Nageli and Pfeiffer, a system of most beauti- 
ful inductive analysis, renders this effect sure. It teaches obedi- 
ence, and habits of order and discipline. Without discipline as 
rigid as the military drill, no class can become proficient in music. 
They must all concentrate thought and action into simultaneous 
obedience to the word of command of their instructed And if 
they do hot, they cannot advance a step. Now in this land of re- 
publicanism, we are in 'no danger of too much subordination, or 
rigid discipline, either in school or out It might possibly be 
highly beneficial, if the reins could be drawn upon us a little 
tighter. Certainly they ought upon the young, whose greatest 
danger is, that untrammelled freedom will become unbridled 
licentiousness. 

William C. Woodbridge, editor of the "Annals of Education/ 1 
who spent some time in Germany, making researches upon educa- 
tional topics, observes, " The study of music, from its very nature, 
cultivates habits of order, obedience, and union. On these ac- 
counts, vocal music has no small degree of influence on school dis- 
cipline. We were struck with the superior order and kindlier 
aspect of the German schools in comparison with our own; and 
ascribed it not a little to the cultivation of music among them. 1 ' 

Second. In the second place, vocal music must be an element 
of the system of moral education, because it affords to the teacher 
the best means of not only governing his pupils, but also of attach- 
ing them to himself. To teach properly, requires in the teacher, 
not only the perfections he would communicate, so that he him- 
self may be to the eye of his pupils a living and even present 
model of his teachings, — but it requires talents of winning affec- 
tion, engaging confidence, and, in a word, power of fascinating; 
the whole being of his pupils. What a glorious career is that of 
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the teacher! If there be any career, requiring, for success in 
the race, the most varied and the most exalted of human endow- 
ments, it is this! The teacher must be the friend of his pupils, 
not by descending, but' by raising them ; not by causing his ideas 
to dwindle to the level of theirs, but by gradually raising theirs 
to the level of his own. He must govern the heart, touching the 
cords of feeling within the breasts of his pupils, causing them to 
vibrate in unison with his own. He must divine what is within 
them, constituting between his mind and theirs, a tie of sympathy 
stronger than, all ties except of blood. Let us enter our common 
schools, and ask, how shall what we see there be so raised, so 
ennobled, as to correspond with this description.; shall" we be told 
that tKis is a description of fancy, and cannot be realized? We 
reply, it is a description of sound sense, and has been already real- 
ized. Nay more, one of the principal means of realizing it, is 
already in the possession, and successful employment of every 
German teacher, and is within the reach of every American 

TEACHER. 

What can so charm the young as music? What is there, that 
all children every where love so passionately? feel such noble 
ardor in acquiring? engage in with more unwearied perseverance 
and more rapid progress? * What that gives more to one individ- 
ual, of a power over the entire being and sympathies of many 
young hearts, almost magical? 

3. Finally, by means of the words attached to our juvenile 
songs, which are always imprinted iheffaceably upon the memory, 
(and we all know how tenacious is memory of its earliest impres- 
sions), a direct appeal can be made to every one of the nobler feel- 
ings of the soul i — an appeal that, while it is powerful, is yet to the 
child delightful. And this in morals, as in all other subjects, is 
the grand desideratum — " Utile miscere cum dulci;" to strew the 
path of duty with flowers. You can speak of every object of 
beauty or sublimity in nature, clothing them in the charms of 
rhythmic verse; thus appealing to the sentiment of poetry, which 
is an element in the constitution of every human being. You can 
speak of all subjects, illustrating the wisdom and love of an Al- 
mighty Father; calling forth reverence and love for the Supreme, 
and teaching to the young soul, communion with the Spirit that 
pervades all His works. You can awaken benevolence to deeds 
of kindness and sympathy. You can inspire hope; excite cheerful 
mirth, and enkindle affectionate desires. You can cause the tear 
of contrition to glisten in the eye of the offender; suppressing 
angry impatience; curbing the fiery and vindictive spirit Through- 
out the wide scope of juvenile emotion, which has heretofore 
flowed a stream dark and turbid, amid rocks and shoals, a troubled 
tide,— music will be found like oil upon the wave; and the teacher 
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ever be constrained to thank the wise Author of mind, for an in- 
strumentality so sweetly efficacious. • 

This power of music is beautifully illustrated in the following 
anecdote, narrated by Wilderspin, of an occurrence while he was 
organising a school in Workington, Cumberland. 

"A boy five and a half years old, a complete ruffian for his age, 
beat and otherwise abused several other children. In addition to 
this, he would not do as he was told by me; and it became there- 
fore necessary to conquer him at once. Without, however, pro- 
ceeding to harsher measures, I insisted upon his doing what was 
required; but he lay down on the floor, and refused to rise. And 
when I said, 'You may lie down/' he instantly rose; acted with 
the greatest violence; bit my thumb, and actually fetched blood 
from my legs, with his heavy wooden clogs. Having then secured 
him upon the floor, so as to prevent his moving, I watched his 
countenance with patience and care. As his violent feelings were 
softened, I diminished the pressure: and at length had the pleasure 
of observing him lie still, and make no attempt to move. The 
utmost caution now was required; for had I risen up, no doubt he 
would have done so too. I therefore gradually withdrew my hand, 
but kept my eye upon him, until I rose up and stood by his side* 
As his face still wore a frown, I told the children, after a few ob- 
servations, that we would see if music would soften him. We 
then sang a little hymn. At the close of the first verse/ his coun- 
tenance was changed; and at the close of the whole, he shed tears. 
Now was the time to approach him with affection. I took him 
by the hand, and said to. him, very mildly, " Now little boy, you 
know that I am stronger than you; go and sit down, and always 
remember, and do as you are bid.' For a* time his eye followed 
me, evidently from fear. Afterwards, obedience became habitual, 
and he occasioned us no further trouble." 

Could this victory, this first decisive conquest, have been gained 
without the singing of the ' little hymnV This illustrates music's 
power to soften and subdue evil. 

A passage of Vehrli's journal of his school at Hofwyl in Swit- 
zerland, gives a striking exemplification of its religious and its 
poetic influence. 

" The last autumn, I was walking with my children (his pupils) 
by moon-light. ' How beautiful the moon rises, and shines so red 
over the lake!" said one of them. Another instantly began sing- 
ing the hymn, 

" In still and cheerful glory 
He rises mild before us." 

And all joined in the chorus. The last summer, at the approach 
of a storm, they often sung a hymn, commencing 

" God thunders, but I nothing fear." 
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They selected as appropriate to the marked divisions of time, the 
hymn which begins, 

44 The days which Heaven allows as here, 
How swiftly do they fly." 

And sung it frequently at the close of the week." 

The visitor at Hofwyl may often hear them sing, in. going or 
returning from their labors, especially at the unseasonable hours 
sometimes necessary for securing the harvest in that variable cli- 
mate, and thus cheering their toils, and elevating their thoughts 
and feelings above the little inconveniences and hardships they 
endured. The greater part of them know by heart, a hundred 
religious and popular hymns. Vehrli observed, that he uniformly 
found, that in proportion as yocal music was improved, a kind and 
devotional spirit was promoted among his pupils. 

Similar testimony of the moral power of music upon the ydung, 
was given to Professor Stowe during his tour in Prussia. And he 
was assured by educators of the highest eminence, that they could 
not do without it; and that our school system could never- be 
perfected, while this remained excluded. 

William C. Woodbridge gives accounts of the effects of the in- 
troduction of music into the Canton de Vaud, and also into a vil- 
lage of German Switzerland. The effect upon the entire moral 
character of the people was immediate and striking. They relin- 
quished drinking, riot and debauchery, and all disreputable amuse- 
ments, to join in musical recreation. And villages before noted 
for nothing but ill, became distinguished for sobriety, order and 
purity. 

Indeed no candid examiner can, we are persuaded, investigate 
this question, either theoretically or by appeal to facts, without 
arriving with us at the conclusion, that Vocal Music is an indis- 
pensable part of Moral Education. 

Since then, in the three departments of education, the effects of 
this study have been shown to be decidedly beneficial, need we 
ask if its universal introduction be expedient? May we not say 

it 1S NECESSARY? 

The third general division of this subject, respects the means of 
its introduction. The question is— granting it possible in the 
nature of man, and granting it highly desirable — what are the 
present circumstances favorable, or otherwise, to its actual intro- 
duction? It is obvious that this is not a local question. Nor 
should the change in contemplation be a limited one. We discuss 
this question as one that, in its ultimate bearings, must be national. 
Shall music be recognised as an incorporate part of the educational 
systems of our country, as it is in Germany? Shall we, shall the 
teachers and friends of education in this nation, conceive the ex- 
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tensive design, realize its necessity, and, though with a small be- 
ginning, yet with tireless zeal, urge it on to a final consummation? 
The actual production of such a change, is a work of no small 
moment' Consider the condition and number of common schools 
in our country; their diversity; their individuality of existence; 
their want of union under any thing like a comprehensive and 
well digested general plan. Consider the deficiency on the part 
of teachers of the requisite musical qualifications. How few 
understand any thiqg of the elementary principles of the study. 
How little too are they as yet bound together by similarity of 
views and purposes respecting the general economy of education 
on the great scale. Consider the lack even of professional musical 
teachers well qualified for efficient popular instruction — the lack 
of popular elementary works required for the proper instruction 
of schools. And finally, the sad deficiency in most parts of our 
land of that really good musical performance, so indispensable to 
the formation of the taste and the excitement of the enthusiasm of 
the people. Reflect upon these things, and let us see if that 
change which we contemplate, which is requisite to make vocal 
music a part of the regular instruction in every school, be not a 
momentous change? a change requiring expense, persevering 
labor, and high talent We see at least what must be done. • 

First — The popular mind must be ready to feel the desirable- 
ness of*uch a change, and to realize its practicability. This is 
apparent from the nature of our country, and from the analogy of 
all great changes in a free people. The discussion of principles 
through the press, the collision of minds, the fermentation of 
thought, the whole mass of intelligent people can alone produce 
great changes here. They must be progressive also. A Prussian 
monarch may command with despotic sway his subjects who live 
but to passive obedience, and at his word institutions are founded, 
and systems spring into iull being. But does not the analogy of 
things impel us to exclaim, of such operations, — how frail their 
tenure, how infirm their promise of mature continuance to pos- 
terity, compared with the immutability of systems wrought out 
by the concentrated thought of millions of freemen. The former 
is the sudden, bursting flame of the beacon-fire at night — glorious 
in surrounding darkness. The latter is the dawn, commencing in 
twilight, imperceptible in advance, yet growing brighter and 
brighter to that meridian splendor, in whose illumination the pale 
ray of the beacon-light dies. 

That it is practicable to produce this effect upon the mind of the 
people, let no one xloubt. True, as yei we are not a musical people 
— we have not a refined national taste — we have no national music. 
And why? Because we are too young. Because the subject has 
been misunderstood — perverted by those who did understand, and 
those who pretended without understanding — and neglected by all 
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beside. But if our mature attainments in music correspond with 
the promise* of our incipient effort, where effort has begun, we 
bid fair to stand among the proudest of the musical climes of the 
earth Is there a class more alive to music, more fascinated, 
swayed by it, than the American common people? None! Only 
provide the requisite elementary books — the requisite opportuni- 
ties of popular training, and diffuse far and wide the welcome 
conviction that all may learn, and the career of this great change 
will be deep and resistless as the ocean-tide. 

The enthusiasm of the people has commenced to be excited, and 
the signs of the times are of a movement and an increase. And 
foreign travellers, in their superficial sagacity, may talk of Ameri- 
can coldness, any one that has a. deep insight into the American 
character, knows that there is not a nation under heaven capable 
of a deeper and more resistless sway of enthusiasm; and there is 
not a subject on earth more effectually qualified to inflame that 
enthusiasm. 

In the second, place, as one great* means of affecting the public 
mind, teachers of common schools must be qualified to give the 
requisite musical instruction, both those who are now on the 
stage, and those, who are in process of preparation for the profes- 
sion. Let teachers examine the subject fairly, and be convinced 
of their ability to qualify themselves. And here we reniart, that 
in the commencement of such an extensive work, a very low 
standard of qualification, provided it be exact and scientific so far 
as it goes, may be highly beneficial* If the authors of every great 
scheipe of improvement were to wait for perfection of means, 
nothing would ever be done in this world. We must begin with 
such means as we have, and persevere, gradually removing imper- 
fections and substituting better, means. It can be demonstrated 
that any teacher who is really skilful and worthy, his profession, 
can, by attending the lectures of a scientific instructer for a short 
time, where access to such lectures, can always be had, or by his 
own private study when it cannot, prepare himself to instruct a 
class thoroughly in the elementary principles of time, tune and 
force. And this is laying a sure foundation for ultimate progress. 
Classes of teachers from various parts of Massachusetts and other 
New England States have been formed to attend the lectures of 
the professors in the Boston Academy of Music, with the most 
satisfactory result Twenty-three gentlemen thus instructed, have 
gone into various parts of the United States, and introduced music 
with success. And we have letters from some of them as far dis- 
tant as South Carolina and other parts, stating their success. In 
this city (Cincinnati) also, we are aware of two teachers of public 
schools, who have been successful in introducing the study into 
their schools, with gratifying results, merely by having attended 
two courses of lessons of the Eclectic Academy, and by studying 
to keep in advance of their pupils. 
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The difficulty m respect to the qualifications of teachers would 
undoubtedly be great at first Indeed it is beginning to be more 
And -more felt, which mky be haHed as an auspicious omen. But it 
is greatest at first; and each succeeding year, as the education of 
teachers and ' the formation of teachers 9 * seminaries advance, the 
difficulty will decrease. And ultimately, there wilt not be (he 
slightest reason why here, as in Prussia, every teacher should not 
be expected, as a part of his profession, to teach, both vocal and 
instrumental* music: Let it be, then, the known opinion of this 
College, and of similar bodies through the land; let it Jbe the con* 
stant voice of the public journals of education in our land, that the 
teacher must be qualified to give musical instruction; and the work 
will be done. Such universal demand is omnipotent to secure the 
effect. 

Finally, let men of professional talent be encouraged by the 
educators* of .this country, to cast themselves hand and heart into 
the grand work of education. Let them be considered not as too 
often heretofore, mere drone* in society, or at best qualified to 
afford refined gratification to a listless public, greedy of amuse- 
ment; and hence too often thrown out of the high sphere their 
tafents^might command as teachers, into one of chilled disappoint- 
ment and dissipation: — but let them, as powerful auxiliaries, be . 
incorporated, — merged in the entire system -of educational influ- 
ence now so widely beginning to move. Let elementary works of 
instruction be called for, adapted not only to the capacity of the 
teacher, such as the Boston . Academic Manual, — but others still 
more simple for. the use of the pupil; — a specimen of which spe- 
cies of work is yet to be seen. Let these and similar measures 
be adopted; add if ever the period arrive, when in any way, either 
by national or by state legislation, or by public convention, a 
system of universal education can be framed, which as a second 
constitution shall embrace our whole land, to guard and rear its 
destinies to good; then let us be assured that Music — Divine 
Music, will stand high, very high, in the scale of importance in 
that system. 

'That some such system must inevitably be formed, is apparent < 
to any who observe the signs of the times, and the tendency of 
the great educational movements of the day. The genius of uni- 
versal education is abroad, awakening the attention of the world to 
concentrate upon the most magnificent of all subjects, the perfect- 
ing of man. And millions of minds will think, and concentrate, 
and plan. And results will ensue, of which, not this country, but 
the whole world will be the arena. 

The dawning of that day will be joyful for this mighty nation; 

— mighty in power of territory and wealth; in power of intellect; 

and above all, mighty in power of tremendous enthusiasm of 

emotion; passion either for evil or for good. Where a nation is 

2S 
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free, tfhere it can act and think for itself,->-theci the power of 
emotion, the ocean tide of passion must flow deep and strong. 

Such a system- of education as we contemplate,— where religion 
shall hear sway over an enlightened intellect, and a heart of 
boundless passion; and where the whole character of. the being 
shall be refined, elevated, and ennobled by a national music,— sach 
a system will hold any nation. It will be an anchor to keep her 
to her moorings through the fiercest storm. SecQre in herself 
from internal contention; secure in the might of a national intelli- 
gence, and purity, and union, — though the waves of the commo- 
tions of other nations may break On our iron-bound shore, and 
hurl their spray to heaven; and the deep, muttering? of the convul- 
sions of earth's ancient dynasties, uptorn from their old found*- 
dations, be heard across the Atlantic; — yet serene in her own 
impregnable strength, she shall calmly regard these changes un- 
moved, — to await her destiny in high reliance upon Him w)io 
laid the foundations, and reared the superstructure of 'her pros- 
perity ;— and with the voice of millions, solemnly swell the har- 
mony of our national song to Him. 

. " Oar Father, God— to .thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we *iag~ . 

Long may oar land be bright • 

With freedom's holy light. 
Protect as by Thy might, 
Great God our King," 
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BY B. P. A7DEL0TT, D. D. 

Our. subject is so broad and multifarious, that we must either go 
into detail^ and write a volume, or limit ourselves to main facts 
and general principles. There is another reason why we must be 
brief,— it is, that there has been nothing, so far as we know, writ- 
ten upon this ^object; and hence if we attempt to be full and min- 
ute, We must run the risk of much error and mere speculation. 

We can do, therefore, little more than make a general survey of 
th£ field, trace out its metes and bounds, and' note the more promi- 
nent objects of interest. Let eaeh one, as he succeeds us, only 
add from, his store of observations, and we may soon have filled tip 
the outline of a subject, second only in importance, even now, to 
yery few; and which must, as the cause of education advances, and 
its influence is more and more . felt, excite an increasingly deep, 
and wide-spread concern. 

.With the single remark further, that in what follows, we wish 
to be understood as, all along, speaking of chartered Institutions, 
we proceed to the subject before us, viz: — " The mutual relation 
of Trustees and Faculties in Literary Institutions, and the pecu- 
liar province, rights, and .duties of each." . 

Let us inquire in the first place — 

I. What is the mutual delation between Trustees and 
Faculties in Literary Institutions? 

The origin and purpose of this relation will show its nature. 

1. And first of Trustees ;— these derive their legal existence 
from the authority of the civil government They are appointed 
indeed in very different ways; — sometimes by the legislature, o* 
a part of it; sometimes by ecclesiastical bodies as conventions, 
synods, etc; sometimes by members of the particular corporation; 
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and sometimes by benefactors, or those nominated by them. But 
however appointed, it is only legislative sanction can give them 
legal being.. Before receiving this, they are not known in law. 
• The mode of their renewal or perpetuation is equally various^ 
it may be in any one of the ways above .specified, or by a self- 
perpetuating power. . 

The purpose for which Trustees are appointed, is to take eare 
that the ends for which the Institution committed to their care was* 
established, are accomplished. 

2. But, secondly, w.e observe of Faculties* that, with the except 
tion in some cases of the President, they are appointed by $ha 
Trustees; and the purpose of their appointment, is to serve as a 
scholastic executive. Professors and Teachers may be Variously 
nominated; sometimes by the Trustees themselves; sometimes J>y. 
benefactors or their representatives: but the Trustees alone have 
the. appointing power. ' There are cases, as that of Kenyon Col- 
lege, in which a certain official character is by charter the Presi- 
dent; but in nearly every Literary* Institution, this officer,. like < 
other members of the Faculty, is appointed by the Trustees. 

Such then Jreiiig the origin and purpose of these two classes -of 
officers, Trustees and Faculties, it. is evident that, the .relation be?, 
tweeh them is that of Agents to Principals. This general re^ 
lation, however, is at times, modified by special provisions in the 
charter, or fundamental laws, of the Institution. 

II. We come now, secondly, to inquire into the peculiar 

PROVINCE, RIGHTS AND DUTIES OP TRUSTEES. 

In general let . it be observed, that, all within their charter, or 
usual in similar institutions, and not incompatible with their char- 
ter, may be done, or required by Trustees, in order to effect tag 
purpose of their appointment. But to be more particular: 

a. To the trustees belong the care and control of the property 
and monied concerns of the .Institution. They should procure, 
manage, and collect the means of sustaining it, see that its debts 
are paid, and all its. lawful obligations satisfied. 

b. To them belong the power of appointing and removing ail 
officers, with the exception, in some few. instances, of the Presi- 
dent 

The exercise of this power involves great responsibility; espe- 
cially in the case of a professor, as the dignity of his office, and 
the welfare and respectability of the Institution, all require that 
when appointed, ' he ought not to be removed without the most 
serious cause. No slight defect of infirmity, no temporary em- 
barrassment or difficulty, no mere want of popularity, no unreas- 
onable dissatisfaction, no mere desire to create a vacancy for the 
gratification of an aspirant for office, — none of these things will 
justify the removal of a professor who is faithfully striving, to the 
best of his ability, to do his duty. The Institution that acts other- 
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wise, cannot be permanently respectable, So Jong as a Professor 
knows that his situation may depend upon something besides hit 
fidelity, he cannot feel that hearty interest in the Institution, and 
make those* efforts of after ripeness in his department, which are 
accessary to raise it to the* highest excellence and honor. That 
Institution will be sure to. stand highest, and deservedly so, whose 
professors grow grey in its service. • 

The post of a Tutor, or other teacher, is very different He ii 
generally young in years and attainments, and his appointment 
temporary. He not unfrequently has some other profession in 
view, and his present place is accepted simply for present support 
The Trustees need his services for the time, and he needs their 
wages. Both parties regard the relation as temporary, and there- 
fore neither make it a matter of very serious consideration before 
they enter upon it. • 

We would here, however, remark, that it would be well were it 
otherwise; — it would be well were young, men who seek for these 
subordinate situations, to regard them only as*the road to higher 
stations of the same kind; and it would be well for Trustees in the 
appointment *of Professors, always to give the preference (other 
circumstances being equal), to those candidates who have faithfully 
discharged the duties of a lower office,. and striven industriously 
to qualify themselves for a higher. Were these views generally 
adopted, the -station both of Tutor and Professor would become 
still more honorable, important, and permanent; and it lyould be 
•conferred and accepted with a deeper feeling of responsibility. 

Let it -be added, that this power of appointment ought never to . 
be exercised without the counsel and approbation of the President, 
in as much as his peace and character are so deeply involved in 
the- standing and conduct of . every member of the Faculty. In- 
deed the harmony of the whole body is so greatly dependent upon 
each member, that it is best^ never to place any one among them, 
who is not agreeable to all the Faculty. . 

e. The Trustees are the sole legislators of the Institution. In 
the exercise of their legislative powers, they must of course de- 
pend very inuch upon the judgment of the - Faculty ; still they 
.cannot delegate their authority to the latter. The Faculty may. 
recommend, and they ought generally to be consulted, but it be- 
longs exclusively to the Trustees to enact Of this point, howev- 
er, we must say more under our next general head, which em- 
braces— v 

III. The pbovihce; bights and duties of. Faculties. 

In general, the government and instruction of the Institution 
are in the hands of the Faculty. Here* none, not even a Trustee* 
can. interfere. Consequently, the Faculty have the right to obedi- 
ence on the part of the pupil, and to support in the exercise of 
their authority, by the Trustees. But as the Faculty are simply the 
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sehoh^Y executive, shoukHhey at tiny time transcend the power* 
given them by the laws of the Institution, or in any way tranA* 
grets these, they are amenable to the Trustees. In. other words, 
the Trustees ought not to interfere, in the government of the Insti- 
tution; but it is their duty to call the Faculty, or any member 
thereof to account, in case of serious misgovern men t It is only, 
by the * faithful observance of these principles, good order can be 
maintained in tMe Institution, and harmony preserved between the 
Trustees and Faculty. 

In accordance with this general view, it is the province, right, 
and duty of the Faculty— 

a. To recommend such course of study and laws, as they may 
think needful', to the Trustees; and witb such recommendation the 
latter should always comply, so far as they can consistently with 
the ends and best interests of the Institution. The reason of this 
is evident They who are actually engaged in the work of govern-r 
ing and giving instruetion in an Institution, must be most compe- 
tent to say what its- laws and course of study ought to* be; and none 
can be so deeply interested in these as the Faculty. . Their happi- 
ness and reputation are most largely at stake. 

It is believed that this principle is acted upon in our Colleges 
generally. • 

We have said that the Trustees are the sole legislators';, still; as 
$ is impossible to foresee and provide for every exigency, and as 
the Trustees are generally too widely scattered, or too much en- 
gaged in their own affairs to be able to meet frequently; the Fac- 
ulty must now and then impose such rules and regulations as are 
necessary for the good government of the Institution. 

These provisional laws*eught, however, in every case, to be 
submitted to the Trustees for their sanction, at as early a, day*s 
possible. 

To the Faculty belong, of course, the right of making by-laws 
for the arrangement of their own meetings. Their proceedings, 
however, should always be fairly recorded, and open to the inspec- 
tion of the Trustees. 

b. The decision and infliction of penalties belong to the Facul- 
ty ; subject, however, in some Institutions, and in extreme cases, as. 
that of expulsion,- to the final action of the Trustees. While we 
are decidedly of opinion that such power in the hands of the Fac- 
ulty is necessary to good government; still we are inclined .to 
think that expvlsion ought always to be the act of the Trustees. 
Thus administered? the punishment would be more impressive, 
and at the same time, bring less odium on the' Faculty* Most 
Faculties, we doubt not, would gladly share the pain and respon-. 
sibility of this extreme as* of discipline, with the Board of Trua» 
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c. The dispensation of literary honors must oi eeursedenrive 
on the Faculty; -Sometimes they alone have the power to confer 
them; but in moat instances, they proceed from, the Board of Trus- 
tee* in consequence of the recommendation of the Faculty • 

It is not' often that the Trustees are competent to decide upon 
tbe merits of. candidates; they must depend upon the judgment of 
the Faculty. And therefore we are inclined to think that it would 
be best in all cases, if the power of conferring or granting deg rees 
Was exclusively vested in the Trustees, but exercised only upoft. 
the request of the Faculty, whose privilege, as agents, of the Tr**~ 
tees, it should always be to sign, and dispense or give the diploma* 

cL Faculties have the right to be entirely exempt from the care 
of the monied concerns of the corporation, and. to have their sola*. 
lies punctually pa.id to them* 

- The government, and instruction of the Institution will ordina- 
rily be sufficient .to engage all their mind and time; and even were 
it otherwise, it would not be expedient for them to engage in fiaan* 
cial matters. The work of a Faculty and that of the Aiinjstrvare 
io many respects very 'similar. In both cases, the business of the. 
World' is felt to be incompatible* with their pursuits; it will Umd to 
injure the tone of their character, and bring them into burtfiuVe^k 
listens with those about them. **r - 1* 

- And again, how- is it possible for those intrusted with so impor- 
tant a charge fc> do justice, to k with their minds borne down and 
harassed by pecuniary embarrassments) A poorly paid facolty 
can rarely be worth keeping. Better close an institution at once, 
than struggle on in such circumstances. When the public find, 
that to have colleges at all, they must be writ supported, these 
will be no want ef means, But when Literary institutions are 
willing to have recourse to every pitiful shift and expedient bare- 
ly to get along, they do not suffer alone; they degrade the cause oC/ 
education; they grievously injure their fellow-laborers; they inflict 
aerious mischiefs upon the community. 

e. Every member of a faculty should be punctaally at hi* post* 
and qualified for the discharge of all his duties* 

If order is heaven's first law, it is also an element of vital im- 
portance in every literary institution: But Jet it be considered 
that without punctuality, order is impossible.- He who is unpunc*- 
tnal is not only out of order himself, but throws others into' elisor* . 
der. His conduct directly tends to introduce universal confusion. 

But the students never will be punctual) if the faculty are not 
so. The slightest fault in this respect on the part of the latter, or 
any member thereof, will be sure to be quickly noticed by the 
pupils, and spread among them. All will certainly .and speedily % 
become disorder in the institution, unless the first fault he amend- 
ed. But let the faculty only be punctual, and it will be compara- 
tively easy to make the students so. 
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We were much shocked not long since, to hear a distinguished 

professor remark, that he ver&y feared that the stodeftts of - 

wirversity.were more hurt than benefitted by the college prayers. 
The secret of the evil was, there was no punctuality- in the chapel 
service. Only let every member of. the faculty be punctually, in 
his place, with his 'bible in his hand, and the students will; not be 
found Wanting. They also will be* seen* and with their hi bles too, 
giving an interested attention to the scriptural portion* for the day. 
It will be a quiet, serious, and edifying «ercise; and its salutary 
influences will he manifested in the good order, studious habits, 
and high moral character of all connected with the institution. 

'As it respects the preparation of a member of the faculty to 
teach, this embraces something more than those general qualifica- 
tions which fitted him for his office, and on the ground of which 
the Trustees* elected him to it. He ought to make it a matter of 
conscience, at least for the first two or three years -of his appoint- 
ment, to go over, if possible, the whole ground to be occupied at 
the recitation, before meeting the class. It is orily by this special 
preparation he can acqtiire»that readiness and thorough attainment 
Which will command the respect of the intelligent student With- 
out this preparation he will be certain to overlook much in- the 
lesson that is important to be communicated. -But with such pre- 
paration the; teacher and class will retifje from'the room mutually 
satisfied and pleased, the one because he .is conscious of having 
fulfilled his duty," the other because they have really improved. 
'The time will slip hy almost without being observed. Certainly 
this must add very much to the pupil's inducements to study,, and 
render the recitation-room a place to be looked forward to with 
delight But with the -poorly prepared professor -the lesson will 
drag, and the whole exercise become a wearisbmeness'and disgust 
. f. The President ought to be the official organ of communica- 
tion between the Trustees and Faculty. .;• . •. 

When the former wish for information concerning the institti* 
tion or any of its members, it is from the President this must be 
sought; and he is bound> without *fear or favor, faithfully to com- 
municate to theni all which they ought to know,*«and -to advise 
them, to the best of his abilities. The Trustees *hould r of course, 
take care so prudently to use what may have been communicated 
to them by the President, as not -to injure him or {he institution. 
An indiscreet trustee may here do mqch evil; but there is no 
remedy, except in his amendment or removal. 

It is ordinarily through the President, th^t the Faculty also are 
to learn what is done by the Trustees. We say ordinarily y be- 
cause there are cases in which a Professor or tutor may anttpught 
tDjgb directly to the Trustees. 
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The question has been asked, is it better that the President of 
the institution should also be President of the Board of Trustees? 
When we consider the constant and most confidential intercourse 
which should subsist between him and them, and when we consid- 
er too, that his reputation and usefulness are, more than those of all 
others, involved in the policy and character of the institution, it 
would seem that he ought to be at the head of the whole! His 
age also will generally entitle him to this place in the directory; 
and the increased resptit for his character which such a position 
would cluster about him, and which is so important to the best in- 
terests of the institution, is another argument in his favor. But 
whatever may be thought of these considerations, it is a fact that 
in nearly every university and college in the land, the President 
of the institution is also the President of the Board of Trustees. 
Hence, whatever our private experience may be, we are slow to 
believe that this almost universal arrangement is not a wise one. 

We would observe in conclusion, that both trustees and faculty 
are bound to do all that they justly and properly can, to promote 
the interests of the institution committed to them. 

Theirs is a solemn trust, and they stand accountable to God and 
their country, as well as to their patrons, for the mode in which 
they discharge it If they are faithful, and their institution has 
been commenced* upon a good and safe foundation, they can 
scarcely fail of most encouraging success. And their hearts will 
be gladdened at every step, by the consciousness that they are 
engaged in a work which must, with heaven's blessing, tell in 
richest benefits to the present and all coming generations. But 
unfaithfulness, especially when combined with something unwise, 
and wrong at the outset of their enterprise, will be sure to be 
productive of disappointment and mortification to themselves, 
and to inflict lasting mischiefs on the community. A college 
cannot be a harmless thing; if it does no good, it will be certain 
to do mueh evil. 

We have said, that both Trustees and Faculty ought to do 
all that they justly and properly can for the Institution under 
their care, and although there is seldom much danger of their 
being over-efficient, still their . zeal may at times take a direc- 
tion, and lead them to the use of expedients which neither jus- 
tice nor propriety would warrant. 

If, for example, they were to go from house to house, and 
from individual to individual, soliciting and almost extorting 
patronage which they knew to have already been bestowed 
upon other Institutions; and were they to publish to the world a 
long list of Professors and Teachers, of which many never had 
taken, and scarcely ever could be expected to take any part 

24 
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in the labors of the Faculty; — -surely, such and such like piti- 
ful tricks, would not only dishonor themselves but- disgrace 
the holy cause of education. And whenever this is done> other 
institutions must suffer with the offender^ and the public sus- 
tain a serious injury. 

Our Colleges are all necessarily linked together.; they are 
members of the same family ; they have a deep concern in 
each other's character and course; whatever tends to elevate or 
depress any one of them, must more or less affect the whole; 
and with their interests are indissolubly connected the best inter- 
ests of our country. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 



REPORT, 

WHETHER INFANT SCHOOLS OUGHT TO BE 

CONSTITUTED RATHER WITH A REFERENCE TO MORAL 

THAN INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

BT REV. JOSHUA L. WILSON, D. D. 

The committee beg leave to report, that, previous to an expres- 
sion»of their opinion on this subject, it is important that they as* 
certain what is meant by the two kinds of culture here placed in 
comparison. As there is another committee appointed to point 
out " the best means of early mental culture," your present com- 
mittee were led to ponder, whether "Intellectual Culture" and 
"Mental Culture" be the same; and if they are, so to order the 
remarks of this report, as not to interfere with the province of 
others. 

Intellect, in a comprehensive sense, means the intelligent 
mind, including all its faculties; but in a more limited sense, it 
signifies that faculty of the mind, called understanding. This 
is here assumed as its most common acceptation. Intellectual, 
then, relates to the understanding, or that power of mind by which 
we obtain adequate conceptions of facts, arguments and illustra- 
tions. Intellectual culture, therefore, is the practice of improv- 
ing the understanding, so as to. obtain skill and comprehension in 
the useful and ornamental arts of life. Mental culture, as your 
committee understand it, takes a deeper and wider range. It is 
the practice of regulating thought and meditation, by the improve- 
ment and melioration of all the regent faculties of the mind; — such 
as love and hatred, desire and memory, with their various modifi- 
cations. The will is not here considered a distinct faculty or 
power of the mind, capable of culture, like the understanding or 
affections; but the mind itself in the exercise of all its powers, 
choosing and refusing as objects and pursuits are presented either 
of different qualities, or of different degrees of the same quality. 

Let us now ascertain what is meant by " moral culture." As 
morality is the doctrine of the duties of life, teaching the form and 
motive of an action, which make it the subject of reward or pun- 
ishment, — sp moral culture must be the practice of forming and 
improving human conduct, so as to promote whatever things are 
true, pure, honest, useful, lovely and of good report, But there 
are two kinds of morality or good conduct; — the one is imitation, 
and results from good example; the other is self-government, and 
results from an enlightened conscience, ox, in other words, a mind 
well stored with, and under the influence of, correct principles, 
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The moral culture of infants, your committee believe, must be 
primarily directed to the first class of good actions: those which 
are the result of imitation. A child may perform a kind actiop 
from the example of a benevolent parent, long before its under- 
standing can be so improved as to comprehend the import of those 
principles which impart to morality the best title to reward. On 
the contrary, a child from example, may do an evil deed, without 
being able to know the principle which gives to such conduct its 
criminal character. The first actions of infants fiow from animal 
sensation and appetite, as we have reason to' believe, without 
thought or meditation,' — certainly without understanding. 

The second series of actions is from imitation; and sometimes 
good or bad habits are strongly formed by training and example, 
long before the commencement of personal accountability — that 
is, before the understanding is so mature as to form a correct judg- 
ment of actions according to the established principles of moral 
law. 

The third series of actions is that of self-government, under a 
sense of responsibility, not merely to parents and tutors, but to 
God, the moral law-giver. 

What your committee view as the second period of action — 
that is, action from imitation, is, the period for the operation of 
infant schools. This period in its duration- is not more than four 
or five years. From the age of two to seven years, infants learn 
much. They learn to speak a language with considerable facility 
and purity; they learn to read; to recite by memory many of the 
first principles of religion and science, as well as many facts in 
natural and civil history; — the affections also may be improved, 
and moral habits formed. AH these may be of great importance 
in after-life; yet they are all the fruits of imitation and memory; 
the understanding having very little to do in any of these degrees 
of improvement To illustrate our meaning: — an infant says andf 
does, and believes as he is told; and in most cases, you cannot cul- 
tivate intellect so that he can comprehend the reason why it must 
believe or do, or say this or that You can teach an infant to 
repeat the Lord's Prayer, or the Ten Commandments, and this 
treasure in his mind may be inestimable to him in after-life: but it 
will be long before he can understand the nature or duty of prayer, 
or the nature, purity, sublimity and extent of the moral law. You 
may teach a child to say that multiplication is a short method of 
performing many additions, but it will not be easy to cultivate his 
intellect so as to make him understand it It is not difficult to 
teach a child to point out many places on a globe or map, but it is 
by the improvement of riper years that he can have an intellectual 
View of those places, when he reads history, or the news of the 
day, as they stand related to other places on the earth. You may 
show an infant a globe, and turn it over, till he can say the earth 
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is round, and turns dVei* once every day; and yet he will have the 
idea that the earth stands still, that the sua, moon and stars move, 
and that he himself stands in the centre of an extended plain, 
bounded by the lower edge of the sky. 

Your committee have therefore come to the conclusion, that 
" infant schools ought to be constituted rather with a reference to 
moral than intellectual culture," — namely, the formation of tem- 
pers and • practices amiable and useful by example more than pre- 
cept But infants are not irrational animals; they have intellect 
which ought not to be forgotten nor neglected. There are many 
things which fall within the scope of their powers, and can be, so 
explained as to be both intelligible and delightful. The memory 
and understanding are both improvable, and ought to be cultivat- 
ed together as far as practicable; but precocity in children is unde- 
sirable. It is very much in mind as in matter, — that Which ar- 
rives at maturity by the slowest growth, is generally most durable. 
The great care of parents and teachers should be to keep the child 
growing " in wisdom and in stature, and in favor with God and 
man;" but not by any process which would produce premature 
ripeness. .Your committee would close this report*by the expres- 
sion of an opinion, that infant schools have greatly failed, and 
fallen into desuetude, by the expectation of accomplishing too 
much by them* If all parents were competent to teach, and had 
time to attend to the instruction of their own children, infant 
schools would be needless. But this not being the case, it is mat- 
ter of moment . for competent instructors to be employed,, under 
whose care, kindness, piety and good sense, infants may be kept 
out of the way of harm, and trained in the way of good, as soon as 
they are taken from the mother's breast How much evil might 
be prevented and good promoted, by putting children daily in an 
infant school, instead of giving them to the care of ignorant and 
sometimes vicious servants, in the streets or in the kitchen! The 
value of infant schools, when properly conducted, cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. But let none turn away in disgust, 
because they cannot turn infants into men and women before they 
are seven years old. At this age, children should be simply pre- 
pared for advancement to institutions better adapted to " intellec- 
tual culture " 



THE 

IMPORTANCE OF MORAL EDUCATION KEEPING PACE 

WITH THE PROGRESS OF THE MECHANIC ARTS.'* 

BY REV. BENJAMIN HUNTOON. 

We live in an age of remarkable features, and of uncommon 

fn-omises. Events are. transpiring under our notice, which will 
eave a broad and deep impression upon the tablets of future his- 
tory. Their intrinsic importance, their effects upon coming gen- 
erations, their consequences upon the happiness gf man, through- 
out all his scattered habitations, Time, the great regulator of hu- 
man affairs, alone can disclose. A hew drama of splendfd acts, 
and shifting gorgeous scenes, is exciting a deep interest, and 
attracting universal admiration, on the political theatre of Europe. 
Sceptres are changing hands, and crowns are exchanging heads in 
all the quiet, majesty and silent magnificence of this intellectual 
k era of the world. . There is something more sublime, of better 
moral grandeur in these powerful spectacles of modern revolution, 
in the triumphs t>f law, in the majestic sway of public opinion, 
than in the proudest feats of arms, and most sanguinary exploits 
of ancient heroes. There is read in them a lesson of gratulation 
and hope, — of strong hope for futurity. They speak volumes of 
encouragement They are monuments to. the advancement of 
freedom and civilization. They are the harbingers of brighter 
scenes and times to come. We gaze upon them with emotions of 
exultation and astonishment. They are testimonies to progress 
already made, to victories already achieved over the retiring hosts 
of ignorance and despotism. In them, we may, by the eye of 
faith, discover the embryo seeds and elements of the better inher- 
itance of the world. But we look not upon the brightening aspect 
of older governments, and foreign nations, to witness the most 
cheering manifestations, and most hopeful indications of our age. 
These are to be sought at home; — in our free institutions, — in our 
common language, — in our extensive territory, — in our public 
schools, — and in all the peculiarities of our situation and privile-- 
ges, which distinguish us so favorably among the nations of the 
earth. Any of these would furnish ample topics of remark and 
illustration. Upon most of them I may not indulge myself even 
by a single glance; — some of them have been already discussed, 
here and elsewhere, in a manner in which I could only follow in 
very unequal footsteps. I shall therefore, as most becoming the 
occasion, and consonant to the objects "of this respectable and 
praiseworthy institution, confine myself to a few observations upon 
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some of the prominent features of our age and country, which are 
closely connected with the cause of education; which will continue 
to have a strong influence, for good or for evil, upon the character, 
the prospects, and the attainments of the rising generation. This 
will furnish subjects for admonition and encouragement — for sober 
reflection and animating confidence. 

Education is a subject which never grows old. It isthecotem- 
porary of every age and generation. It offers its guiding light to 
every new adventurer upon the arena of life and. action. Im- 
provement is the great law of existence, and the improvement of 
the world is secured by that order of Providence which sweeps 
•successive generations away to the grave. As each generation 
passes off, some of its prejudices, errors and sins are buried with 
it — while its improvement remains, and is preserved in the great 
treasuries of human mind and hearts. 

Death is the great reformer; it is continually removing those 
obstacles which prevent the world from advancing. There was * 
time when the wickedness of man was great, and .God removed it 
by a sudden and universal flood. And he is now doing the same 
thing, not suddenly, but in the daily order of nature; all are car- 
ried away as with a flood; and sure it is easier to direct the young 
mind than to reform the old; since those evil habits, which become 
so strong in fifty years, would become invincible in five hundred, 
it is well that one generation passeth away, and another cometh. 
Without this - succession, there would be no improvement, — no 
advance,-*-no hope of the race of man. Without this, the world 
would be like a vast forest with all its leaves fallen, and all its 
branches dr/. The dying lessons of the wise, and the deeply 
cherished instructions of the departed, are not lost to the living. 
The effect of their example, the eloquence of their virtues, survive 
them, and prove a rich inheritance to their posterity. This is one 
method of providential education, and one' which is often over- 
looked, though of salutary influence; for it commands attention, 
and imparts instruction, which even the thoughtless cannot forget. 
Were it not for this succession in the dwellers upon earth, there 
could be no such relations of life as now give life its charm. 

The relation of parent and child, and many others, which now 
give room for the best discipline of the human heart, and the best 
displays of human virtue could not exist without it Also, the 
beautiful contrast between the young and hoary head, would be 
unknown. The happy influence which age exerts on -childhood 
would be lost; and the power which spreads its controlling benefi- 
cent authority over the future, from the remembrance of the past, 
would, cease its exertion. But hy the appointments of Providence, 
ever watchful for our moral good, the memories and the warnings 
of experience, become- monitors of wisdom in the great school of 
Time. It is thus that education is immortal, and leaving the life- 
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less remains of the dead, continues its benignant empire among the 
living. It can, therefore, never become an exhausted topic It 
has always some new truth to teach, or some new duty to enforce, 
some error to withstand, or some excellence to recommend. But 
I must cheek my excursive wanderings in the great universal 
field, — the education of the world. 

It is the office of education among ourselves that demands our 
especial regard. It is to our own dangers, to our own wants,. that 
•we should direct our immediate attention. There are peculiarities 
in the features of our times and of our country, that should receive 
the concentrated interest, and the collected wisdom of all the 
friends of freedom and humanity, to understand, and eonvert them 
to their legitimate uses— the benefit of the individual; and the pro- 
gress of society. In this great work, this national education, every 
man, every public teacher, every influential citizen, has a respon- 
sibility — a serious and solemn responsibility. He contributes by 
the mere expression of his thoughts, or by his silent acquiescence, 
to the upholding of present evils, or to the process by which they 
may be corrected, and rendered subservient to the public good. 
1 * One feature of our times, closely and inseparably connected 
~wkh the present condition and prospects of our country, is an ab- 
sorbing devotion to an earthly and material philosophy. The 
whole energy of American mind seems to be intensely occupied 
with physical ^mechanical agencies. During the last twenty years, 
there has been a new development" in the active energies, and 
inventive, I had almost said the creative* powers of man. The 
most astonishing results of mechanical ingenuity . every where 
meet the eye. Go where we will, we are every day surprised with 
some new mechanical improvements, some new contrivances of 
inventive skill, which are to multiply the powers of human labor, 
change the face of the country, annihilate time and space, unite in 
social neighborhood distant regions, and make the elements toil in 
the service of humanity. These triumphs of physical science and 
mechanic arts over matter, are giving new impulse and importance 
to agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, increasing the amount 
of all the products of human industry in an indefinable and incal- 
culable ratio. Far be it from me to speak lightly of efforts to 
advance physical science and mechanic arts, and especially .their ap- 
plication to the practical purposes of life. The notion, that the 
invention and application of machinery to do the work of human 
sinews, are connected with the distress, or tend to the degradation 
of the laboring classes, is the result of a want of knowledge de- 
voutly to be deprecated. Could all the labor-saving machinery of 
the world, be, by one stroke of a giant arm annihilated, no tongue 
could tell the results,— the tremendous results of misery that would 
instantly be realized. The hostility to machinery, to be consist- 
ent, must be universal. Bach class of workmen has the same 
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right; and if the agriculturalist be justified in destroying the mow- 
ing or threshing machine, the weaver has a right to destroy the 
power loom, the printer's pressman would be right in destroying 
the steam press, the waterman would be right in dismantling the 
steam vessel, and so, throughout the whole compass of society, 
we should be thrown back into a state of privation, helplessness, 
and barbarism. The invention of machinery* is as the multiplies* 
tion of human thought and human power. 

It is one of the-glorious prerogatives of reason, that it controls 
blind force, and renders the most powerful agency of nature sub- 
servient to the comfort and use of man. It is not this practical 
still, intheadaptation of the physical sciences to the arts of life, thfct 
is to be deprecated as dangerous to the best hopes of man. But 
a tendency to direct the»attention almost exclusively to the opera* 
tion- of mechanical laws, to seek chiefly an outward tangible pros- 
perity, to regard the conquests, which mind achieves over matter 
as its best, and noblest triumphs, while the moral and religious 
element of our feature, its undying energies and affections are in 
comparison overlooked; a tendency nourished by the growth of 
wealth, and a state of society in. a high degree artificial,- may well 
be viewed with apprehension and alarm. This, is a danger to 
which I apprehend we are peculiarly exposed. It is a lamentable -* 
fact, that moral education has not kept pace with the cultivation of 
the physical sciences; Much more has been achieved for man's 
outward convenience, than for the development and strength of 
his moral affections and .principles. The signal" success, which has 
followed the enterprizes in the mechanic arts; and the ample 
rewards both of fortune and fame attendant upon that success, have 
had a powerful influence upon all classes of the community. It is 
felt in every department of society, it pervades all ranks and con- 
ditions. In this ceaseless struggle and absorbing thirst for wealth, 
which is thus generated by success, the mind, except as to the 
particular objects and interests under consideration, is left unem- 
ployed. Many of the powers of the human soul, many of its * 
most grand, and pure^and noble faculties become altogether inert 
The moral nature is suffered to lie waste, where it most deserves 
for its own sake, and for the results it would produce, to be culti- 
vated and cherished, until it should exhibit that sublime excellence 
for which it was originally designed by its Creator. I am aware, 
it may be contended, that, by this, very constant struggle and 
ceasless competition^ many of the intellectual faculties are anwsed,. 
stimulated, and quickened, which it is one end. of education to 
accomplish. It contributes to acuteness of perception, shrewdness, 
' prompt and piercing insight into the different bearings of events* 
upon men's concerns and interests, that activity of mind, that seems 
to pounce upon a conclusion at once,, and seizes with avidity what 
25 
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intellect not disciplined and sharpened in such a school, would be 
longand slow in appreciating. It brings the active forces of the soul • 
into play, with a vividness, and energy, with which those unac- 
customed to the strife and collision ofinterest and emulation, can 
have no conception. And this with many is regarded as the great 
object of education; not merely in our common schools, hut in our 
colleges, and higher seminaries of learning. The value of every 
acquisition is estimated by the account to which it may be turned 
for the accumulation of wealth. Learning is sought as an instru- 
ment of worldly gain* A public education is coveted, as conferring 
upon its possessor, the power of converting all the elements of 
nature and society to his own selfish ends, to gratify the desire of 
gain, or pamper the pride of opulence. The effect of this sordid 
spirit is to undervalue solid erudition, and* lower the standard of 
chissical literature in our country. High scholarship is a prize 
of no sudden attainment, and when attained it .slowly 'receives 
public favor; and still more slowly reaches the certainty of wealth. 
The honors of the world rarely cluster around it, and it cherishes 
with, most enthusiasm those habits and feelings, which the* active, 
bustling pursuits of life necessarily impair, if they do not wholly 
extinguish. Instances of extraordinary affluence by mere scholar- 
ship are more rare than by adroitness in the physical sciences.. • It 
is not then to be wondered at, that the prudence of. some minds, 
and the ambition of others, should shrink -from labors, which 
demand days and nights of hard study, and hold out rewards^ 
which are distant, or. pleasures which are for the most part purely 
intellectual. This haste to be suddenly rich, this pernicious idolatry 
of wealth, intoxicates the young, and at an early period of life, 
before their minds are sufficiently strengthened by discipline, and 
matured by experience, urges them into the various fields of worldly 
competition, and invites them to become not only actors, but leaders 
in the most difficult and responsible trusts of life. The period of 
education is shortened, and that of action precipitated; the time of 
preparation is lessened, that, that of labor may begin ; our daughters 

- are taken from school before they have gained any adequate disci- 
pline of the intellect, or established a taste for profitable reading — 
our sons are taken from their books at an early age, and pressed 
into business, which allows them no time for further study, and 
they arrive to manhood,, wealth, affluence, respectable, connections, 
perhaps a leading place in society, with nothing more than a school 
boy's learning, and without the tastes and qualifications which 
should adorn their station, or if they pass through the course of 
education at our colleges, it is still such a course as brings them 

• early into the professions, which they regard as the mere stepping 
stones. to wealth, the efficient levers of self-exaltation. 

Instead of devoting their education to the all-important purposes 
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of promoting the moral elevation of society, and the intellectual 
improvement of; their coon try, instead of reflecting back upon the 
community (he light which its institutions have poured upon their 
heads, instead of identifying themselves with their fellow-creatures* 
and wielding the influence, which their position gives them, to 
extend the benefits of education, to rescue the less favored classes 
from the combined evils of ignorance and vice,, and to encourage 
among all a taste for the pleasures of knowledge, and a love and 
approbation of the true, the beautiful and the good — they close 
their books, enter the field of competition, steel their . hearts in 
the panoply of selfishness, hardiness, and isolation of their own 
interests, plunge into the bustle of active pursuits, and strive to 
be for§ most in the raoe, and by the assistance of the wings of 
Minerva, hope to out-run all others in the career of wealth and 
ambition.' There are honorable exceptions to this wretched idolatry 
to Mammon, among the graduates from our higher seats of learn- 
ing.* But, we may borrow an exclamation from the lips of the 
Saviour. of the world, upon the 'ingratitude of those who had 
received especial favor from his miraculous powers, "were there 
not ten healed, but where are the nine?" • The times in . which 
we live, the tendency of the age, and the wants of our country, 
call upon our schools, colleges and seminaries of learning, to give 
us a generation of scholars, to fill the high places of society, who 
are aware of their responsibility, who shall not be. so entirely 
absorbed in their own selfish interests, as to allow them no leisure 
to devote a portion of their eafe and thought to the general good, 
not merely content in furnishing inventions of physical conven- 
ience, by which wealth is multiplied, trade facilitated, and cities 
adorned. In regard to these, neglect is little to be apprehended, 
because they lie in the very path of men, and are palpably instru- 
mental in the growth of population, wealth and luxury. But who 
shall look deeper into the great wants of man's moral nature, the 
mysteries of his inner being, and provide for the growth, the 
gratification, and improvement of those faculties, which transcend 
the limits -of the material, and stretch out to the "immense and 
infinite?" Who shall regard the minds and characters of men, as 
of chief concern, and therefore strive anxiously, and vigorously, 
to enlarge the means of .education and virtue, watch over the 
schools, encourage the institutions of philanthropy, and labor for 
whatever advances society by advancing the greatest good of its 
individual members, viewed in their whole natures — intellectual, 
moral, and religious, as well as physical and temporal* in their 
relation to God and their fellow-creatures, to time and eternity. 
These great objects of education seem to* me, to be dimly appre- 
hended by the vast majority of parents and teachers. We boast 
of our free schools, we point to our "brick edifices," as the pride 
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and ornament of our city. And so they are. The surest marks of 
an elevated and enlightened people, are seen in those institutions, 
which are consecrated to the work of calling ibrtlfthe intellect, 
the imagination, the conscience, the pure affections, the moral 
energy of the rich and poor, throughout the whole community; 
in making provision, that the rising generation, the representatives 
to us of future generations, may be trained to know their rights, 
their duties, and their interests. How contemptible is the' show 
of wealth, the splendid, gaudy trappings of luxury,. in comparison 
with those moral nurseries,, those republican institutions, those 
temples of freedom, whose Sanctifying light shall circulate through 
all classes, and spread its rich life-cheering effulgence over all the 
conditions of social life. But the work is but commence^ when 
the system is adopted and the buildings«erected. The great object 
to be gained is to secure the aid, the ministration of' able and' 
accomplished teachers. Until this step is taken, no important 
progress can be made; without competent, judicious instructors, a 
school is but a name. Every "College of Teachers," whose object 
is to elevate the profession of teaching, will be a fountain of living 
waters, sending forth streams to refresh present and future ages. 
One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society, will be the 
elevation of the art of teaching to thehighest rank in thecommunity* 
To teach whether by word or action is the highest function on earth. 
And when the people shall learn, that its greatest benefactors and 
most important members are men devoted to the liberal instruction 
of all its classes, to the work of raising to life its buried intellect, 
they will have opened to themselves the path of true glory. 

Onward, is the watch-word of the times; and it should be applied 
to the "elevation of teaohing," to the advancement Qf education, 
as well as to other great national interests. Onward the nation is 
going with astonishing, rapidity, in population and wealth, in 
civilization and refinement, and consequently in the mea&s of 
promoting any object which . shall seem desirable. It is unspeak- 
ably desirable that this wonderful external progress should be 
accompanied- by a corresponding progress in moral education, 
enlightened Well-principled religious sentiment* so' that when we 
shall equal the older nations in wealth, and exceed them in numbers, 
we may not be mortified by inferiority of character, virtue and 
goodness. We must not accustom ourselves to think, that our 
glory is secured when our national treasury is overflowing, or our 
"experiments" of multiplying gold are successful. • We must be 
ambitious to obtain for ourselves, and for our country, some higher 
distinction than that of carnal, un sanctified, Carthagenian pros- 
perity. What constitutes national glory? What is the renown we 
should most covet for our now great and flourishing republic? Ndt 
that of surpassing other nations in extent of territory, physical 
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improvements, and overgrown wealth. Many communities have 
risen and perished, and left do memorial but traditionary fame of 
affluence, or crumbling monuments of mechanical skill and gigantie 
physical power. The. glory of our country is, that it contains a 
people eminent for moral and intellectual wealth; that it may be 

* the home of the free, the intelligent, the virtuous; that here 
'human nature may exhibit not a few rare specimens of superior 

excellence, standing out from a. surrounding mass of ignorance and 
depravity, but an entire nation, well educated in all that is essential 
to form and elevate the individual man, and rear him up a pillar 
in the great and harmonious fabric of society. This can be acc6m- 
plished only by seeing to it, that the progress of mind and morals 
does not lag tardily behind the growth of outward prosperity. 
This it will do, as- inevitably as effects correspond with causes, unless 
our youth are trained in a supreme regard to the highest objects of 
fnan, and sedulously cultivate in themselves, # the love — the 
unquenchable love of moral' excellence. Let them be taught to 
take counsel of their moral natures, instead of their imaginations 
and their dreams of gold; let them learn to listen to the spirit's 
voice within, which they cannot fail sometimes to hear,* hotfever 
. overborne by the noise-- of the world and the tumult of earthly 
desires;, let them set their own mart high, and press steadily 
forward to reach it They should be taught to understand that 
the true greatness of a people, the" true happiness of life, does not 
consist in external prosperity; that it can never be secured without 
knowledge and virtue. Let those who have had the benefit of 
education especially feel that to them is committed a most solemn 
charge in this respect They are constituted by Providence, 
guardians of this portion Of the public weal. They are made 
watchmen 'over the moral and intellectual interests, of the rising 
generation: They are to be overseers of the instruction of the 
land, and in no small part its educators and- guides. Let them*khow 
that they descend from their lofty position, when they forsake 
this .honorable vocation, and go out from' the temple of science, 
and the halls of instruction, to join the throng that is toiling for 
mere wealth or power. They are not wanted in the counting- 
room, or in the market-place. There are enough without them to 
do the active work, ana carry on the commerce of the world, and 

• fill the offices of State. But they are wanted in the seats of 
education; More teachers in all departments— more sober, enlight- 
ened, judicious educators of the people, alike in the humbler schools, 
and in higher seminaries of science, morals, and religion, are press- 
ingly needed, and he does more service as a patriot, who puts his 
books in a knapsack, and walks- away to some frontier settlement, 
and lays the foundation of a solid education in that rising village, 
than he who by adventure or speculation becomes the nabob of a 
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city. A tlfeusand men have the^educathra and talent for the latter,, 
for one that is fitted for the former, or has the character or virtue 
requisite to accomplish it There is no ground to fear, lest the 
Exchange and the Senate house be deserted,* but there is fea¥ lest 
the house of God be forsaken and the institutions ' of religion cast 
away; lest the generation that are rapidly*filling up oar extensive 
borders, should spread their tents on the hill-sides and in the>wide 
valleys without the Tabernacle of the Lord among the tribes; Jest 
outward' prosperity, worldly mindedness and earthliness should 
possess and deprave the goodly inheritance of our posterity. 

If the time ever arrive, when our chief energies as a people, 
shall bedirected'to the outward and the perishing, to the means of 
promoting mere physical comfort; if the sacred fire be permitted 
to go out on the altar; if what God has given us as spirit, be regarded 
as a dead letter; if instead of regarding religion as a precious 
reality, we are satisfied to treat it with a cold and ceremonious 
respect, as simply a venerable tradition; if now, when the wilder- 
• ness has been converted into a garden, and goodly edifices have 
arisen, and poverty -lias been exchanged for affluerice, our hearts . 
become elated, and in a spirit of pride and self-adulation, we. begin 
to -say within ourselves, our own power and mights have gotten us 
this prosperity and this vfeialth, to do with it -according to our 
heart's desire, thus leading the life of practical Atheists; if this time, 
which, heaver> in mercy forbid, shall ever arrive, our doom is fixed, 
our pleasant . places shall become as frightful wastes and a . moral 
desolation, tenfold more hideous than nature's solitude, will spread 
over the land; in vain the fields will bloom; in vain the seasons 
smile; in vain the earth pour plenty into our laps; and our com- 
merce whiten every sea; a plague-spot will be on the soul; and 
every joy will be tainted; and every hope will expire." We .may 
for a season enjoy an over-grown and bloated prosperity, but the 
fabric will soon totter on its sandy foundation, and we shall be 
buried beneath the ruihs of our. own greatness. Let every friend 
to his country, every patriot, every philanthropist, every christian 
come to the rescue, and resolve to prevent the evjl before it be too 
late. We put it to the conscience of every man, of every woman, 
and every child, if they will not do their part Itmay seem little that 
an humble individual can do; but let each one think that he will 
be criminal if he -withhold that little. Let him -know, that if he < 
do it in simplicity and faith, it will be. far more than he imagines. 
There is no infallible sign that the world is to bedispaired of, until 
individual men, think that there is nothing for them, to do for its 
purity and salvation. 
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" \ INDUCEMENTS TO ACCEPT TEACHING AS A LIFE 
PROFESSION*. 

BY MKS. JULIA PUMONT. 

Among the many recent changes in public opinion, which are 
operating in. the diffusion of knowledge, there is none perltaps 
greater than that, which has taken place in the long established, 
put unjust estimate of elementary teaching. The ban of degra- 
dation, laid upon it for centuries, is we trust forever removed, and 
the contemned school-master may at last boast his vocation, as 
among- the better callings of men. Great as is the change, however, 
there is still much more to be effected. The long night of preju- 
dice has passed, but its lingering mists require the lull flood tide 
of the new day* for their final dispersion. The exertions of a 
noble few, who have given to the cause all the energies of gigantic 
talent, have elevated the office of teacher to a standard of res- 
pectability, but it* vital importance as connected with, or rather 
"involving all .that is dear or holy to us as a nation, is but begin* 
ning to- be felt The high grade of talent, or the course* of 
preparation, necessary to- the fulfilment of its duties, however 
universally conceded by those who have weighed ihe subject, is 
tar from being generally appreciated. The consequence of this is, 
that the rate of compensation is almost uniformly disproportioned 
to the high requisitions of the office, a fact that operates with a 
strongly counteracting influence upon the advancement of pur 
brightening day. Selfish interest (alas for the acknowledgment), 
is the governing principle of huoian action. Educated and talent- 
ed men are little likely to be drawn to a service, whose emolu- 
ments are less than those which such qualifications must secure. to 
them insomeotherline. Time will remedy thisevil — in some of our 
moreenlightened communites a reform is already effected. A regen- 
erating spirit has gone forth. The foundation for a different order 
of things is already laid deep, and broad throughout the land, and 
from the glorious superstructure, the streams of knowledge will 
be eventually poured like the pervading sun-beam, "a wealth and 
* joy to all/ 5 ; But so great a work must progress slowly, and if 
pecuniary reward is to be the only motive of action among our 
gifted ones, it will be long before the beams of that intellectual 
day, whose dawn we have so rapturously hailed, will reach the 
log cabin of the wilderness. The morning of life-— the season of 

* HftatLty the Secretary of the College of Teachers, 
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improvement — will pass away to thousands without its benefit 
throngs of immortal beings will pass from' childhood to manhood; 
and plunge; into the highway of life without the baptism of knowl- 
edge, to preserve them, from its dark-places. "But we trust better 
things, -There. are considerations connected with tbQ office of 
instruction, which under all its existing disadvantages/ if properly 
weighed, would still render it, to. warm and generous spirits^ a 
profession of choice. True it is no stepping stone, like some of 
the* liberal professions, to places of poorer, and rule; it offers no . 
inducements to the restless spirits of adventurous enterprise; yet 
U W ft ' oc Hy it is a path- upon which a sool of the noblest impulses will 
find abundant labor to task it worthily. Such indeed, should aloru 
assume the vocation. It is only to natures full of enthusiasm that 
its highest guerdons are extended. * Even to hearts -of ambition— 
souls throbbing Vith the love of glorjr,-it opens tf career of promise. 
There ia an ambition 1 which has for its object the homage of hearts; 
a % lory which Jias upon its green leaves no stain of blood or of 
eorruption; and this homage— this pure and virtuous rehown may 
be the certain meed of the professional teacher. Cold indeed, must 
be his soul or strangely unfortunate his manner in unconscious 
repalsiveness, wba has given years to the instruction of youth, 
and has got sent forth into the world a multitude of hearts Jo hold 
him in their folds with a fond and grateful and endearing affection. 
The teacher's office has been called an ungrateful one— Ungrate- 
fill! — an office that ^brings him into immediate and; continued 
contact with hpartsin all their, freshness— hearts whose young and 
luxuriant tendril* are putting fortlt spontaneously, and turning to 
whatever object will afford them* encouragement or support,, to 
wind around it forever I And is* this certainty of holding such an . 
interest in the bank of human affection — is this' nothing? Is k . 
Utile! Is all the lucre. that has been accumulated by othef pro- 
fessions an equivalent for it? .And as; for glory— the veteran 
teacher, who as youth after youth goes forth from his tare to the' 
strife erf life, can say to his soul, I have girded up his spirit with 
strong and correct prtnciples-^-I have kindled in his mind undying 
light— I have subdued his passions.— 4 have strengthened hi* 
better impulses, and his- higher faculties, and have frnalfy pointed . 
him to Heaven tn the end of alt his aspirations. Surely such a 
'teacher is not without his glory. What though it sheds around 
his placid brow, a less glaring light than which hums' on the hero's 
or the .statesman's Ht is yet clear and steadfast, and its flame points 
heavenward. Apart from all this, the* deep interest, with which 
the ihere improvement is fraught, is itself no inconsiderable 
reward. We are aware- how strongly this assertion is negatived 
by general opinion. We well know how often the imputed 
pleasure of "teaching the youngidea how td shoot," is scouted by 
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those, who are engaged in the nominal task. To them we make 
no appeal. There are hearts to which all the varied interests— 
the touching power of the moral and mental world, are as the 
glories of the natural, to a sealed vision, and with them it were 
idle to attempt conviction. But wo for the precious flocks, whoso 
lessons of instruction are doled out by such as these. We hive 
already suggested, and again we venture the remark, that he who 
bears in his character no portion of enthusiasm, should, by 
tto means, assume the office of instruction. We mean not by 
this term the effervescence of an excitable temperament, but the 
welling overflow of a rich nature, whose fountains are stirred 
by all that is pure, or lovely or elevated in the whole range of 
created things. 

Such an enthusiasm is necessary as an impelling principle to 
that ceaseless and untiring action, which is required in the task of 
instruction. It is a subtle and energizing influence, that will in- 
fuse itself into the tamest spirit, with which it is brought in con- 
tact He, and he alone, who feels the interests of the intellectual 
world, with all the fervor of a powerful nature, will be able to 
imbue them with that vivid coloring which will perforce arouse 
the young imagination. He alone can clothe the steeps of know- 
ledge with greenness and beauty. 

We are told that " there are no steps to those heights but rugged 
steps;" that there is no progress made along them but by stern, 
uncompromising, intense efforts. True! deeply, solemnly true, 
but such a teacher will cheer this labor. He will kindle and feed 
those fires that shall sustain the mounting spirit He will mark 
and gather for his pupil, every little flower that may chance to peep 
from those terrible steeps; and trailing over them the drapery of 
his own rich feelings, he will veil and soften their ruggedness* 
And shall he find the labor of teaching, a monotonous drudgery? 
No matter what are the materials assigned him. He may enter 
the rudest, the humblest, the obscurest district, and gather around 
him its children; they may be few; — they may be particularly 
and altogether uncultured; but his eye will kindle as he glances 
over them with the remembrance of their high moral destination. 
The sacredness of the trust assigned him, presses upon his 
heart, and he looks upon these waiting lambs which are assem- 
bled around him for their mental food, with the feelings of the 
good shepherd. 

Already has he selected some object of peculiar interest Some 
smile of appealing innocence; some gleam of unlooked for intelli- 
gence has touched his heart or excited his fancy. Among this 
group there may be some germ of mind but awaiting the develop- 
ment of circumstances, that will hereafter give light to nations. 
What a stirring thought! and thus is he still led on. The interest 
so readily awakened, finds still new food for its support Pro- 
26 
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gressive beauty admits of no waning interest in the watchful 
observer. The rose bud of spring opens with every day some 
new fold of its flushed heart to the light The chaos of materials 
with which he commenced his labors, is soon no longer a chaos* 
He has reduced it to order and harmony. The rude and uncul- 
tured flock-assigned to his care is no longer rude or uncultured. 
The plants he has sown have sprung up around him, and the aroma 
and the loveliness are already upon his senses. 

Thus employed, life to him, will pass on with its years marked 
somewhat as were thte hours on the dial of Linnaeus by the suc- 
cession uhdei* his cafe of one opening flower, to another. Shut 
out by his vocation frtrai the contentious arena of mare' trbuWed: 
action, the freshness — I might almost say the juvenility of his own 
heart is wholly preserved. His path is among green places, not 
amid lava plains. It is said, that the breath of children by being 
constantly imbibed, has preserved the strength and freshness of 
youth to an extreme old age; and though this be a fable, yet it is 
unquestionably true, that a constant companionship with childhood 
has a strong tendency to preserve the youthfulness of feeling. In 
such an intercourse there is nothing of that fierce and feverish 
collision, which dries up the fountains of our nature. Instead of the 
sickening contemplation of the base, the selfish and the degraded 
— a study, that by infusing suspicion into all the currents of the 
heart, destroys their healthful flow forever, he, who spends his 
days amid the young and the pure, may almost forget that such 
things have an existence. 

Meantime, while his affections are thuskeptdelightfully occupied, 
the teacher is daily, hourly, momently confirming and extending 
in himself that knowledge, which he is imparting to others. The 
intellect in its earlier range, however proud its sweep, yet all toa 
soon finds a circle of mist and doubt bounding its progress. But 
as it returns again and! again to the same direction, the boundary 
of clouds recedes like the visual horizon; and while its Vision leads 
the upward flight of other minds, it pierces yet on, and on forever. 
A life then, thus spent, must necessarily lead to a distinguished 
intellectual eminence. It must do much towards that perfection 
of knowledge, which is the crown and the sceptre of earthly 
power. And shall it be said of him whose life has teen thus de- 
voted, that his reward is small? How many can be found among 
those, who have given the loftiest talents to the acquisition of 
wealth, or of a name, written upon the scroll of fame, to whom the 
sun of life shall go down so brightly calm,— so truly gloriously? 
He hath garnered up the treasures of mind and feeling by eleva- 
ting the eonditidn of others. He has graven no name upon the 
chart of chivalrous renown, but he has redeemed many from 
ignoble obscurity, and haply from the annals of crime. The 
attesting witnesses of his* labors are scattered far and wide; but 
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they may be found among the good, the enlightened and the happy. 
Affection and reverence shall gather around his path, and it shall 
be said to him, the Lord called thy name, a green Olive tree 
f&ir and of goodly fruit. 

Vevay, October 2d, 1837. 

Gentlemen — My extreme regret at having failed to redeem 
my promise of furnishing an Essay for your Annual Meeting on 
the 1st inst, prompts me even at this late hour to send you the 
accompanying hurried remarks as a testimonial at least, if too late 
for other purpose, of my deep interest in the cause. 

During an absence from home of many weeks, from which I 
have but within a few days returned, my anxiety for my family 
drove my engagement (though a very pleasant one) entirely from 
my thought; and since my return, severe illness in my family 
has left me not a moment of leisure liU the present 

Be pleased, gentlemen, to accept my thanks for tl\e highly inter- 
esting School Papers with which I have through you been 
furnished ; and suffer me to express my ardent wishes for the ad- 
vancement ?f jthe cause Jn which you have so energetically 
j&ng^ged* 

T om* respectfully, 

JULIA L. DUMQNT, 

Committee of the College of Teachers, 
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The whole course comprises eight years, and includes children 
from the ages of six till fourteen; and it is divided into four parts, 
of twp years each. It is a first principle that the children be well 
accommodated as to house and furniture. The school-room 
must be well constructed* the seats convenient, and the scholars 
made comfortable, and kept interested. The younger pupils are 
kept at school but four hours in the day — two in the morning 
aa<Hwt> in the evening, with a recess at the close of each hour. 
The older, six hours, broken by recesses as often as is necessary. 
Most of the school-houses have a bathing place, a garden, and a 
mechanics' shop attached to them to promote the cleanliness and 
health of the children, and to aid in mechanical and agricultural 
instruction. It will be seen by the schedule which follows, that a 
vast amount of instruction is given during these eight years — and 
lest it should seem that so many branches must confuse the young 
mind, and that they must necessarily be but partially taught, I 
will say in the outset, that the industry, skill, and energy of teachers 
regularly trained to their business, and depending entirely upon it; 
the modes of teaching; the habit of always finishing whatever is 
begun; the perfect method which is preserved; the entire punc- 
tuality and regularity of attendance on the part of the scholars; and 
other things of this kind, facilitate a rapidity and exactness of 
acquisition and discipline, which may well seem incredible to those 
who have never witnessed it 

The greatest care is taken that acquisition does not go beyond 
discipline; and that the taxation of mind be kept entirely and 
clearly within the constitutional capacity of mental and physical 
endurance. The studies must never weary, but always interest 
— the appetite for knowledge must never be cloyed, but be kept 
always sharp and eager. These purposes are greatly aided by the 
frequent interchange of topics, and by lively conversational ex- 
ercises. Before the child is even permitted to learn his letters, 
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he is under conversational instruction, frequently for six months 
or a year; and then a single week is sufficient to introduce him 
into intelligible and accurate plain reading. 

Every week is systematically divided, and every hour appro- 
priated. The scheme for the week is written on a large sheet of 
paper, and fixed in a prominent part of the school-room, so that 
every scholar knows what his business will be for every hour in 
the week; and the plan thus marked out is rigidly followed. As 
a specimen I present the following study sheet given me by Dr. 
Diesterweg of Berlin, and which was the plan for his school when 
I visited it in September, 1836. 
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Through all the parts of the course there are frequent reviews 
and repetitions, that the impressions left on the mind may be 
distinct, lively, and permanent The exercises of the day are 
always commenced and closed with a short prayer; and the bible 
and hymn book are the first volumes put into the pupils' hands, 
and these books they always retain and keep in constant use during 
the whole progress of their education. 

The general outline of the eight years' course is nearly as 
follows: 

I. First part 9 of two years, including children Jrom six to 
eight years old—four principal branches, namely : 

1. Logical Exercises, or oral teaching in the exercise of the 
powers of observation and expression, including religious instruc- 
tion and the singing of hymns; 

2. Elements of Heading; 

3. Elements of Writing; 

4. Elements of number, or Arithmetic. 

II. Second party of two years, including children from eight 
to ten years old— seven principal branches, namely: 

1. Exercises m Reading; 

2. Exercises in Writing; 

3. Religious and Moral Instruction, in select Bible narratives; 

4. Language, or Grammar; 

5. Numbers, or Arithmetic; 

6. Doctrine of space and form, or. Geometry ; 

7. Singing by note, or elements of Music. 

III. Third part, of two years, including children from ten 
to twelve years old — eight principal branches, namely: 

1. Exercises in Reading and Elocution; 

2. Exercises in Ornamental Writing, preparatory to drawing; 

3. Religious Instruction in the connected Bible history; 
4 Language, or Grammar, with parsing; 

5. Real Instruction, or knowledge of nature and the external 
world, including the first elements of the sciences and the arts of 
life— of geography and history; 

6. Arithmetic, continued through fractions and the rules of 
proportion; 

7. Geometry— doctrine of magnitudes and measures; 

8. Singing, and science of vocal and instrumental music. 

IV. Fourth part, of two years, including children from 
twelve to fourteen years old — six principal branches, namely: 

1. Religious Instruction in the religious observation of nature; 
the life and discourses of Jesus Christ ; the history of the Chris- 
tian religion, in connection with the cotemporary civil history; 
and the doctrines of Christianity; 

2. Knowledge of the world, and of mankind, including civil 
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society, elements of law, agriculture, mechanic arte, manufactures, 
etc.; 
" 3. Language, and exercises in composition; 

4. Application of arithmetic and the mathematics to the business 
•<of life,* including surveying and civil engineering; 

5. Elements of drawing; 

*6. Exercises in singing, and the science of music 
We subjoin a few specimens of the mode of teaching under 
several of the above divisions. 

I. First part , Children from six to tight years cf age. 

1. Conversations between the teacher and pupils, intended to 
exercise the powers of observation and expression. 

The teacher brings the children around him,* and engages them 
in familiar conversation with himself. He generally addresses 
them altogether, and they all reply simultaneously; but whenever 
hecessary, he addresses an individual, and requires the individual 
' to answer alone. He first directs their attention to the different 
objects in the School-room, their position, form, color, size, ma- 
terials of which . they are made, etc., and ; requires precise and 
accurate descriptions. He then requires them to notice the various 
objects that meet their eye in the way to their respective homes; 
and a description of these objeets and the circumstance's under 
•Which they saw them will form the subject of the next morning's 
lesson. Then the house hi which mey live; the shop in which 
their father works; the garden in which they walk, etc., will be 
the subject of the successive lessons; and in this way for six 
months' or a year, the children are taught to study things, to use 
their own powers of observation, and speak with readiness and 
accuracy, before books are put into their hands at all. A few 
specimens will make the nature and utility of this mode of teach- 
ing perfectly obvious. 

In a school in Berlin, a boy has assigned him for a lesson, a de- 
scription of the remarkable objeets in certain directions from the 
school-house, which is situated in Little Cathedral street He 
proceeds as follows: " When I come out of the school-house into 
Little Cathedral street and turn to the right, I soon pass on my, 
left hand the Maria place, the Gymnasium and the Anklam gate. 
When I come out of Little Cathedral street, I see on my left 
hand the White Parade Place, and within that, at a little distance, 
the beautiful statue of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. It is 
made of white marble, and stands on a pedestal of variegated 
marble, and is fenced in with an iron railing. From here, I have 
on my right a small place, which is a continuation of the Parade 
Place; and at the end of this, near the wall, I see St Peter's 
Church, or the Wall street Church, 'as it is sometimes called. 
§7 
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This church has a green yard before it, planted with trees, which 
is called the Wall Church yard. St Peter's Church is the oldest 
church in the city; it has a little round tower, which looks green, 
because it is mostly covered with copper, which is made green by 
exposure to the weather. When I go out of the school-house to 
the lower part of Little Cathedral street by the Coal market, 
through Shoe Street and Carriage street, I come to the Castlev 
The Castle is a large building, with two small towers, and is built 
around a square yard, which is called the Castle yard. In the 
Castle there are two churches, and the King and his Ministers of 
State, and the judges of the Supreme Court, and the. Consistory of 
the Church, hold their meetings there. From the Coal market I 

S> through Shoe street to the Hay market, and adjoining this is 
e New market, which was formed after St Nicholas' Church 
was burnt, which formerly, stood in that place. Between -the 
Hay market and the New Market, is the City Hall, where the 
officers and magistrates of the city hold their meetings." 

If a garden is given to a class for a lesson, they are asked the 
size of the garden, its shape, which -they may draw on a slate with 
a pencil — whether there are trees in it — what the different parts 
of a tree are — what parts grow in the spring, and what parts decay 
in autumn, and what parts remain the same throughout the win- 
ter — whether any of the trees are fruit trees — what ''fruits they 
bear — when they ripen — >how they look and taste— whether the 
fruit be wholesome or otherwise — whether it is prudent to eat 
much of it; — what plants and roots, there are in the garden, and 
what use is made of them — what flowers there are, and how they 
look, etc* The teacher may then read them the description of the 
garden of Eden in the second chapter of Genesis — sing a hymn 
with them, the imagery of which is taken from the fruits and 
blossoms of a garden, and explain to them how kind and bountiful 
God is, who gives us such wholesome plants and fruits, and suoh 
beautiful flowers, for our nourishment and gratification. 

The external heavens also make an interesting lesson., The 
sky— its appearance and color at different times; the clouds— their 
color, their varying form and movements; the sun-— its rising and 
setting, its concealment by "clouds, its warming the earth and giv- 
ing it life and fertility, its great heat in summer, and the danger of 
being exposed to it unprotected; the moon — its appearance by 
night, full, gibbous, homed; its occasional absence from the hea- 
vens; the stars — their shining, difference among them, their num- 
ber, distance from us, etc. In. this connection the teacher may 
read to them the eighteenth and nineteenth psalms, and other pas- 
sages of scripture of that kind, sing with them a hymn celebrating 
the glory of God in the creation, and enforce the moral bearing 
of such contemplations by appropriate remarks. A very common 
lesson is, the family and family duties — love "to parents, love to 
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brothers and sisters — concluding with appropriate passages from 
scripture and singing a family hymn. 

2d. Elements .of Reading. . . . 

After a suitable time spent in the exercises above described, the 
children proceed to learn the elements of reading, The first step 
is to exercise the organs of sound, till they have perfect command 
of their vocal powers, and this, after the previous discipline in con- 
versation and singing, is a task soon accomplished. They are then 
taught to utter distinctly all the vowel sounds. The characters or 
letters representing these sounds are then shown and described to 
them till the form and power of each are distinctly impressed upon 
their memories. The same process is then gone through in respect 
to diphthongs and consonants. Last of all, after having acquired a 
definite and distinct view of the different sounds, and of the forms 
of the letters which respectively represent these sounds, they are 
taught the names of these letters, with the distinct understanding 
that the name of a letter and the power of a letter, are two very 
different things. 

They are now prepared to commence reading. The letters are 
printed in large form on square cards, the class stands up before a 
sort of rack, the teacher holds the cards in his hand, places one 
upon the rack, and' a conversation of this kind passes between him 
and his pupils: What letter is that? H. He places anothef on 
the rack' — What letter is that? A. I now put these two letters 
together, thus, (moving the cards close together), HA— What sound 
do these two letters signify? Hd. There is. another letter — What 
letter is that? (putting it on the rack.) R. I now put this third 
letter to the other two,. thus, fclAR — What sound do the three let- 
ters make? Har. There is another letter — What is it? D. I 
join this letter to the other three, thus, HARD — What jlothey all 
make? Hard. Then he proceds in the same way with the let- 
ters F-I-S-T; joins these four letters to the preceding four, HARD- 
FIST, and the pupils pronounce, Hard-fist. Then with the let- 
ters E and D, and joins these two to the preceding eight, and the 
pupils pronounce Hard-fisted. In this way they are taught to 
read words of any length — (for you may easily add to the above, 
N-E-S-S, and make Hard-fisfedness) — .the longest as easily as 
the shortest} and i© feet they learn their letters; they learn to read 
words of one syllable and of several syllables, and to read in plain 
reading by the same process at the same moment.. After having 
completed a sentence or several sentences, with the cards and rack, 
they then proceed to read the same words and sentences in their 
spelling books. 

3. Elements of Writing! 

The pupils are first taught the right position of * the arms and 
body in writing, the proper method of holding the pen, etc.; and 
are exercised on these points till their habits are formed correctly. 
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The .different marks used in writing are then exhibited to ihenf/ 
from the simple point or straight line, to the most complex figure* 
The variations of form and position which they are capable of as* 
stiming, and the different parts of which the complex figures are 
composed, ate carefully described, and the student is taught to imi- 
tate them, beginning with the most simple* then the separate parts 
of the complex, then the joining of the several parts to a whole, 
•with his pencil and slate. After having acquired facility in this 
exercise he is prepared to write with his ink and paper. The 
copy is written upon the black-board; the paper is laid before? 
each member of the class, and each has his pen ready in his hand 
awaiting- th$ word of his teacher. If the copy be the simple 
point, or line/ , the teacher repeats the syllable one, one, slowly 
at first, and with gradually increasing speed, and at each repetition 
ef the sound the pupils write. In this way they learn to make the 
mark both correctly and rapidly. If the figure to be copied con- 
sist of two strokes, (thus /,) the teacher pronounces one, two, -one, 
two, slowly at first, and then rapidly as before; and the pupils 
make the first mark, and then the second, at the sound of each 
syllable as before. If the figure consist of three strokes, (thus, *,) 
the teacher pronounces one, two, three, and the pupils write as 
before. So when they cdme to make letters — -the letter a has five 
strokes, thus, a, When that is the copy, the teacher says delibe- 
rately, one, two, three, foucn, five, and at the soun^of each syllable 
the different strokes composing the letter arte made; the speed of 
utterance is gradually accelerated, till finally the « is made very 
quickly > and at the same time neatly. By this method of teaching, 
a plain, neat and quick hand is easily acquired. 

4. Elements of Number, or Arithmetic. 

In this branch of instruction I saw no improvements in the 
mode of teaching not already substantially introduced into the 
best schools of our own country. I need not, therefore, enter inte 
any details respecting them— excepting so far as to say that the 
student is taught to demonstrate and perfectly to understand the. 
reason and nature of every rule before he uses it 

(See Arithmetics, by Colburn, Ray, Miss Beecher and others.) 

II. Second Part — Childrenfrom eight to ten years of age. 

1. Exercises in Reading. 

The object of these exercises in this part of the course, is to 
acquire the. habit of reading with accuracy and readiness, with 
due regard to punctuation, and with reference to orthography. 
Sometimes the whole class read together, and sometimes an indi- 
vidual by himself, in order to accustom them to both modes of 
reading, and to secure the advantages of both. The sentence is 
first gone through with in the class, by distinctly spelling each word 
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as it occurs; then by pronouncing each word distinctly without 
spelling it; a third time, by pronouncing the words .and men- 
tioning the punctuation points as they occur. A fourth time, {hei 
sentence is read with the proper pauses indicated by the punctua- 
tion points, without mentioning them. Finally, the same sentence 
is read with particular attention to the intonations of the voice. 
Thus, one thing is taken at a time, and pupils must become 
thorough ia each as it occurs, before they proceed to the next 
One great benefit of the class reading together is, that each indi- 
vidual has the same amount of exercise as if he were the only one 
under* instruction, his attention can never falter, and no part of the 
lesson escapes him. A skilful teacher once accustomed to this 
mode of reading can as easily detect any fault, mispronunciation, 
or a negligence, in any individual, as if that individual were read- 
ing alone. 

The process is sometimes shortened, and the sentence read only 
three times, namely — "according to the words, according to the 
punctuation, according to the life/' 
' 2. Exercises in Writing. 

The pupils proceed to write copies in joining hand, both large 
and small, the principles of teaching being essentially as described 
in the first part of the course. The great object here is, to obtain 
a neat, swift, business hand. Sometimes without a copy they 
write from the dictation of the teacher; and in most cases instruc- 
tion in orthography and punctuation is combined with that in pen- 
manship. They are also taught to make and mend their owji pens, 
and in doing this to be economical of their quills. 

3. Religious and moral instruction in select Bible narratives. 
In this branch of teaching the methods are various, and the 
teacher adopts the method best. adapted in his judgment, to the 
particular circumstances of his own school, or to the speciaj objects 
which he may have in view with a particular class. Sometimes 
he calls the class around him and relates to them, in his own lan- 
guage, some of the simple narratives of the Bible, or reads it to 
them in the words of the Bible itself, or directs one of the children 
to read it aloud;. and then follows a friendly, familiar conversation 
between him and the class; respecting the narrative, their little 
doubts are proposed and resolved, theirquestions put and answered, 
and the teacher unfolds the moral and religious instruction to be 
derived from the lesson, and illustrates it by appropriate quotations 
from the didactic and preceptive parts of the scripture. Some- 
times he explains to the class a particular virtue or vice — a truth 
or a duty; and after. having clearly shown what it is, he takes some 
Bible narrative which strongly illustrates the point in discussion, 
reads it to them, and directs their attention to it with special refer- 
ence to the preceding narrative. 
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A specimen or two of these different methods, will best show 
what they are. 

(a)" Read the narrative of the birth of Christ as given by Iluke 
2: l-20» Observe, Christ was born for the salvation of men, so 
also. for the salvation of -children. Christ is the children's friend. 
Heaven rejoices in the good of ftien. Jesus, though so great and 
glorious, makes his appearance in a. most humble .condition. He 
is the teacher of the poor, as. well as of the rich. 

With these remarks compare other texts of the Bible: 

"Jno. 3:. 16. Fqr God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." 

u I. Jno. 4: 9. In this was manifested the love of God towards 
us; because God sent his only begotten Son into the world that 
We might live through Him." 

" Mark 10: 14, 15. But when Jesus saw it he was much dis- 
pleased, and said unto them, suffer little children to come, unto me, 
for of such is the kingdom of God: Verily I say. unto you, who-' 
soever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little chi^, he 
shall not enter therein." 

And the lesson is concluded with singing a Christmas hymn. 

Jesus feeds five thousand men: Jno. 6: 1-14. 

God can bless a little so that it will do great good. 

Economy suffers nothing to be lost — other texts Ps. 145: 15, 1G. 

w The eyes of all. wait upon thee, and thou givest them their 
meat in due season." 

u Th+u openest thy hand and satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing.". Matt 6: '31-33. 

Story, of Cain and Abel. Gen. 4: 1-1 6-r 

Remarks* — Two men may do the same thing externally, and 
vet the merit of their acts be very different Gpd looker at the 
heart Be carefui not to cherish envy or ill will in the heart. 
You know not to -what crimes they may lead you. Remorse 
and misery of the fratricide — other texts. Matt 15: 19. Heb. 
11:4. I. Jno. 3: 12. Job, 34: 33. . ,. - 

" 19. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.'' 

" 4. By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained' witness, that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts; and by it, he heing dead, yet speak- 
eth." 

" 12, Not as Cain, who was. of that wicked one, and slew his 
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br6ther. And wherefore slew he him? Because his* own works 
were evil, and his brother's righteous. 95 

Story of Jesus in the temple. Luke 2: 41-52: 
Jesus in .his childhood was very fond of learning — (he heard 
and asked questions;) God's word was his delight, he understood 
what he heard 'and read — (men were astonished at his understand- 
ing and answers.) He carefully obeyed his parents— (he went 
with them and was subject to them.) And as he grew up his 
good conduct eqdeared him to Gpd and man.— other texts. Eph. 
6:. 1-4. Prov. 3:1-4. 

" 1. Children obey your parents, in the Lord, for this is right 

" 2. Honor thy father and thy mother, (which is the first com- 
mandment with promise:) 

" 3. That it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live long 
on the earth. 

«*4! And,ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but 
bring them* up. in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." • 

•"1. My son, forget not my law j but let thine heart keep my 
commandments: 

"2. For length of days, land long life, and peace, shall they add 
to thee. . •• 

* 3. Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them about thy 
neck; write them upon the table of thine heart: 

"4. So shalt thou find favor and good understanding in- the sight 
"of God and man," . • 

On the other mode of teaching, the teacher, for example, states 
the general truth, that God • protects and rewards the good, and 
punishes the bad. In illustration of this he reads to them the 
narrative of Daniel in the lion's den, and the death which overtook 
his wicked accusers. Dan. 6. In illustration of the same truth, 
the escape of Peter and the. miserable death of his persecutor, 
Herod, may be read. Aets 12. 

The teacher may impress upon the mind of his class, that dili- 
gence, scrupulous fidelity and conscientious self-control, are the 
surest guarantees of success in life. And in illustration of the 
statement, read the narrative of Joseph's conduct in his master's 
house in Egypt, and in the prison, and in the results of it Gen. 39. 
So, also, various incidents in the life of Jesus maybe used to great 
advantage in illustrating different virtues. 

It is reoommended that the teacher employ, in his instructions^ 

the translation of the Scripture in general use among the people; 

but that he occasionally take the original Scriptures and read to 

the children, in his own translation, and sometimes use simple 

. translations from different authors, that children may early lean* 
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fb notice the diversities in different. faithful translations, and see 
what they really amount to. " . * 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that a teacher who under- 
stands his business and is faithful to his trust, will scrupulously 
abstain from sectarian peculiarities, or from casting odium on the 
tenets of any of the Christian denominations. A'man who has 
not magnanimity or enlargement of mind enough* for this, is not 
fit to' be employed as a teacher^ eyen in the humblest branches of 
knowledge. 
" 4. Language, or Grammar. 

The knowledge of the native tongue; the ability to use it with 
correctness, facility and^ ptfwer, is justly regarded as one of the 

# most impprtant branches of common school instruction. It is- the 
principal object of the logical exercises , or as they may be justly 
termed, the exercises in thinking and speaking, already described 
as the first subject of study in the first part of the course, before* 
the child- has begun to use "his book at alL ~ 

" In this second part of the course, grammar is. taught directly 

. ahd«scientifically,.yet by no means in a dry and technical manner. 
On the contrary, technical terms are carefully avoided, till the child 
has become familiar with the nature and use of the things desig- 
nated'by. them,, and he Is able'to use them as the names of ideas 
which have a definite existence in his mind, and not as awful 
sounds, dimly shadowing forth some mysteries of science into 
which he Jhas no power to penetrate. 

The first object is to illustrate the different parts of speech, such 
as the noun, the verb,' the adjective, the adverb; and this is done by 
engaging the pupil in conversation and leading him to form sen- 
tences in which the particular part of speech to be learned shall be 
the most important vford, and directing his attention to the nature 
and use of the word in the place 'where he uses it. For example, 
let us suppose the nature and use of the adverb is to be taught: — 
The teacher writes upon the black-board the words #here, there, 

. near," etc. He then says, *' children we are all together in this 
room — by which of the words on the bkek-board can you express 
this?" Children— "We are all here. 99 Teacher— « Now look 
out of the window and see the church; what can you say of the 
ehurch with the second word on the black-board r". Children^— 
".the church is there." Teacher — " The distance oetween us and 
the church is not great; how will you express this by a word on 
the black-board?" Children— " The church is near. 19 The fact 
that these different words express the same sort of relations is theii 
explained; andaccordingly that they belong to\he same class, or 
are the same part of speech. The variations of these words are 
next explained. ;** Children, you pay the church is near> but" there 
is a shop between us and the church; what will you say of the 
•hop?" Children^r-the shop js nearer." Teacher— * But there 
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a fence between us and the shop. Now wheii you think of tfce 
distance between us, the shop and the fence, what will you say of 
the fence ?" Children— * Thfc fence i» nearest." 80 of other 
adverbs. * The lark sings well. Compare the* singing of the 
lark with that of the canary bird. Compare the singing of the 
nightingale virith that of the canary bird." After all the different 
sorts of Adverbs aAcf their variations have in this wav been illus- 
trated, and the pupils understand that all words of tnis kind are 
called adverbs, tne definition of the adverb is given as it stands in 
the grammar* and the book is put into their hands to study the 
chapter on this topic. In this way the pupil understands what he 
is doing at every step of bis progress,' and his memory is neve"r 
burdened with mere names to which he can attach n# definite * 
meaning. 

The mode of teaching the subsequent branches is founded on * 
the same general principles, and it may not be necessary to give 
particular examples. > v 

5. Numbers, or Arithmetic* . 

6. Doctrine of space and form, or Geometry. 

7th. Singing by note, or elements of Music.** * 

The method of teaching music has already been successfully # 
introduced into our own state, and whoever visits the schools fcf 
Messrs. Mason or Solomon, in Cincinnati, will have** much better 
idea of what it is than any description can give ; nor wilt any one 
who visits these schools entertain a doubt that all children from 
six to ten years of age, who are capable of learning to read, are 
capable of learning to sing, and that this branch of instruction can 
be introduced into all our common schools with the greatest * 
advantage, not only to the comfort arid discipline of the pupils, 
but also to their progress in their other studies. 

The students are taught from the black-board. The different 
sounds are represented by lines of different lengths, by letters, by 
figures, and by musical notes ; and the pupils are thoroughly 
drilled on eaeh successive principle before proceeding to the next * 

III. Third pqrf< of two years — Children from ten to tivelvS. 
* 

1. Exercises in Reading and Elocution. 
. The object of these exercises in this part of the course is to 
accustom the pupils to read in a natural and impressive manner, 
so as to bring the full force of the sentiment on those to whom 
they read. They are examined in modulation, emphasis, and' the 
various intonations, anel they often read sentences from the black- 
board in which the various modulations are expressed by musical 
notes or curved lines. ' 

The erila of drawling and monotone are prevented in the outset 
by the method of teaching, particularly the practice of the Whole 

96 '■•-..:' 
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elan reading together and keeping time. Short and pithy senten* 
ces, particularly the book of Proverbs, are recommended as ad- 
mirably adapted to exercises of this kind. 

2. Ornamental Writing introductory to Drawing. 

The various kinds of ornamental letters are here practiced upon, 
giving accuracy to the eye and steadiness to the hand, preparatory 
to skill in drawing, which comes into the neit part of the course. 
The pupils also practice writing sentences and letters, with neat- 
ness, rapidity and correctness. 

3. Religious instruction in the connected Bible history. 

The design here is to give to the student a full and connected 
fiew of the whole Bible history. For this purpose large tables 

• -are mad* out and hung before the students. These tables are 
generally arranged in four columns ; the first, containing the 

• name/ of the distinguished men during a particular period of Bible 
history ; the second, the dates ; the third, a chronological register 
of events ; and the fourth, the particular passages of the Bible 
yhere the history of these persons and events may be found. 
"Vyith these tables before the pupils, the teacher himself, in his 

• own words, gives a brief conversational outline of the principal 
'"characters and events within a certain period, and then gives 

* directions that the scriptural passages referred to, be carefully read. 
After this is done, the usual recitation and examination take place. 
Some of the more striking narratives, such as the finding of Moses 
on the banks of the Nile ; Abraham offering his son ; the journey 
of the wise men to do homage to Christ ; the crucifixion ; the 
conversion of Paul, etc, are committed to memory in the words 

■ of the Bible, and the recitation accompanied with the singing, of 
a hymn alluding to these events. The moral instruction to be 
derived from each historical event is carefully impressed by the 
teacher. The teacher also gives them a brief view of the history 
between the termination of the Old and the commencement of the 
New Testament, that nothing may be wanting to a complete and 
systematic view of the -whole ground^ Thus the whole of the 
historical part of the Bible is studied thoroughly, and systematical- 
ly, and practically, without the least sectarian bias, and without a 
moment being spent on a singly idea that will not be of the highest 
use to the scholar during all his future life. 

4. Language and Grammar. 

There is here a continuation of the exercises in the preceding 
parts of the course, in a more scientific form, together with parsing 
of connected sentences, and writing from the dictation of the 
teacher, with reference to grammar, orthography and punctuation. 
The same principle alluded to before, of avoiding technical terms 
till the things represented by those terms are. clearly perceived, is 
here carefully adhered to. A single specimen of the manner in 
which the modes and jbsnses.of the verb axe taUghVmay be suffi- 
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eient to illustrate my meaning. The teacher writes on the black- 
board a simple sentence, as, " The scholars learn well ;" and asks 
the class what sort of a sentence it is. They reply that it is a 
direct statement of a fact (Teach.) Put it in the form of a 
command; (Class.) "Scholars, learn well." (Teach,) Put it 
in a question form: (Glass) Do the scholars learn well ? * (Teach.) 
Of a wish. (Class) May the scholars learn well 1 (Teach.) Of 
An exclamation. (Class) How well the scholars learn ! (Teach.) 
The conditional form. (Glass) If the scholars learn well ; or 
should the scholars learn well. (Teach.) Of ability. (Class) 
The scholars can learn well, etc., etc. They are taught that the 
direct statement is called the indicative mode of the verb ; the 
command, the imperative mode ; the conditional, the subjunctive 
mode $ the wish, the potential mode, etc., etc. — and after this the 
book is put into their hands and they study the lesson as it stands. 
After this the different tenses of the several modes are taught in 
the same way. 

5. Real instruction, or knowledge of nature and the eztempl 
world, including the first elements of the natural sciences, the arts 
of life, geography and history. Instruction on this head is direct- 
ed to the answering of the following questions, namely : 

(ay What is man, as it respects his corporeal and intellectual 
nature ? 

Here comes anatomy and physiology, so far as the structure of 
the human body is concerned, and the functions of its several parts. 

Also the simple elements of mental philosophy. In this con- 
nection appropriate texts of scripture are quoted, as Gen. 2 : 7. 
Pis. 139 : 18-ld. An appropriate hymn is also sung. 

" 7. And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life : and man became 
a living soul." 

« 14. I will praise thee ; for I am fearful and wonderfully 
made : marvellous are thy works $ and that my soul knoweth 
right well. 

* 15. My substance was not hid from thee, when I was made 
in secret and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 

. «16. Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect $ 
and in thy book all my members were written, which in continu- 
ance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of them*" . 

(6) What does man need for the preservation and cheerful 
enjoyment of life, as it respects his body and mind ? For his 
body he needs food ; the different kinds of food and the mode of 
preparing them, ate here brought to view } the unwholespmeness 
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of some kinds of food ; injuriousness of improper food ; cooking ; 
evils of gluttony. The jHjfprept kinds of clothing an4 modes of 
preparing them ; what sort pf dress is necessary to health ; folly 
and wickedness -of vanity and extravagance. Dwellings ; ma- 
terials of which houses are constructed ; mode of constructing 
them ; different trades employed in their construction. 

For the mind, man needs society ; the family and its duties ; 
the neighborhood and its duties. Intellectual, moral, and religious 
cultivation ; the school and its duties ; the. church and its duties. 
For the body and mind both, he needs secur ity of person, and 
property; the government; the legislature ; the courts, etc* 

(c) Where and how do men find the means to supply their 
wants, and make themselves comfortable and happy in this life ? 

The vegetable, the mineral, and the animal kingdoms are here 
brought to view, for materials ; together with agriculture and 
manufactures as the means of converting these materials to our 
use. Geography, with special reference to the > productions of 
countries, and their civil, literary and religipu* institutions ; towns, 
their organisation and employments. Geography is sometimes 
taught by blaak charts, to which the students are required to .affix 
the name? of the several countries, rivers, mountains, principal 
towns, etc., and then /state the productions and institutions for 
which they are remarkable. Sometimes the names of countries, 
rivers, etc., are given, and the pupil is required to construct an 
outline chart of, their localities. 

In respect to all- the above points, the. native country is particu- 
larly studied, its capabilities, its productions, its laws, its institu- 
tions, its history, etc., are investigated, with especial reference to 
its ability of supplying the physical, social and moral wants of its 
inhabitants. Under .this head the pupils are taught to appreciate 
their native country, to venerate and love its institutions, to un- 
derstand what is necessary to their perfection, and to imbibe a 
spirit of pure and generous patriotism. It is scarcely necessary 
to' add, that all the instruction tinder this fifth head,; is oonfiped to 
the .fundamental and simplest principles of the several branches 
referred to. 

6. Arithmetic continued through fractions and the rales of 
.proportion. 

7. Geometry, doctrines of magnitudes and measures. 

8. Singing and science of local and instrumental music. 

IV. fiourth part qf two years — Children from twelve to 
; fourteen* ; 

>. . I. Religious instruction, ifc the religious observation of nature, 
the life and discourses of Jeans Christ, the history of the christian 
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religion, in connection with the cotemporary civil history, and 
the principal doctrines of the christian system. 

The first topic of instruction mentioned under this head is one 
of peculiar interest and utility. The pupils are taught to observe 
with care and system, the various powers and operations of nature 
and to consider them as so many illustrations of the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Creator, and at each lesson they are 
directed to some appropriate passage of the Bible, which they 
read and commit to memory ; and thus the idea is continually 
impressed on them, that the God of nature, and the God of the 
Bible, are one and the same Being. 

For example, as introductory to the whole study, the first 
chapter of Genesis, together with some other appropriate passage 
of scripture, as the 147th Psalm, or the 38th chapter of Job, may 
be read and committed to memory. The surface of the earth, as 
illustrating the power and wisdom of God, may be taken as a 
lesson. Then the varieties of surface, as mountains, valleys, 
oceans, and rivers, continents, and islands, the heighth of moun- 
tains, the breadth of oceans, the length of rivers, remarkable 
cataracts, extended caverns, volcanoes, tides, etc., may be taken 
into view, and the teacher may impress upon the class the great- 
ness, power, and intelligence necessary for such a creation. The 
whole is fortified by, the application of such a passage as Psalm 
104: 1-13. 

" 1. Bless the Lord, my soul. Lord my God, thou art 
very great ; thou art clothed with honor and majesty. 

" 2. Who cbverest thyself with light as with a garment ; who 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain ; 

" 3. Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : 
who maketh this clouds his chariot : who walketh upon the wings 
of the wind ; 

"4. Who maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a flaming 
fire : 

" 5. Who laid the foundation of the earth, that it should not 
be removed forever, 

" 6. Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment : the 
waters stood above the mountains. 

" 7. At thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder 
they hasted away. 

"^8. They go up by the mountains ; they go down by th$ 
valley* unto the place which thou hast founded for them. 

"9. Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over ; that 
they turn not again to cover the earth. 

" 10* He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the hills. 

« 11. They give drink to every beast of the field ; thfe wild 
asses quench their thirst 
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" 12. By them shall the fowls of the heaven hare their habita- 
tion, which sing among the branches. 

"13J He watereth the hills from his chambers : the earth is 
satisfied with the fruit of thy works." 

" 24. Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all : the earth is full of thy riches. 

" 25. So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and great beasts. 

" 26. There go the ships ; there is that leviathan, whom thou 
hast made to play therein. 

The fruitfulness and beauty of the earth, as illustrating the 
wisdom and goodness of God, may serve as another lesson. Here 
may be exhibited the beauty and variety of the plants and flowers 
with which the earth is adorned — the manner of their growth and 
self-propagation, their utility to man and beast, their immense 
number and variety, their relations to each other as genera and 
species ; trees and their varieties, their beauty and utility, their 
timber and their fruit ; and, in connection with this lesson, Psalm 
104 : 14-34, may be committed to memory: 

" 14. He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for 
the service of man : that he may bring forth fruit out of the earth : 

" 15. And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to 
make his face to shine, and bread which strengthened man's heart. 

"16. The trees of the Lord are foil of sap ; the cedars of 
Lebanon which he hath planted ; 

" 17. Where the birds make their nests ; as for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house. 

"18. The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the 
rocks for the conies. 

" 19. He appointeth the moon for seasons : the sun knoweth 
his going down, 

" 20, Thou makest darkness, and it is night : wherein all the 
beasts of the forests do creep forth. 

"21. The young lions roar after their prey, and seek their 
meat from God. 

"22. The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, and 
lay them down in their dens. 

<f23. Man goeth forth to his work and to his labor until the 
evening." 

* 27. These wait all upon thee ; that thou mayest give them 
their meat in due season. 

"28. That thou givest them they gather ; thou openest thine 
hand, they are filled with good. 
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* 29. Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; thou takest 
away their breath, they die, and return to their dust 

" 30. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created ; and 
thou renewest the face of the earth. 

" 31., The glory of the Lord shall endure forever ; the Lord 
shall rejoice in his works. 

" 32. He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth : he toucheth 
the hills and they smoke. 

« 33. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live : I will sidg 
praise unto my God while I have my being. 

. " 34. My meditation of him shall be sweet: I will be glad in 
the Lord." 

In like manner, the creation and nourishment, the habits and 
instincts of various animals may be contemplated in connection 
with Proverbs 6 : 6-8; Psalm 104 : 17-22 ; Proverbs 30: 24-^31. 
Gen. 1 : 20-24 ; Psalms 145 : 15-16. 

" 6. Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be 

wise. 

*< "h Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 

" 8. Provideth her. meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 

in the harvest" 

? 24. There be four things which are little on the earth but 
they are exceeding wise : 

" 25. The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summfer. 

« 26. The conies are but a feeble folk, yet they make their 
houses in the rocks. 

" 27. The locusts have no king, yet they go forth all of them 
by bands ; 

<* " 28. The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings' 
palaces. 

" 29. There be three things which go well, yea, .four are 
comely in going. 

" 30. A lion, which is strongest among beasts, and turneth not 
away for any; 

"31. A greyhound ; an he-goat also ; and a king against 
whom 4hereis no rising up." 

"24. And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea* 
ture after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
after his kind : and it was so. 

" 25. And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after hit kind : and God saw that it was good" 
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* 15. The eyes of all wift upon thee ; and thou gives! them 
their meat in due season. 

"16. Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing. 

." 17. The Loin is righteous in all his ways, said holy in all 
his works :" 

The phenomena of light and color, the nature of the rainbow, 
etc., may make another interesting lesson, illustrating the unknown 
forms of beauty and glory which exist in the Divine Mind, and 
which He may yet devetope in other and still more glorious 
worlds; in connection with Gen. 1, 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, and other pas- 
sages of like kind. 

Sq the properties of the air, wind, and storm, Job 28, 25-— 28, 
33, 34, 35. Ps. 143, 3. 

"33. Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? canst thou sot 
the dominion thereof in the earth ? 

'5 34. Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance 
of waters may cover thee ? 

"35. Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go y and say 
unto thee, Here we are! 

"36. . Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? or who hath 
given understanding to the heart ? 

"37.. Who can number the elouds in wisdom? or who can stay 
the bottles of heaven." v 

Then the heavens, the sun, moon, planets, fixed starts and 
comets, the whole science of astronopiy, so for as it can. be intro- 
duced with advantage into common schools, can be contemplated 
in the same way. The enlightening, elevating and purifying 
moral influence of such a scheme of instruction, carried through 
the whole system of nature, must be clearly obvious to. every 
thinking mind, and its utility considered merely with reference 
to worldly good, is no less manifest ' 

The second topic of religious instruction, is more exclusively 
scriptural. The life of Christ, and the history of the apostles, as 
given in the New Testament, as chronologically arranged, and 
tables formed as before. (III. 3.) The discourses of Christ are 
examined and explained in their chronological arrangement, and 
in the same way the discourses and epistles of the apostles. The 
history of Christianity, in connection with the cotemporary civil 
history, is taught in a series of conversational lectures. To eon- 
dude the whole course of religious instruction, a summary of tike 
christian doctrine is given in the form of some approved cate- 
chism. 

2. Knowledge of the, world and of mankind, including civil 
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society, constitutional law, agriculture, mechanic arts, manu- 
factures, etc. 

This is a continuation and completion in a more systematic 
form of the instruction commenced in III, 5. The course begins 
with the family, and the first object is to construct a habitation. 
The pupil tells what materials are necessary for this purpose, 
where they are to be found, how brought together and fitted into 
the various parts of the building. The house must now be fur- 
nished. The different articles of furniture and their uses are 
named in systematic order, the materials of which they are made, 
and the various trades employed in making them are enumerated. 
Then comes the gardens, its tools and products, and whatever else 
is necessary for the subsistence and physical comfort of a family. 
Then the family duties and virtues, parental and filial obligation 
and affection ; rights of property, duties of neighborhoods ; the 
civil relations of society ; the religious relations of society ; the 
state, the father-land, etc. ; finally geography, history and travels. 
Books of travels are compiled expressly for the use of schools, 
and are found to be of the highest interest and utility. 

3. Language and exercises in composition. 

The object here is to give the pupils a perfect command of their 
native tongue, and ability to use it on all occasions with readiness 
rind power. The first exercises are on simple questions, such as«— 
"Why ought children to love and obey their parents"— or they 
&re short descriptions of visible objects, such as a house, a room, a 
garden, etc. There are also exercises on the various forms of 
expressing the same idea, as, "The sun enlightens the earth." 
"The earth is enlightened by the sun." "The sun gives light to 
the earth." "The earth receives light from the sun." "The sun 
is the source of light to the earth." "The earth is enlightened by 
rays sent out from the sun/' etc. There are exercises also of the 
same sort, or metaphors and other figures of speech — familiar letters 
are then written and short essays on themes such as may be -fur- 
nished by texts from the book of Proverbs and other sentences of 
the kind ; and thus gradual advancement is made to all the higher 
and graver modes of composition. 

4. Application of arithmetic and mathematics to the business 
of life, including surveying, civil engineering, etc. 

The utility of this branch of instruction and the mode of it, 
after what has already been said, are probably too obvious to need 
any further illustration. 

5. Elements of Drawing. 

For this the pupils have already been prepared by the exercises 
in ornamental writing in the previous part of the course. They 
have already acquired that accuracy of sight and steadiness of hand 
which are among the most essential requisites to drawing well. 
The first exercises are in drawing lines, and the most simple 
,29 
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I believe it can be done in the United States : if it can be done 
in Prussia, I know it can be done in Ohio* The people have but 
to say the word and provide the means, and the. thing is accom- 
plished ; for the word of the people here is even more powerful 
than the word of the King there ; and the means,of the people 
here are altogether more abundant for such an object than the 
means of the/ sovereign there. Shall this object, then, so desirable 
in itself, so entirely practicable, so easily within our reach, fail of 
accomplishment ? For the honor and welfare of our State, for 
the safety of our whole nation, I trust it will not fail ; but that 
we shall soon witness in this commonwealth the introduction of a 
system of common school instruction, fully adequate to all the 
wants of our population. 



OUTLINES 
OF TRUE EDUCATION, AND OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM. 

BY WALTER SCOTT. 

Teachers and legislators, vexed by the imperfections of our 
present schemes of education, and regarding them as utterly un- 
worthy of the science, literature, and general improvement of the 
age, are now eagerly waiting for that system of popular instruction 
which shall stand upon an infallible basis. The Western Literary 
Institute, in the judgment of the lecturer, should, if possible, 
supply such a system. The College of Professional Teachers, 
should, if possible, meet the wishes of these philanthropists, and 
make a present to them of not a system, but of the system, the * 
true national system. 

Philosophy seems perplexed with the case ; she appears to have 
arrived at her ne plus ultra ; and, like one on the verge of a 
precipice overhanging the ocean, and watching the appearing of 
an expeoted vessel ; she is beheld with her eye upon the future, 
as if some illustrious, some second Lord Bacon, had been promis- 
ed the species for the accomplishment of this great good, and for 
bringing forth in all its magnificence that excellent scheme of 
education which shall consist of the union of all truth. 

But philosophy has no promise on which to repose her hopes 
of such a personage ; let philosophers, therefore, and philanthro- 
pists, and this college, and the patrons of good education, presume 
upon the manifestation of such a genius, not for a moment ; let 
us ourselves attempt a beginning ; and if we fail to sculpture out 
the whole pillar of true education with its base, and shaft and 
capital withal, let us at least have in preparation the block which 
those who shall come after us may mould to &11 " loveliness and 
perfection/' in a system of state or national education. 

AH truth, all taste, all piety and virtue, are to be derived from 
true education ; and man in all the grand features of his nature, 
depends upon it for his perfection ; its importance, therefore, has 
never been denied ; though by few individual families, or nations 
has it ever been sufficiently attended to., It has become the privi- 
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lege and honor of this age, however, to cause it by books and 
orations, and lectures, and popular institutions to stand forth in 
bold relief upon the canvass of public thought, and to occupy a 
ground which shall make it ever to be seen, ever to be remember- 
ed, and never to be forgotton by the community. 

The following definition will describe generally the lecturer's 
apprehension of true education. Education, in his judgment, 
consists in the importation of knowledge with a direct reference 
to the perfection of the scholar in duty and happiness. 

The whole science is distinguished for five grand features, as 
follows : 

1. The things of which the educational course is composed, 
or the matters taught by the master and learnt by the scholar. 

2. The ideas of these things imported to the mind, and con- 
sisting of distinct classes. 

3. The relation of these ideas to the intellect, and their effect 
upon it 

4. Their relation to the whole motive nature of man, and their 
influence upon it 

5. The results of this education as they appear in the character 
and real life of the pupil as a being related to material nature, to 
his own species, to society, and to God : 

If now we divide education into two parts, and call the first 
the subjective and the second the objective branch ; and assemble 
and marshal the things or affairs of the whole science under these 
two categories, then as constituting the subjective branch we shall 
have things and ideas ; and for the matters of objective education 
we shall have intellectual and moral results as they appear in the 
physical, animal, moral, and mental relations of the scholar, or in 
his real life, or character : 

We shall reduce what is to be spoken in the present lecture to 
two heads accordingly ; and speak first of the matters of sub- 
jective education ; and second of the objective branch ; the for- 
mer comprehending things and their ideas, the latter, the moral 
' and intellectual results of those in the life of the scholar. The 
first will treat of what is to be taught ; the second will inform us 
why it is to be taught ' 

First ; then, we come to speak of things. This is a field of 
marvellous extent ; and it would, at first sight, seem to bid defi- 
ance to every attempt to reduce its multitudinous and innumerable 
objects to any law: of order or generalization, how copious soever 
it might appear. When we look upward to the heavenly azure 
we behold the most wonderful and fearful phenomena in the in- 
numerable organized systems of flaming spheres which constitute 
created nature ; when we look downward to the earth, our own 
planet, our cradle, and our sarcophagus,, we see in the elements of 
things, in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and in 
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the properties, attributes, or qualities by which they are character- 
ized, number and quantity, kind and character in a variety that 
defies computation. Here are men numerous as the stars of heaven, 
and cities too, and towns and villages, and villas, and family-man- 
sions, and all their contents as the sand by the sea shore, innumer- 
able ; and here to every sentiment, and all that goes by the name 
of beauty and deformity, order and discord, the base and the sub- 
lime, the earthly and the heavenly, the divine and the human. 
What a varied scene does this great globe unfold ! What an 
aitiphi-theatre of wonders 1 How numerous its collections, its 
cabinets* its museums, its gardens, its menageries ! How admir- 
able in ijs phenomena of light, of heat, electricity, and magnetism ! 
How deversified in the wonders of its waters, its land, and its air ! 
How rich in mental and natural science ! for who can number the 
details of its Pueumatics, Mechanics, Meteorology, Acoustics, 
Astronomy, and Hydrostatics ? How marvellous in life, is our 
globe, in organization, in desease, in cure, in death, and in the 
Physiology, Anatomy, Pathology, and other sciences to which 
they give birth ; who can record all that being, and intellect^ and 
passion, and society, and wealth, and power give birth to ? Or 
write for all ages the si/bjects and objects of her chemistry ? for 
nature is a vast laboratory, as well as a mighty storehouse, a 
museum, a cabinet, a menagerie, and a glorious temple ! 

Now in making up a school course, there is no lack of things ; 
for the riches of heaven and earth, of God and of man are before 
us in a profusion as immense as it is various. The difficulty con- 
sists in finding an answer to the question. Where shall we com- 
mence ? What shall we seize upon first ? Where is the punctum 
saliens, the starting point, in the true system, in the course of 
education designed for mankind ? 

In nothing, perhaps, does man appear more eminent than in his 
admirable powers of generalization ; for although he finds himself 
thrown upon a vast globe that is forever rolling through space, with 
inconceivable velocity ; and though that globe be but a component 
part of an organized system of globes, called by him the solar 
system ; and although the solar system itself be but one member 
of that vast and multitudinous family of systems which Constitute 
the starry heavens ; and though man has thrown before him in 
this tremendous scene suns and moons and wandering planets, and 
flaming comets, and his own globe with its innumerable contents, 
and exhaustless resources, yet does he himself arise triumphant the 
phoenix of them all, aiyl by his glorious powers to compass this 
mighty creation, demonstrate the truth of the divine oracle con- 
cerning him, namely : that " In the beginning God made him in 
his own likeness." 

Man, then, has reduced all this wonderous and endlessly varied 
scene of things to order ; and by his admirable scientific faculties 
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has greatly facilitated his own management of the many objects 
with which its great author has so munificently and strikingly 
crowded it ; and has so disposed matters into kingdoms, classes, 
orders, genera, species, and varieties of species as to bring nature 
in all her boundlessness fairly within the grasp and compass of his 
own understanding. 

In making up the true school course, then, is there any rule to 
be observed by the professional teacher ? Through what medium 
shall he present nature to his pupil ? Shall the sensible precede 
the rational or the rational the sensible ? Shall he lay hold of this 
boundless scene through the highly rational forms, to which it has 
been reduced ; and bring it before his scholar as it lays abstracted 
and calculated in the character of mental and natural, mathematic 
and chemical science ? Or shall the conscious precede both, or 
the sensible all ? 

Ah ! it is a nice matter to make up the true school course ; to 
transform the world of things without us into a world of ideas 
within us ; to suit the real to the ideal, the vast to the minute ; the 
external to the internal ; the matter to the mind ! Those teachers 
and guardiaqs of education who treat this as a light matter are 
themselves light ; and by their trifling and rashness here sufficient- 
ly demonstrate to men of graver erudition their total uriworthi- 
ness to have any thing to do with the reformation of the educa- 
tipnal science. 

The school course is the most fundamental of all educational 
matters ; error here is error in the premises ; and it will run 
through the whole demonstration ; till in the conclusion it appear 
in the form of ignorance, vice and misery in the real life and 
character of the scholar. If we have not in our schools the mat- 
ter, the things, the very things that ought tp be taught, how shall 
the scholar be possessed of ideas, which are alone calculated rightly 
and legitimately and in accordance with his nature, and relations 
to make upon his mental and moral, his physical and animal con- 
stitution, the impressions which are indispensable to his perfection 
in knowledge, virtue and happiness ? 

All the things of human education ; as well as all the things of 
the wide world itself, whether it be public or private, civic or 
national, the education of Europe, or that of America, that of 
England, or that of France, or that of Prussia itself, with all its 
strength of instruction as described to us with such doric force 
and simplicity by the excellent Professor Stowe, and consisting of 
religion and lessons on almost all subjects from the alphabet to 
grammar and eloquence, from the size and form of the school- 
house to the classifications of the vegetable, animal, and mineral 
kingdoms, from things of the neighborhood to those of the nation, 
with the affairs of cities, towns, villages and family mansions, and 
empires, and the world itself; even the things jof the Prussian 
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system, I say, may be generalized, and all its riches marshalled 
under certain great captions of classification ; and the whole 
materia of this useful and splendid course be reduced to a few 
great terms as fixed and settled categories to all its details. All 
die materia of the Prussian course, and indeed of every other 
educational course on earth, is reducible to the things of either 
nature or art, religion or society. Yes ; these great predica- 
ments are the fountains whence all education is drawn. 

Now, then, if the professional teacher cannot with the natural 
philosopher commence with matter and its primary properties, 
when he gives himself to systematize his profession ; or with the 
physician and physiology ; or with the pharmacopolist and chemi- 
cal science ; or the moral philosopher and the human mind ; or 
the mathematician and figured space ; or with the statesman and 
authority ; or with the artist and power ; yet upon the great and 
copious division or classification of things into the natural and 
artificial, the social and the religious he can bring ; and, in rearing 
his temple of learning, fabricate a school course which shall im- 
part to his pupil a microcosm, or world of ideas, sensible, rational, 
conscious and revealed ideas, as shall enable him most successfully 
to fulfil all the relations of life, whether they spring from his in- 
tellectual, moral, animal, or physical constitution. 

But while Nature and Art, Religion and Society, are the four 
great subjects of the educational science, whence is to be drawn 
the true school course, yet it may be supposed that they are not 
the ultimate elements of education. It is true, that in the hands 
of the natural and the moral philosopher, their great categories 
would be regarded not as first principles, but phenomena, results 
and not originals, effects not causes, subjects and not elements, and 
the one would reduce them to matter, and the other to mind ; yet, 
in the science of the professional teacher it is not so ; the predica- 
ments named, nature and art, religion and society are the elements 
of his art, and the natures to be interpreted by him when found- 
ing his science ; which indeed is the science of sciences, and the 
only human creation of sufficient amplitude to admit of the union 
of all truth. Now until the affairs of the educational science are 
reduced to their proper elements, and the professional teacher' at- 
tains to art, and comprehensive views of the philosophy of his 
own profession, never will the instruction of mankind be seen dnd 
felt to rest upon an infallible basis. 

When it is asked, therefore, what are the elements of the educa- 
tional science ? I answer without fear of confutation, that they 
are what I have named, viz : nature and art, religion and society ; 
for although matter and mind, the elements of all things, the 
elements of the universe itself, are principles into which these 
great things are resolvable even as all other things are to be classed 
with them, yet are matter and mind the elements of individual 
SO 
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sciences rather than of the whole superstructure of the education** 
al science ; so that if it were even supposed and admitted that 
matter were an element or first principle of education and the 
four predicaments named its subjects, yet is it not matter in an 
abstract form, and apart from the beauty, variety, order, and love- 
liness which characterize it as wrought up into the works of nature 
and art ; for it is in this rational and speculative form, I say, that 
it becomes the element of natural science. And so of mind, it 
is not mind in essence apart from effect, which forms the basis of 
the educational science ; but mind as.it appears in the works of 
God and man, in nature and art, in religion and society. It is in 
a speculative and rational sense that mind becomes the element of 
the particular science of mental philosophy. So that if matter 
and mind were to be considered as first principles of the science 
of education, as they are of mental and natural philosophy, it 
could be only as has been stated ; that is, as they appeared in the 
obvious subjects of nature and art, society and religion ; two of 
these being human systems and originating with man, and two of 
them divine systems and originating with God. 

Nature and religion are the divine mind in positive development. 
Therefore the consideration of mind in the science of education 
does not limit itself tv nature alone or religion alone, but extends 
to both, and is to be read, and understood, and honored as it ap- 
pears in the details of both these marvellous systems. 

The divine mind does not approach the professional teacher in 
the rude garments of a material chaos, terrible and desolate with 
darkness resting upon the face of the abyss ; but in robes of light 
and visible beauty, loveliness, and perfection as old chaos was 
assorted by the spirit of God, and matter was moulded into things, 
and confusion was digested into order, and emptiness into all 
riches, and the whole creation wrought up into the manifest subli- 
mity, and obvious grandeur and immensity by which it is now 
characterized. It is the divine mind, then, as it appears in the 
works of nature, as it is seen stamping with every seal, and en- 
graving with every image of its own power and purity, wisdom 
and goodness, taste and loveliness, the boundless universe that is 
presented to the professional teacher for grave consideration. It 
is the great first cause, bringing into existence, and upholding in 
existence all created things ; and extending itself from the animal- 
cule to the starry heavens, from the atom to the universe, impreg- 
nating all with second causes, and operating by links, and con- 
catenations of second causes from the centre to the circumference 
pf all systems. 

But He is the author of the true religion as well as of nature, 
and therefore, adding the one to the other, the divine mind is to be 
known only through both, and not one of them merely. . To see 
all ; that is great and good, merciful and munificent, wise and power- 
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ful, we must follow on from nature to religion to find him out 
We must ascend from the power, and skill, and taste displayed in 
the one, to the authority, and wisdom, and philanthropy, displayed 
in the other ; from the natural to the religious, from the temporal 
to the eternal, from the moral to the immortal. 

Nature and religion are, therefore, the two great volumes in 
which we are to read the mind of the Deity, the first being a dis- 
covery of his power ; the last a publication of his authority. 
Nature is, therefore, a system in which we see the divine mind 
acting upon matter; and religion a system in which He is beheld 
acting upon mind. So that in the former case it is mind upon 
matter, and in the latter it is mind upon mind, the first being 
resolvable into power, the last into authority. 

Nature and religion, therefore, differ from each other, as power 
and authority differ from one another ; but their influences differ 
in every thing that can distinguish one thing from another, namely : 
in origin, in nature, in operation, property, relation, and use. 

We shall look at these two influences in contrast Power acts, 
authority speaks ; hence nature is God's works, religion his words. 
Authority makes laws, power executes them ; authority enlightens 
and commands, power punishes or rewards ; power terminates on 
matter, authority on mind ; nature, therefore, offers no oral or 
verbal instruction, and religion no physical violence. Again ; 
power is an attribute of mind, authority is but an acquired right ; 
authority is, therefore, weak and may be resisted ; power is strong 
and in the divinity is utterly irresistable. The weakest of men 
and weakest of angels may visit the divinity, and they do so, but 
the mightest of seraphs could not successfully oppose his power. 
This bears every thing along with it from the atom to the universe. 
Finally ; power is older than authority in this world at least ; 
for God first made the globe and man, and afterwards revealed to 
him the order and ordinances of the true religion. Power ter- 
minating on matter moves it, but authority terminating on rational 
mind would cause it to move itself, or act by its own energies. 
Original man resisted the divine authority and fell by the divine 
power. 

It follows, therefore, that ignorance of nature is ignorance of 
the power of God, and ignorance of religion is ignorance of his 
authority. Lord Verulam says, this is what was meant by the 
Messiah, when he charged the Jewish nation with ignorance of 
the Scriptures and the power of God ; that is, they were alike 
ignorant of nature and religion. 

Power is exercised originally only for the acquisition of author- 
ity. Princes subdue by their power those whom they would rule 
by their authority. The Deity has, therefore, brought us into 
existence by the former that he might rule us by the latter ; for 
if nature makes us what we are, religion is intended to make us 
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what we ought to be. Nature and religion, the things of creation 
and of the Bible, are, therefore, legitimate subjects of true educa- 
tion. And whoever would teach nature and the power of God, 
to "the exclusion of religion and his authority, does, in the judgment 
of the lecturer, reason unfortunately. 

But mind is beheld in the creature, as well as the Creator, in 
man as well as in God, and, therefore, in addition to the two 
divine systems of nature and religion, we have the two human 
ones of art and society, as subjects from which the professional 
teacher is to draw his educational course $ for as nature and reli- 
gion are indications of the power and authority of God, so society 
and art are indications of the power and authority of man. In 
the two systems, then, of nature and art, we see mind acting upon 
matter ; and in the two systems of religion and society, mind is 
beheld acting upon mind. 

Touching the human mind in the educational science, it is to be 
considered not so much in its admirable powers to compass and 
exhaust the grand things of God, nature and religion, as in its high 
and judicial functions, when, after it has determined upon these, 
it develops itself in society and the arts, and unfolds in its own 
lofty and living creations, what is its ideal in regard to the true 
and the false, the beautiful and the deformed, the just and the un- 
just, the pious and the profane. It is in its achievements in society, 
in the creation and organization of mighty empires, states, and 
kingdoms, and in the policy and arts, and arms, with which it has 
strengthened, enriched, and adorned them, that we are to read the 
powers and magnanimous nature of the human mind, and it is in 
this point of view it presents itself first of all to the professional 
teacher. 

Of what an exquisite nature must that creature be> which after 
having triumphed over external nature and revealed religion, 
which after having originated and organized society, and invented 
all rare arts and elaborated science, turns intrepidly upon itself, 
and by a struggle with itself in the silent sphere of its own con- 
sciousness, triumphs over itself by becoming its own mirror. But 
it is in this point of view, that the human mind becomes the ele- 
ment of mental science, and not of the science of education. In 
educational science it is to be considered in the concrete not the 
abstract, in effect not essence. 

We beg leave now to submit our reasons for urging the things 
of these great terms, nature and art, society and religion, upon 
the attention of our audience, and upon that of the professional 
teacher in particular. 

First. They are the elements of subjects of educational science, 
and as such constitute the fountains, the grand fountains, whence is 
to be drawn the true school course ; for what is the fifth term that 
can be added to them ? or what of all that is known to man, what 
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of the sensible, the rational, the conscious, or the revealed, is not 
found within the ample bosom of those capacious categories? 
Wherefore in making up a true educational course, the professional 
teacher must ex necessitate appeal to one, or more, or all of these 
predicaments. 

Secondly. But I argue that in this fundamental business, the 
professional teacher is bound to draw not upon one or more, but 
upon all of them together. One of them is not to exclude the 
rest. - Professional teachers, who systematize not, and dis- 
regard all science in education, may be allowed to make an appeal 
to these categories of a nature or character that shall harmonize 
with his own rude and indigested labors ; but the course of profes- 
sional teachers must be one ; and it must be systematic, and scien- 
tific, and such as to defy Philosophy herself to put it to fault 
Why should the two human systems exclude the two divine ones ? 
Why should man exclude God, or God man from our school 
rooms ? Or why should the Deity be admitted by nature and 
excluded by religion ? Why should the study of nature silence 
the Scriptures, or the Bible, as in the Scottish course, dethrone 
nature ? Or nature dethrone the Bible, as in the French system ? 
Why should the human and divine minds be studied in power and 
not in authority ? or in authority and not in the indications of 
their power ? Are religion and society, or the things of these 
two systems of less importance than those of art and nature? We 
argue, therefore, that the true course, the course of the professional 
teacher, must embody the things of God and of man, of nature 
and art, of society and religion. 

Thirdly, But I insist that the things of these great terms are 
to appear in our schools in fact and not in fancy, in deed and not 
in word merely, in reality and not in idea only. But as the 
human systems have excluded the divine, man and God, so have 
words usurped the place of ideas, and ideas that of things ; and if 
nature is heard at all, it is by proxy, by class books. In what 
common school is Dame Nature a welcome and well known guest ? 
Where is she to be seen in the charms of her natural history, in 
the beauty, loveliness, variety, perfection and grandeur of her 
organic and inorganic formations ? Nowhere ; she must stand 
without weeping for her children, while the system-maker and 
book-maker have deprived her of all her rights, and are profiting 
by their usurpations. When the professional teacher comes to 
understand his own glorious science, nature will be enthroned in 
her proper temple, the professional teacher will be her High 
Priest, and all the youth of the land her votaries ; and together 
they will be seen walking the land in its length and breadth, and 
gathering from every district, every township, county, state, and 
quarter of the globe, the rich rewards of their own pious devotion. 
Specimens will be multiplied every where, and one collection 
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shall be added to another, and one group and assemblage to another, 
till nature and He who formed her, and his power who sustains 
her shall be known, acknowledged, and admired throughout the 
world. 

The law of Ohio authorizes that reading, writing and arithme- 
tic shall be taught in her district schools. The Bible and nature 
are not by law excluded, but neither by law are they admitted ; 
so that if they appear at all in these temples of learning, it is by 
courtesy not law, licence not right. Now in the name of every 
thing called knowledge in accordance with what analysis internal 
or external, mental or material, real or ideal, did the framers of 
this scheme shape it out ? But my argument is, that the things of 
Nature and her sister elements must, as far as possible, appear really 
and in fact in our school rooms and apartments of education. 

Fourthly. Touching the ratio in which, when making up 
the true school course, We should draw upon each of the great 
fountains of knowledge, it is a very nice question. How much 
of nature, how much of art, how much of religion and how much 
of society shall the true course embody ? In the adjustment of 
the educational course, my audience will perceive immediately, 
that this is a question as curious as it is important — error here 
would destroy the equilibrium of the system, and in the sequel 
must destroy the respectfulness and character of the scholar also. 
Too much art weakens the mind ; too little religion corrupts the 
heart ; too much of society makes us light ; and too much of 
nature makes us severe. I go, then, for a proper proportion of 
them all ; a due mixture in due proportion. I dislike exclusion ; 
I deprecate partialities. 

Fifthly. Again, the things of nature are either sensible or 
rational ; that is, they address the head or the heart, the under- 
standing or the affections. Mathematics, and philosophy, and 
chemistry are too rational for a primary school course ; and, 
therefore, in the Prussian system, if I did not fail to apprehend 
my excellent fellow members by whom we have been so highly 
favored in relation to it, these branches of learning are not em- 
braced. I do not argue, therefore, that nature in these highly 
rational forms should be incorporated in our primary school edu- 
cation, as is too frequently done to the exclusion of what I would 
take the liberty of calling the poetry of nature, her circle of sensi- 
ble knowledge. All that should be expected of a child, may be 
expressed in the answer of the shepherd to the philosopher, thus : 

" The little knowledge I have gained 
Is all from simple nature drained, 
The daily labors of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
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And not provide for future want 1 
Thus every object in creation 
Can furnish hints for education, 
And from the most minute and mean 
My Teacher does my morals glean. 

Sixth. But it is not enough that we draw upon all the sources 
of education for the school materia. It is not enough that each of 
them be made to supply its proper quota ; that these things are 
there really ; in certain proportions ; and suited to the head or 
the heart of the scholar, the moral and intellectual nature, th/e 
youth and the age of the pupil ; for, I assert, that in the formation 
of a school course, all these may be attended to, and the course 
itself be essentially erroneous, nevertheless. The reason for it too 
is a very curious one, and philosophical withal. We shall here 
give it It is not things, but our ideas of things that constitute 
our knowledge. Hence, men in real life are not ruled by things, 
but by their ideas of things; being, therefore, governed not by 
the world of things without us, but by that of ideas within, as it 
is most important that we understand this ideal world which is 
within us, and that its innumerable details be also sorted up in 
such a manner that we may avoid the very dangerous error of 
imparting to the scholar too many ideas of one sort, and too few 
of another ; for as the matter or things of the educational course 
has to be suited to the nature of the mind for ideas, so our ideas 
are to be imported in kind, number, and in quantity adapted to 
the motive constitution of the scholar, who is to be governed by 
them. The fact is our ideas require to be generalized as much as 
things themselves do. Nature, art, society, and religion limit the 
school course to four classes of things ; that is, to things natural, 
things artificial, things social, and things religious ; but these terms 
or predicaments will not generalize ideas. We need new terms. 

In classifying our ideas, therefore, and thereby obtaining a mi" 
crocosm, or world of ideas, which shall, and ought to govern the 
mind, and life of the pupil, and make him in character what he 
ought to be in all the relations of life, what terms shall we use ? * 
Will nature, art, society, and religion, the captions to the world 
of things, answer for captions in the world of ideas ? I answer 
no. We want new headings, because we are entering a new 
world ; we have to assort a new field, and we want new land- 
marks ; it is the ideal and not the real ; the internal and not the 
external ; the mind and not matter that we have here to dispose 
of, and therefore, the ideal categories must have their own terms 
or captions, even as the categories of real things have their own 
terms or captions. 

What then are these terms ? I answer they are the following, 
viz : Sensation, consciousness, reason, and belitf. Yes ; all 
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our ideas of mind and matter, whether they are derived from nature, 
art, society or religion, are resolvable into these four classes, the 
sensible, the rational, the conscious, and those of belief ; and the 
whole of human knowledge may accordingly be divided into as 
many circles, and called sensible, conscious, rational knowledge, 
and knowledge derived from belief. The outward world of things 
then, is generalized by the terms nature and art, religion and 
society ; but our ideas internal are generalized by the predicaments 
— sensation, reason, consciousness, and belief. Now acurately to 
balance the external with the internal, the real with the ideal, and 
both of them with the intellectual and moral constitution of the 
scholar, as a being'of certain relations herein afterwards to be point- 
ed out, is to obtain the equilibrium of education and the true 
school course. 

In making up the things to be learnt, therefore^ we must do it 
in such a manner that the sensible shall not exclude the rational, 
nor the rational the sensible, as is frequently and most unfortunate- 
ly done. t The mind is not to be too bountifully fed with any one 
of these classes of ideas, let them come from what sotfrce they 
may ; but the sensible and the rational, the conscious and the be- 
lieving, are all to be imparted in a due and natural ratio, that is, in 
a proportion to each other, that the whole amount of them should 
bear to the perfection of the scholar in duty and happiness. But 
one or more of those classes of ideas are not to be fostered and 
enlarged to the disparagement and diminution of any other class. 
The sensible and rational are not to usurp the place and rights of 
that knowledge, which comes to us by faith and consciousness ; and 
the knowledge which comes to us by the last two is not to anul 
and exclude that which comes to us by the first two. The things, 
selected for the consideration and study of the scholar, are to be 
such as shall produce the greatest possible harmony between the 
whole of his knowledge and the whole of his duty, and his own, 
and the general good or welfare. Such is the partial and improper 
nature and character of the education now administered even in 
pome of our best schools, that I verily am persuaded, that if some 
men's, some great men's, knowledge were analysed, it would be 
found to contain faith above fact, words above ideas, the ideal 
above the real, and sound above sense in the ratio of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine to the one thousand ! and that the sensible, con- 
scious and rational had comparatively very little to do in their 
education. 

In making up the school course, therefore, I apprise that the 
ratio of things natural to things artificial, and of both of them to 
things social and religious, can be ascertained only by, first of all, 
determining the distinct influence which each of these classes of 
ideas is calculated really and naturally to exert upon the intellec- 
tual and moral, the animal and physical constitution of the scholar. 
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These questions require to be answered. What is the relation, 
which sensible knowledge bears to our. intellectual and motive 
natures ? What the relation of rational knowledge ? and so of 
conscious knowledge^ and of knowledge derived from belief. But 
be it observed that this is the dry spot which has been most of all 
neglected by system makers ; done of them have balanced the 
sensible with the rational, and both of those with the conscious 
and the believing. Hence there is no science, no real, no accurate 
science, in any of the educations abroad J that is, the framers of 
the educations Which have obtained popularity, have not selected 
the things of their educational course with a scientific knowledge 
of the relation which those things should bear to the idealism of 
the course, and of the relation which this idealism should bear to 
the intellectual and motive nature of the scholar, and of this again 
to the different relations of humanity. 

May not the conscious be administered at too early a period 
and the sensible too late ? And is not this a real defect In the 
Prussian system ? If that scheme of education Were adapted to 
mental analysis, why are natural history and mental philosophy 
co-exta.neous in their administration. Why were not the rudi+ 
tttents of natural history introduced during the first two terms t 
Why was not mental philosophy deferred to the last ? Again, 
according to what analysis of man's mind or relations, is it that 
the Prussian course embodies no natural philosophy, nor chemistry, 
while it includes the high reason of mathematics and of mental 
philosophy ? Why such great demands upon belief in religion 
and nothing of evidence? The rational and the believing in chris* 
tianity, it id intended by its great author, shall keep pace with each 
other, and truth and proof march hand in hand through the head 
and heart of all who follow him. The idealism of the Prussian 
course is, in my judgment, in many points exceedingly defeotive ; 
but still it is perhaps the best course of national education in the 
world ; and the excellent philanthropist who has favored us with 
an oral account of it, is worthy of all praise for tfe pains he has 
taken to make himself and others acquainted *ith it He chal- 
lenged the college and all who were assembled on the night of his 
lecture to show that it was not adapted to'the analytics of the 
Human mind. It must be confessed thafrAe things of nature, of 
art, of society and of religion, are forced in this excellent and 
rich course of instruction \ but wher these things are resolved 
into a microcosm or into their ide^> then the Prussian system is 
seen to be very defective ; and that the believing excels the 
rational, and both of those th/ sensible, by a very great odds. 
But it ought to be observed a^d remembered that it i.s not the real 
but the ideal, not things bu£ our ideas of things wbich are imme* 
diately related to mental and moral analysis, and consequently 
that a course of instruction is* to be judged by its idealism finally. 
31 
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: Sensation differs from consciousnesss as things differ from ideas } 
the former converses with things without us, the latter with ideatf 
within us. The last cannot reach sensible properties, the first 
cannot ascend to mental operations. 

The things without us, however, cannot all be reached by sensa- 
tion alone ; for if consciousness cannot converse immediately with 
tilings, but only with our ideas of them, neither can Sensation- 
reason or put us in possession of that knowledge which comes to 
us by reasoning alone. Sense might look forever at a triangle 
without once reaching a truth, and a splendid truth too, which 
reason will possess us of in a minute of time, viz rthat all its' 
angles are together equal to two right angles ; or that the exterior 
angle formed by producing one of its sides, is equal to the two 
Ulterior opposite ones. . Again ; we look up to the heavenly bodies, 
and we see by their varying position to our own globe that there 
is motion somewhere, and our senses confounded by the amplitude 
of the machinery and the space in which it moves, would make us 
believe that it was in the celestial sphere ; but reason comes into 
our relief and informs us that the motion we observe is in our own 
globe, and that we are moving constantly at a prodigious rate in 
two different directions at the same time ; and that our heads, as 
one observes, proceed every twenty-four hours many miles, both? 
farther and faster than our feet • 

There is, then, a circle of ideas, or of knowledge, for which 
we are dependent on reason chiefly ; and I argue that in making 
up bur school course we are not to exclude this kind of knowledge f 
and neither are we to cause this kind of knowledge to exclude 
other kinds ; the sensible, the rational, the conscious, and the re- 
vealed are all to exist in proper proportions ; united, and harmon- 
ious, full, and perfect 

In the schools of this city there is a much greater variety of 
knowledge imparted than in the district schools in the country ; 
and the whoW course, it may be, embodies what some would call 
things of natui*, and art, society and religion ; but then what at- 
tention has been paid to a microcosm, the idealism of education ? 
but I deny that thei« is any thing from nature in these schools. 
If natural history % is ttught there, it is by books not things ; and so 
of philosophy and chemistry ; there is, however, nothing of these 
things in a book, but only readings concerning them. It-is natu- 
ral history without the things of natural history, philosophy with- 
out apparatus, and chemistry &oart from its manipulations. These 
branches tiien are taught in word not in fact, in signs not ideas, in 
pictures not things, in shadow not substance, in the city schools ; 
and the idealism of the course must in reason partake of the un- 
substantiality of its realism. 

In brief, our sensible nature makes specimens and collections in 
natural history and the arts, cabinets* and museums, herbariums* 
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and gardens, and aviaries* as well as libraries necessary to our 
education ; while our rational nature makes apparatus and the 
manipulations of philosophy equally necessary in the acquisi* 
tion of scientific knowledge. A contrary course may burden and 
weaken the mind by the verbiage which it carries along with it ; 
but it will not illuminate and strengthen the understanding by 
facts. 

<•' But again ; as sensation cannot reason, so reason cannot usurp 
the place and functions of consciousness. Therefore there is a 
circle of knowledge derived from consciousness which neither 
sensation, nor reason can bring within our grasp. Our own exis- 
tence, or at least, the knowledge of it, and of the faculties, and 
powers* and propensities of the mind, their number, and order, 
and character, and use, and operations etc., is some of that which 
lies within the proper sphere of consciousness. This kind of 
knowledge is not to be overlooked in making up a school course : 
for it may be much more intimately related to the duty and hap* 
piness of the scholar than we are at first sight aware of. Do 
then our Academic laws impose it as a duty upon our teachers, 
that they shall lead their pupil into the regions of conscious knowl- 
edge, and then cause him to watch the marvellous phenomena of 
his own mental nature, as it wheels its wondrous and silent 
spheres before the eye of his own consciousness ? If not ; then 
these laws are defective and the educational eourse to which they 
apply must also be defective ; for although it may embody things 
from nature and art, religion and society, yet are not these things 
embraced in a ratio comporting with the idealism of human nature ; 
and the course will be deficient in knowledge derived from con- 
sciousness. 

Finally ; man is endowed with the power of believing or of 
having transferred to his own mind the experience of others. This 
is an admirable endowment, and greatly facilitates the accumula- 
tion of science and literature by enabling one man and one age to 
begin where another man and another age ended. But moreover ; 
as sensation cannot ascend to consciousness so neither can conscious- 
ness transcend her own ideal sphere, and "enter the heaven of 
heavens and draw imperial air." It is to faith alone we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of God and heaven; and therefore 
there is a circle of knowledge derived from faith which none of 
our other organs of knowledge can put us in possession of. 

.Our school courses do, however, draw too bountifully upon our 
faith, until in fact, we are rendered absolutely credulous to the 
great detriment of our other capacities for knowledge and our 
safety in after life. ; so that in reformation, education, all due re- 
gard is to be paid to the several organs and circles of knowledge 
which have been so repeatedly named. That is, when nature and 
her sister elements are interpreted in relation to a school course. 
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it must at the same time also be enquired what of the things ap- 
plied by us of a sensible nature, what of reason, what of conscious- 
ness, and what of belief ; and these doubtless are to be to each 
other in the ratio of the perceptive to the reflective, and of the 
intellectual to the motive nature of the scholar, always taking care 
that we draw not too liberally upon any one of these circles of 
ideas, as it can be done only to the destruction of the equilibrium 
of education, and the certain detriment of the scholar's mind and 
manners. 
. Suppose, then, that we had drawn upon all the fountains of 
knowledge, and done it so legitimately as to produce a microcosm 
or world of ideas in the mind of the scholar, such as would and 
ought to preside over his intellectual and moral nature, such at 
would and ought to make him in real life and character what we 
could wish him to be, and such as he ought to be, as one who 
stands related to material nature, to his own species generally, and 
to American society particularly, and to God his creator, what 
then ? I answer the professional teacher would then have attained 
the most fundamental, and most desirable of all things in his own 
science— truth and uniformity in the thing to be learnt. This 
Would be to deliver ourselves from the odium that every-where 
attaches to education in the hands of non-professional teachers, 
viz : that no two of them teach the same things. 

Suppose, then, that professional teachers and legislators longed 
for, and enquired after the true education of mankind, and that 
they discovered what is here propounded to be false, namely : 
that education has for its subjects, its great subjects, nature and art, 
society and religion ; and that the course drawn from these sources 
must be regulated by the rules which are herein argued for ; and 
that the idealism of our eduoation is to determine its character as 
true or false, could they conceive of any other plan having a bet* 
ter foundation, a more infallible basis ? one upheld by higher au- 
thority ? for the system here sketched out resolves itself finally 
into the power and authority of both God and man. Or could 
they even imagine one enriched by greater treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and truth and taste, and virtue and piety, and all 
philanthropy, than that which the scheme here propounded may 
embody so soon as it shall be understood, adopted, and perfected 
by the wisdom and discretion and perseverance of the lovers of 
education, and of those who desire to behold the union of all truth ; 
for all truth can be united only in. this science, and it is for this 
that we argue chiefly— it is that the prediction might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the illustrious prophet of nature, namely 2 
" that truth, though hewen to pieces like the mangled body of 
Osiris and scattered to the four winds, shall nevertheless be gather- 
ed up, and every joint and member moulded into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection." 
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It is most obvious that while every false and illy adjusted 
scheme of education must needs be pitched upon a partial and nar- 
rower basis than that which is here sketched out, no system can 
possibly stand upon a more ample and comprehensive one ; for 
what subject of thought, what thing to be known, what matters to 
be investigated, or branch to be either taught or learnt, what class 
of ideas, what of all that is sensible, conscious, rational, or revealed, 
would not be found within the capacious walls of that temple of 
popular instruction whose foundation is here laid out ? In God 
and in man, then, in their power and their authority, and in the 
great systems to which these give birth, and the idealism of man, 
we have the true education of humanity. 

It becomes a question, therefore, whether teachers, professional 
teachers, who have presented themselves before the American 
public as reformers, will introduce into education and incorporate 
in their systems and school courses whatever materia these four 
great -predicaments supply ; and also whether they will reject 
whatever they do not according to the rules herein contained 
Jegmmately warrants them to adopt This would be to bestow 
j^^ffpoif mankind a pure and unpolluted education ; for it is the in- 
corporating in our institutions things which we ought not ; and 
the rejecting from them things which we ought not to reject 
which weakens and corrupts them. Courses of instruction and 
class-books are not to be invented but discovered. In this respect 
education is like religion. It is not to be created but to be found 
out ; or it may be compared to a view of water, which is not to 
be invented but discovered. Nothing is to be imagined ; and to 
disregard the indications of .the legitimate subjects of education, 
when making out a school course, is to disregard the truth ; and 
to sacrifice any thing in this important matter to an imaginary ne- 
cessity, or to a momentary utility, to custom, or to inveterate pre- 
judices, is weak and unbecoming. All that they indicate is cheer- 
fully and carefully to be embraced, and no phenomena which they 
do not authorize or warrant are to be admitted* 

What is to be expected of a people from the materia of whose 
education is discovered the Bible and true religion ? I answer, 
a defective piety. This has been the state of things in France ; 
and the profane results of the national instruction are before the 
world. In the parish schools of Scotland, M my own, my native 
land," the Bible is the class-book, and the solid piety of the 
Scotch, as a consequence, is every where admitted. In the Prus- 
sian primary schools, natural philosophy and chemistry are omit- 
ted ; the effects of this must be a defect of strength and vigor in * 
the intellect and reason of the scholar. In the United States, my 
adopted home, this educational course is more political and com- 
mercial, and less scientific apd religious ; and the effect has been 
a corresponding spirit of politics and trading speculation. 
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But now if we would preserve at once the symmetry and equili- 
brium of education, and secure to ourselves its greatest and best 
results, we would sit down, and in great quietude of mind listen to 
the solemn response of nature and her sister elements, and receive 
from them gladly and readily, the course .of instruction which 
they rationally supplied. And doubtless their boundless munifi- 
cence would warrant an* order of things infinitely superior to all 
that has yet been administered under the name of education. 

But, initium est difficile, the beginning of things is hard. It is 
to be feared that unless this college, or some other body of philan- 
thropists, gwe themselves to the sculpturing out of the true course 
for the national schools, the course in which we are engaged will 
remain for many years in the divided, distracted, and deplorable 
condition in which it has fallen upon the hands of professional 
teachers. But that deliverance will come from some quarter is 
evident, inasmuch as the age cannot stay itself upon any scheme 
at present in existence. There will arise men who will practically 
Unite in a system of education, the scattered truth, and bring forth 
that excellent scheme of instruction which shall at once be lovely 
and perfect, and unite things with ideas, and these again with the 
proper nature of man, and this with his relations, whether physi- 
cal, animal, moral or religious. 

In the judgment of the lecturer, there ought to be a committee 
of the most discreet and unprejudiced members, of this institute 
to report on a scientific course, such as shall suit the American 
people, and be so accurately adjusted in all its parts that the real 
and the ideal, the mental and the practical shall perfectly harmon- 
ize in it But we want a model-school ; and such a course of in- 
struction being once obtained we want it put to the proof in this 
model-school ; and therefore another committee to subserve the 
views of the state, or the county, or the city in this cardinal mat- 
ter, is also wanted ; for that the state and the county and the city 
are all interested in this matter is unquestionable. The public are 
expecting great things of this college ; let us not dissappoint their 
hopes ; let us rather labor to meet their laudable and anxious 
wishes on the subject ; and make a present to them of the true 
education. 

Having brought into view the constituent elements of education, 
matter and mind, and ascertained and numbered its identical sub- 
jects, viz : nature and art, religion and society, let us cause these 
last to stand forth in still greater prominence upon the canvass of 
thought by speaking of them separately in relation to the subject 
* handle*}. 

Xbe first of them is- nature. Now if this predicament be ex- 
amined in relation to a school course, it will be found to supply the 
materia for three schools, the primary school, the secondary, and 
the collegiate. That supplied for the first or primary sphool 
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would be sensible knowledge, consisting of things and their names, 
and of the properties of things and their names. This is an am- 
ple field and full of all riches, and would enable the teacher to 
illuminate his pupils in regard to every thing under this category 
which he himself knew, and of all tastes, smells, colors, sounds, 
forms, attitudes, motions, heights, distances, and every other ob- 
ject obvious to the senses. To the secondary or grammar school 
would be supplied, from the same source, the history of the earth, 
and of its three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, and mineral, and the 
classification of all the objects of their grand natural divisions. 
And to the third Or collegiate school, nature would supply philoso- 
phy, chemistry, and mathematics. Thus we have laid in the na- 
ture of this great subject, the foundation of that three fold order of 
schools which generally characterizes education, namely : primary, 
grammar, and collegiate schools* 

Of art — in harmony with nature, art also has its primary, 
secondary, and higher divisions. To the first school it would sup- 
ply the elements of the useful, the beautiful and the grand ; to 
the grammar school, it would furnish the simplest combinations of 
these elements, and to the collegiate school, it would furnish the 
highest and most sublime combinations, and every thing that 
tended to perfect the taste of the scholar. The utility, beauty and 
grandeur, which appear in art are sentiments which exert an ex- 
cellent and noble influence upon the human heart, and well deserve, 
therefore, to be cultivated. Man finds not his beau ideal in na- 
ture, he would reach it by the chisel of Phydias and Praxitiles, 
by the pencil of Guido, Titian, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, by 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, and by the epic strains 
of Homer, Milton, Virgil, and Tasso. 

Of society— this third element in universal education, like the 
two preceding ones, furnishes also the materia for primary, 
secondary, and philosophical instruction ; and proves by the sen- 
sible, rational, and conscious knowledge which it imparts, that the 
ordinary division which obtains in teaching has a real foundation 
in the nature of subjective education. 

Of religion — the true religion is contained in the Bible ; the 
abundance of its matter, though very great, may nevertheless be 
all divided into three parts, viz : history, doctrine, and evidence ; 
and. by this division the Bible is seen to harmonize with its sister 
elements, and to furnish its quota for the three schools already 
named, the seminary, the academy and the college. 

Having in a summary manner sketched out the subjective ele- 
ments of education, and stated our views of the necessity for ad- 
justing with accuracy the affairs of the whole science, we now 
cotae to speak of the things of the objective branch of education, 
namely : the ends for which knowledge is to be imparted to the 
pupil 
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PART SECOND. 

Man i* a creatine of knowledge, duty and happiness ; and it is 
the great object of education, I mean true education, to secure to 
him all that is necessary to his perfection in these grand points ; 
but he is a creature of the contrary of all this also, namely : 
ignorance, vice, and misery, and therefore, as such requires to be 
well understood by all who aspire to become his instructors. 

In our present schemes of education, knowledge is too frequently 
imparted for its own sake, or with a reference to some other and 
inferior purpose, as the improvement of some of the intellectual 
natures, his memory, his reasoning faculty, and his imagination ; 
or it is taught as the organ of wealth, or fame, or office or power. 
But we adjudge, that strictly and properly it ought to be imparted 
chiefly and primarily .with a reference to the perfection of the 
scholar in regard to duty and rational happiness ; whether his 
faculties, or his fame, his wealth, or his power or office be involved 
in the result 

It has been asked whether our happiness is uniformly in the 
ratio of our knowledge, and the cases of Petrarch, Cowper, Byron, 
and others have been adduced to prove that it is not Our own 
view of the matter is, that as there can be no duty in the absence 
of knowledge, and no rational happiness apart from an enlightened 
attention to duty, our happiness therefore is in the proportion of 
our knowledge and duty united, and not of either of thetn taken 

The education of the age generally is characterized by having 
divorced duty from knowledge and rational happiness from both, 
and therefore, in order to reform the old and introduce the new 
and the true, the scholar must be carefully considered, and duly 
honored in all these three features of his nature. 

Nature and art, society and religion are a generalization of the 
things, while sensation, consciousness, reason and belief form 
captions to the ideas of education ; and phrenologists say, that man's 
mental constitution is comprehended in the following nine orders 
of faculties, powers, sentiments, or propensities, viz : the percep- 
tive, and reflective, and scientific faculties \ the moral and imagin- 
ative faculties ; and the domestic affections, and the prudential, 
preservative and conservative powers. 

But whether this phrenological analysis of his mental nature be 
accurately correct, it is very certain that we are beings of a com- 
pound nature, and that nothing short of the words physical, ani- 
mal, moral, and intellectual will describe our entire constitution ; 
or that our external relations are reducible to less than four classes ; 
for our physical nature connects us with material nature, our 
animal nature classes us with society and with God ; while our 
intellectual constitution establishes and, confines us in all these 
relations. 
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Education, therefore, must consist of the importation of know- 
ledge, sensible, rational, conscious and revealed knowledge, with 
reference to this four-fold nature, and to the relations in which it 
involves us ; and it must be in the discharge of duty as a being of 
these relations that man finds his happiness, and a field of exercise 
for the different orders of powers and sentiments found in his 
phrenological analysis. 

His connection with material nature constitutes philosophy, 
chemistry and mathematics, a part of his education. His animal 
nature makes it proper that he should understand natural history, 
physiology and anatomy. His moral constitution makes mental 
philosophy, government and economics a part of his educational 
instruction ; and his intellectual faculties can be invigorated and 
matured only by a due supply of all these kinds of knowledge. 

But is it here suggested that a school course can be chiseled out, 
of such a nature, that it shall by dint of its own intrinsic excel- 
lence and adaptation to mental analysis, make the scholar what he 
ought to be irrespective of the aid and helps of the professional 
teacher ? I emphatically answer no ; and most heartily accord 
that no such course can ever be framed out of any materials that 
could be supplied from all the great fountains of knowledge. The 
most assiduous and unremitting care of the instructor is indispens- 
able in every plan of education that can be devised by man. 

But now, if it be enquired what it is, in a moral point of view, 
•that the professional teacher may, by the course recommended in 
this paper, develop in the nature of his pupil, I answer, certain 
cardinal virtues ; as the love of truth, taste, or love of the useful 
and the beautiful, the love of our own species, the love of God ; 
(elements of virtuous character to which the subjects of education 
are severally and respectively related. 

Is it asked, what is that virtue which is especially fostered and 
made fruitful by the study of the things of nature in all her forms, 
colors, attitudes, motions, actions, changes, heights and distances, 
tastes and odors, tacts and expressions of utility, beauty and grace, 
the picturesque, the grand and the sublime, with the variety of 
her natural history, natural philosophy, chemistry etc. ? It is 
answered, the love of truth. This entire department of know- 
ledge works together for the love of truth in man. 

But again, what is that element in our nature set free by the 
study of the arts ? Taste, taste for the useful, taste for the beauti- 
ful and the grand, an attribute in our nature to the proper develop- 
ment of which is very nearly related all that is beautiful in polish- 
ed life, and elegant in refined manners. It is in this element of edu- 
cation, that man chiefly finds his ideal conceptions of the illustrious 
and the grand, the graceful and the fair ; for it is in art alone that he 
can fully assemble or group the elements which constitute these 
ideas, 

32 
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Divest education of study in the arts, and you divest it of a 
chief element If you break not the shaft, if you raze not the 
foundation, you at least strike from the elevation to which it is 
Entitled, the chief ornament of the column of education, you de- 
throne its capital and negative forms, and loveliest specimens of 
human genius to which society has given birth in every age of the 
world, from him, who before the flood, invented the organ, down 
to Handel, Hay den, and Mozart, from Praxitiles and Phydias, to 
Toms and Cordova ; from him who sculptured out for everlasting 
admiration, the Venus de Medicis, and the horrific Laoeoon, 
down to David ; from him whose pencil breathed life upon 
the walls of Grecian temples down to Raphael the sublime, and 
Michael Angelo, and Rubens who grouped their fair creations 
like " hillocks of roses." 

Again, what moral element is chiefly addressed by the study of 
that part of education which is referable to society ? I answer, 
philanthropy, the love of our own species. Society is an expres- 
sion of our sense of the duty of each individual to all the rest, and 
of the duty of all the rest to each individual. Now it is certain 
that there are in that part of the educational course supplied from 
this source many co-relates of the virtue styled philanthropy, Such 
as generosity, liberality, hospitality and a thousand others of the 
charities of life ; but these are all atri under growth in comparison 
of the master virtue, the love of our own species manifesting itself 
by justice, and every other grace of behaviour. Philanthropy i» 
a cardinal virtue, and it is a greatly important point to be like 
Aristides, the just 

Finally ; what is that chiefly inculcated by religion ? answer, 
the love of God, resolving itself into a belief of his existence, and 
true and gracious character as our Creator and Redeemer by Jesus 
Christ Lord Bacon has said that " the grand end of philosophy 
was to fill society with arts and useful inventions ; w and it may be 
added that the end df religion is the same to society with divine 
principles and righteousness. 

But suppose that instruction in any one of these subjects which 
constitute the fountain of knowledge were withdrawn, what then ? 
it is answered, that a corresponding effect upon the mind and man- 
ners of the pupil must be the result ; the truth, and taste or phi- 
lanthopy, and piety which naturally flow from these great sources 
must be proportionately diminished, a matter to be deprecated, and 
guarded against by all to whom is confided the instruction of 
youth. 

What then should we have as the result in real life, if the course 
which has been recommended in making up and administering 
education were scrupulously attended to ? It would doubtlessly 
be impossible to decipher every fruit in such a harvest of know- 
ledge and virtue, but it is certain that the persons who should eo~ 
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joy the benefit of such an education, as is meant here, would needs 
become an object of the moral perspective in some bold and defin- 
able points. First he has been instructed in nature, with reference 
to his love of truth ; in art for his taste ; in society, in order to 
awaken, his philanthropy, and in religion to lead him to God his 
ereator, so that he is characterized by truth, taste, the love of man 
and Jove of God. 

The education which is here pointed out to the attention of the 
college, and patrons of instruction, is doubtless the only true 
education, because it only, of all that I have been permitted to 
think of or see, has regard to the whole snbjects and objects of 
the science. It is universal education ; it is the education of man- 
kind. Other schemes are deficient either in matter or purpose in 
the things taught, or in the end and purposes for which they are 
taught ; but here is an outline of that which when filled up by the 
wisdom and experience of this and the succeeding age, will be per- 
fect 

When the true system has been secured and perfected by care 
and experience, and put in successful operation, it will be seen that 
it values means and ends, and joins them together in perpetual 
union, and that knowledge is to be inseparably connected with 
the duty and happiness of those to whom it is to be imparted ; 
and that this duty and happiness of the individual are valuable 
because of their relation to the general happiness. 

And doubtless, the scheme, when put in operation, will demon- 
strate that true education consists in suiting the real to the ideal, 
the world without us to the world within us ; and by so doing 
obtain a microcosm or system of knowledge that shall, and ought 
to rule and govern the pupil in youth, in manhood, and in old age ! 

FART THIRD. 

We shall add a few thoughts to what has been said in the form 
of a third part of this discourse upon the national system. 

Universal education of which we have been speaking differs 
from national education, as the geography of the globe differs from 
that of a particular state or kingdom, The things and subjects of 
universal education belong equally to all nations, viz : instruction 
in nature ; classification, philosophy, chemistry and mathematics ; 
Instruction in the arts, in society and the true religion ; but yet, 
as nations differ in their geography, history, biography, climate 
and natural productions, laws and government, works of art and 
civil and political institutions, in their science and literature, lan- 
guage etc., and as it is the business of each national system to em- 
body for purposes immediately to be noticed, every thing that is 
strictly national, it follows that while the systems of all nations 
are fundamentally the same! they must, at the same time, be in their 
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details very distinct They must all derive the materia of their 
courses from nature, art, society and the true religion ; but yet, 
these things will always, and in each nation be greatly modified 
by the literature, history, and civil and political, moral and mili- 
tary institutions of the nation, and customs of each people ; and 
it is the engrafting of these special and national and peculiar 
things upon the subjects of universal education, that constitutes the 
national system of a people. 

If it be asked, what is the design of those who make a national 
system ? It is answered ; it ought to be patriotism. It is this, 
that the persons educated may know, feel, speak and act in a man- 
ner comporting with their allegiance to the state. Its great pur- 
pose is not truth, taste, philanthropy and piety ; for these grow 
out of those elements in the system which are of universal in- 
struction ; but patriotism, the love of our country, our own, our 
native land, with all its lakes and rivers, its vales and lofty moun- 
tains, its fields and forests, its orchards, and gardens, and vineyards, 
its history and patriots, and laws and institutions ; that the mind 
of the pupil may be filled with the persuasion, that he is not only 
a human being, but that he is a member of a particular community, 
and as such is bound to honor and defend its soil, its government, 
and laws, and whatever else characterizes it as a distinct state. 

In making up the national course, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider materially the elements which enter into it ' 

Elements are of different natures, that is, they are universal, 
general, or particular. Elements of universal instruction are those 
which belong to all nations equally, and to no one state in particu- 
lar, as all the tilings of nature, philosophy, chemistry, also mathe- 
matics, and the whole of the true religion. The difference. The 
difference between universal, general and particular, not being 
then taken, the excellent, the late excellent Mr. Grimke, in 1835, 
while discoursing in this college, argued that mathematics and the 
ancient languages should form no part of our system. His reason 
for this was, he said, the fact that these branches were as imme- 
diately related to any other government on earth, as to that of our 
country. This is partly, and but partly correct Mathematics is 
an element of universal instruction ; the science is the property of 
all mankind equally, and not of any one nation in particular. 
But this is no reason why we should repudiate mathematics from 
our national system, because for the same reason, we might divorce 
philosophy, chemistry anc} the truths of Christianity from it, all of 
which equally connect themselves with every government on 
earth, and with no one state in particular. Touching the dead 
languages, the Greek, the Latin and the Hebrew, they so connect 
themselves with the true religion, that they can scarce fail of being 
Tanked among the elements of universal educatiou. But as some 
may hold this doubtful, they must at least enjoy the rank of ele- 
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ments of general instruction, so long as language and the true re* 
ligion cftntinue to be what they now are. Prejudice or ignor- 
ance alone could degrade them to an inferior importance. They 
form the radix of the moat beautiful and rich of the modern Ian- - 
guages— French, English, Spanish, and Italian. 

Elements of general education are particular modern languages, 
as those which have just been named ; together with the German. 
Also the poetry and music of these nations and of Greece and 
Rome. The architecture of the ancients and history, with many 
other matters which it is unnecessary to enumerate in this place. 

Particular elements are those things introduced into the course 
of instruction which are strictly national — things from our history 
and independence, our biography, and wars, and victories, geogra- 
phy, different institutions and our language. 

But we shall bring our views better within the compass of our 
audience's mind by supposing a case. If then we had to pack or 
make up the national course or system of the United States, what 
materials have we to go to work withal. First : as a basis we 
have the things of the four elementary categories — nature and art, 
society and religion, the things which belong to us with ali other 
nations ; and in order to Americanize these as much as possible, 
we have every thing that our country's literature embodies con- 
cerning them. Second : we have as general elements, every thing 
that belongs to any or all the other nations on earth ; lor we may 
accept whatever would be useful or ornamental, and make it our own 
by having it taught in our schools, whether it be poetry, music, 
history, painting, drawing, architecture, or any of the arts of peace 
or of war, or their languages; Third : We have all that is strict- 
ly American, all that can be called national or our own, whether 
in agriculture, or the mechanic arts, in government and law, in 
trade arid commerce, in manners and customs, in patriotism and 
poetry and music, in civil and political, moral and military institu- 
tions, economics, biography, history and arms, and the arts, and in 
all science and literature. 

So that if we had to select the materia of our own primary 
school, we might say " where shall we begin ?" Here is a rich 
profusion ; here is an endless variety of treasure ; here are mines 
and veins of precious metal, endless stores of learning and knowl- 
edge. 

Prom nature, then, we would have lessons on the sensible quali- 
ties of things, enquiries into, and investigations of, the colors, 
forms, attitudes, motions, actions, tastes and smells of every thing 
that could be collected from the district, or county, or state, or 
nation, or world, from the stores of natural history. The essen- 
tial and the accidental should be pointed out in animals, vegetables, 
minerals ; and contrasts and comparisons made between all things 
that are above and below, or round about, till a complete store of 
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sensible knowledge, and all the verbiage which attaches to it in 
the names of things, and their sensible qualities should be laid up 
in the treasury of the pupil's understanding, not memory as is now 
the case, and the whole amount of the instruction imparted should 
form a most substantial basis for all future knowledge to rest upon 
whether rational, conscious, or revealed. Second: then from 
art we should have the simplest of the arts, as drawing, or etching, 
music, or painting, writing, or something else. Third: from 
society we should have reading, spelling, instruction in the alpha- 
bet, and in typography, and in the points and stops in printed 
matter. Fourth : from religion we should have simple readings 
in Genesis and other books in the holy Bible. And upon this, 
finally, we would graft every thing which suited to the age of the 
pupil, and his powers could be styled American or republican. 

Now to this school might be added, and indeed ought to be add- 
ed, model gardens, herbariums, orchards, vineyards, cabinets, 
museums, and ajibrary, the United States always predominating; 
for upon this last fact depends the special and national character of 
i the system. If nothing special enter into the system, if it were 
' made up of materia of an universal nature, the things common to 
all nations only, then it could not be called the national system, 
nor would it have any tendency to form a national character ; for 
that which is common to all is of course peculiar to none, so that 
if national things did not enter into national systems, there would 
be neither national systems nor national character. Therefore, the 
national character grows out of those special and peculiar matters 
of the nations, which are engrafted on the universal elements. 

We want the United States' system, then, and I verily believe 
that we shall never get it, till we first of all be convinced that we 
have not yet received it, till we feel and acknowledge that it is not 
yet sculptured out ; and that the materia of it is chiefly in our 
own country here. This will send us in search of it not to Scot- 
land, to Prussia, to Germany, to England or to France, but to the 
great elements of universal education, nature, art, society, and 
religion, and to the history, biography and institutions and litera- 
ture of our own country. The national education, the United 
States' system, is not yet chiseled out of the special and general 
materia above named, and therefore, let the philanthropists, patriots, 
professional teachers, and patrons of education debate the follow- 
ing questions, and the whole science of education will speedily 
assume consistency, and a settled and fixed character. 

1. Is there a system of education peculiar to each nation ? 

2. What is the education of the United States ? 

3. What are the elements which enter into that system, and 
are they uni versa], general, and particular or national ? 

• 4. What are the universal elements, what the general, and what 
the particular ? 
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5. Ought the state of Ohio, or the county of Hamilton, or the 
city of Cincinnati, to make an experiment of these principles in a 
model school ? 

There is an era in education, as there is in religion and society, 
and in philosophy and the arts ; and I verily believe that the 
magnanimous person who shall experiment upon the true princi- 
ples, must begin by boldly and perseveringly rejecting all present 
systems (not all books perhaps, for the age is rich in elementary 
works ;) and sitting down in quietude of mind, with nothing be- 
fore him but the great subjects of education, and the history and 
/ institutions of our common country, he must ascertain for himself, 
and afterwards demonstrate for the illumination and conviction of 
others, what that good course of instruction is, which it behoves 
the citizens of the United States to have administered to their 
beloved children ; a primary course for the nation, which shall 
admit of improvement ad infinitum, but never be superceded 
while nature and art, society and religion, and the American na- 
tion maintain their existence. 

It is not to be expected that the national system will be perfect- 
ed at once. The first step is to obtain a model school, and a model 
teacher. Government will not go further, and ought not to go 
further in the first instance, unless there should be struck forth a 
new feature in the character of our citizens, and they should with- 
draw their admiration from the improvement of breeds of cattle, 
hogs and horses, and fix it upon their own species, " the human 
face divine," and exchange the policy of turnpikes, rail-roads and 
canals, for education, virtue and happiness, a matter to which we 
trust they will sooner or later give their attention. 

■We are now, at this very moment, able, abundantly able, to give 
to ourselves the best primary education on earth. Only let it be 
proVed by a model school, what that ought to be ; and for this 
purpose, let him who begins it be careful to lay but one stone at 
a time, and on that a second, etc., not hoping to perfect his edifice 
in a day, but allowing time to complete the building. 

Thus we have touched upon education in its subjective and ob- 
jective branches, and on the national system, and the national 
character. In these things we have given utterance to matters 
which have resulted from long and careful observation, reasoning 
and reflection, on the subjects to which they relate. 

Education is in great confusion as it lays before the American 
public, and can be reformed, systematized, and exalted only by a 
return to first principles, which alone are prolific and will repay 
in abundance of knowledge, all those who know them. 

All that is herein recommended is a model school, which can be 
easily obtained, if the city, or the county, or the state, or the pat- 
rons of education choose to give themselves to it. Would it be 
expensive to set up a primary school, such as is hem diacribed, 
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with the appendages of a garden, a cabinet, a museum, and & 
library of choice books, in which America and the United States, 
should predominate, the whole suited to the age and attainments 
of the scholar ? Museums of arts, cabinets of natural history, 
collections in mineralogy, gardens and libraries, have hertofore 
been held as private property for purposes of family and public 
wonder and curiosity ; these are all but parts of the subjective 
branch of education, and will be acknowledged as such, when the 
science is purified and perfected, and they will be engrafted upon 
it as its capital and chief ornament These appendages of the 
national system, will multiply in the land, and the greatness and 
excellence of education be admitted by all. One district and 
township, shall aid another district and township in making col- 
lections, and one county and state, another county and state, and 
one nation another nation, and one hemisphere and continent, 
another hemisphere and continent, till nothing shall remain secret 
which ought to be known, and so all the youth of all nations, re- 
ceiving the same one lesson, in the same one way. Mankind shall 
learn that they are brothers, and that God has made of the safae 
blood, all nations, to dwell on the face of all the earth, 
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The annual gathering of the sons of. mind. 
Who meet to elevate and bless mankind, 
Is rich in all the pageantry of thought, 
And with solemnity and beauty fraught — 
While Patriotism, Eloquenee and Zeal 
Bring their full tribute for their country's weal ; 
While native Wisdom and scholastic lore 
And Science here, their blended tributes pour ; 
May not the breathings of the Poet's lyre, 
Warmed by the cause, a kindred glow inspire ? 
The warrior, when he grasps his battle brand, 
While the deep chorus of the martial band 
Swells on his ear, feels his excited soul 
Urging him on, to Glory's farthest goal. 
And when did Grecian heros strive in vain, • 
Whose deeds were fired by patriot genius' strain ? 
The noblest cause that ever waked the song 
Of ancient bard, doth to this hour belong. 
It raised from lowest depths the child of earth, 
And made him conscious of immortal birth — 
Removed from Woman, Slavery's withering ban, 
And placed her at the side of guardian man ; 
Shook from bright Genius' wings earth's soiling clay, 
And bade him soar into eternal day. 
Oh ! thou divine, Emancipating power ! 
Thou giv*st to man a rich, exhaustlesa dower j 
Thou open'st to his hand, so deep a vein 
33 
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Of golden ore, no art its wealth can dram ; 

Thou lead'st him to a fount, whose crystal burst 

Bathing the lip, unquenchables the thirst ; 

The waters swelling, deeping in their bed, 

The farther their celestial waves are spread ; 

Thou lift'st him to a mount Whose sun-clad height, 

Shames the bold efforts of the eagle's flight $ 

And there unfoldest to his flashing eye 

The mighty Secrets of a world gone by. 

And shall thy ministers and hand-maids be 

Unhonored, when their mission is from Thee ? 

Shall they who walk, the Pioneers of mind, 

Through thorny paths, undying flowers to find, 

Who gird their bosoms for the daily task, 

And shrink not — faint not — ho bright guerdon ask ? 

Hard is the toil the youthful step to lead, 

Where rocks and thorns, the upward course impede,. 

To those fair regions, and those valleys green 

Where intellectual glory gilds the scene. 

And this is Womarfs task ; 't is hers to share 

The heat and burden of the day ef care ; 

Hers is the Patience that must never yield, 

Though mildews fall, and cold winds blight the field, 

Endurance, that will stand before the blast, ^ 

And Faith that waits till every storm be past 

She may not mount the war-steed, and pursue 

The path a nation's blood and tears bedew ; 

She may not lift a strong, avenging hand, 

When at the bar, the pale transgressors stand ; 

But she can school the Here for the deed 

That crowns his brows with Honor's laureled meed, . 

And feed and fan the godlike spark that burns 

Within the Soul, till dust to dust returns. 

Toil on ! ye laborers in the vintage, toil \ 

He who once trod the wine press, guards the soiL 

Toil on ! though fainting 'neath a sultry sky, 

Your recompence, your Master is on high. 

Though ignorance in her robes of costly lawn, 

May call ye "hirelings" in a voice of scorn, 
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Heed not the taunt ; your spirits soar beyond 
The shaft, that might inflict so deep a wound. 
The good, and gifted come, an honoring band, 
To claim your fellowship ; the fervent hand 
Of public gratitude, your chaplet weaves, 
And benedictions consecrate its leaves. 
Friends of Improvement ! guardians of the cause 
Which wrought our Freedom, and sustains our laws ; 
So let your smiles of fostering favor shine, 
That Science here may find its votive shrine ; 
Unfold the portals of her dome, and call 
Her sons and daughters, to the banquet hall. 
Room for the Stranger ! Welcome for the Guest ! 
Room for the Children of the boundless West ! 
Let Reason at the. ample board preside, 
And chastened Fancy linger at her side ; 
Let ripe Experience here, her fruitage bring, 
While Genius strews around the flowers of spring, 
And purest, holiest, let Religion stand, 
To guide Instruction to her own fair land, 
To those unnumbered glorious mansions, where 
The soul may one eternal banquet share. 
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